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THE INDIAN PREFERENCE FOR THE FRENCH. 


As THERE is a good reason for every- 
thing, what is the reason for the differ- 
ent impressions made on the Indian 
mind by the English and the French? 
To the most casual reader of early 
American ‘history this difference must 
be so apparent that it is necessary only 
to mention it to recall it forcibly. 
What reason can be given for it? Why 
should the French always, or nearly al- 
ways, be on good and friendly terms 
with the Indians, and why should the 
English be in a state of chronic war- 
fare with them? There were: excep- 
tions in the case of both nations, it is 
true, but the general current of history 
runs as I have stated it. 

For instance, William Penn remained 
on good terms with the Indians near 
him, and the French and the Iroquois 

I 


were at enmity from the start. These 
are exceptions, apparently, to the gen- 


eral rule, and therefore may be used to 
prove it; but I think that the excep- 
tions can be explained so as to take 
them out of the list. William Penn 
came in contact only with the Indians 
on the Delaware and on the Susque- 
hanna, their territory covering a strip 
of territory only a hundred miles wide. 
At first he wanted but little land, that 
along the Delaware above and below 
Philadelphia satisfying his first wants, 


and for this he was willing to pay. The 


Indians did not feel, in his instance, 
the pressure of the white settlers upon 
them, and they had the boundless west 
beyond them to hunt in and to retire 
to, if the need came. As long as this 
pressure was kept off them and Penn 
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dealt fairly with them, there was no 
trouble, but when Penn was gone and 
his successors began to reach out for 
more land, there came a change. The 
“ proprietary”’ government, down to 
the time of the Revolution, was in con- 
stant hot water with the Indians, 
and although it never got into a war, it 
had a continuous controversy with 
them. First serious and constant com- 
plaints from the Indians, then a coun- 
cil with them, and then a surrender by 
the Indians of more lands upon payment 
for the same. After a little this round 
would be repeated and re-repeated, until, 
at the end of the Revolution, when the 
“ proprietary ” government of the Penns 
surrendered to the colonists, the Indians 
found themselves completely crowded 
off the soil of the state, 


say that the Indians of 1785 were not of 
the same mind as to the Penn govern- 
ment, as were the Indians of 1685 as to 


William Penn. A century of experi- 
ence had made them wiser if not better. 

The reverse was the case with the 
French and the Iroquois. When the 
French first sailed up the St. Law- 
rence they were regarded by the Iro- 
quois Indians as hateful enemies, and 
the Dutch and English found no diffi- 
culty in fanning this incipient hatred 
into a flame; but the longer the contact 
lasted between the French and the Iro- 
quois the less this hatred became, and 
finally there was a lasting friendship 
between them. The Iroquois, at the 
time of first contact, were a great In- 
dian nation, in close connection with 
their near neighbors, the Dutch and En- 
glish, but in the end, when this large 


It is safe to- 
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Indian nation was broken up into 
small fragments, the survivors turned 
for a refuge to the French and found a 
home with them, which they still keep 
—a home that was practically denied 
them among those whom they had at 
first befriended so much. 

Thus, while both these instances were 
exceptional at first, they both came 
into the general category at last. To 
show the tendency, even of the Iro- 
quois, as early as 1757, let me cite a 
case from Post. He was a Moravian 
missionary, married to an Indian wife 
and well known to, as well as much es- 
teemed by, all the Indians, no mat- 
ter what might be their relation to 
the whites. -The council held with the 
Indians, at Easton, Pennsylvania, in 
1757, selected him as a messenger to 
the Indians then on the Allegheny and 
Ohio, to induce them to renew their al- 
legiance to the English and withdraw 
them from codéperation with the French, 
then in occupancy of Fort Duquesne. 
These Indians were mainly Delawares 
and Shawanese, but the Iroquois, claim- 
ing the right of sovereignty over both, 
kept detachments both among the In- 
dians at their homes and at the fort 
itself. When Post, on his first visit, 
had arrived at Smoky island, in the 
mouth of the Allegheny, opposite Fort 
Duquesne, the Indian chiefs in the fort 
immediately came over. “ They called 
me,” says Post, “into the middle, and 
King* Beaver presented me to them 





* Post always speaks of him as King Beaver, and 
so of all the leading Delaware chiefs, ‘‘ King Sas- 
soonan,” ‘‘King Teedyuscung,” etc., and also 
Smith persistently speaks of Powhatan as emperor ; 


a 
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and said, ‘ Here is our English brother, 
who has brought great news.’ Two of 
them rose up and signified they were 
glad to see me. But an old deaf On- 
ondaga Indian rose up and signified his 
displeasure. This Indian is much dis- 
liked by the others; he had heard 
nothing yet that had passed; he has 
lived here a great while and constantly 
lives in the fort and is mightily attached 
to the French... He spoke as follows to 
the Delawares : 


I don’t know this Swannock. . It may be that you 
know him. _I, the Shawanese, and our father [the 
French] don’t know him. I stand here [stamping bis 
foot] as a man on his own ground [intimating 
thereby that the territory west of the Alleghanies 
belonged to the Iroquois and not to the Delawares, 
whom they stigmatized as women]. Therefore I, 
the Shawanese and our father don't like that a Swan- 
nock+ come on our ground. 





and the author of ‘An Enquiry Into the Causes of 
the Alienation of the Delawares and Shawnees from 
the English,’ says, at one place, that the question at 
one time among the Delawares was whether Teedyus- 
cung. should proclaimed as king or emperor. 
As there were no such things as kings or emperors 
really among the Indians, but only chiefs, some of 
less and some of greater dignity, it must be merely 
the force of English habit that leads Englishmen to 
speak of them as kings or emperors. e Indian 
form of government was the farthest possible re- 
moved from a monarchical one. 


+ This is an expression I have not found else- 
where, Itis plain that it is used here as a term of 
reproach or contempt, much as a white man speaks 
contemptuously of a nigger. A note at the foot of 
the page in Post's journal, probably added’ by a 
compiler, gives ‘‘an Englishman’’ as the meaning 
of Swannock, but it is plain that it was here used to 
mean something more. In the Delaware language 
Suwaneu is ‘‘ south,” and the term Su-wan-ese was 
applied to the Shawanese to indicate that they came 
from the south. As the Shawanese came from 
Savannah to the Potomac, and from there into Penn- 
sylvania, it is possible that they applied the term to 
the white men south of them; and as, from their 
restless and ive nature, they were usually on 
bad terms with the whites, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that they used it as a term to indicate how 
much: they despised these southern whites. The 
Onondaga would easily acquire it from. the Shawa- 
—, If anyone has a better derivation let him pro- 

uce it, 


’ others of the Iroquois. 
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“Then,” adds Post, “ there was si- 
lence awhile until the pipe went round ; 
after. that was over, one of the Dela- 
wares rose up and spoke in opposition 
to him that spoke last and delivered 
himself as follows: ‘That man speaks 
not as a man ; he endeavors to frighten 
us by saying this is his ground. He 
dreams. He and his father have cer- 
tainly drank too much liquor; they are 
drunk ; pray let them go to sleep till 
they be sober. You don’t know what 
your own nation does at home; how 
much they have to say to the Swan- 
nocks. You are quite rotten. You 
stink! You do nothing but smoke 
your pipe here. Go to sleep with your 
father, and when you are sober we will 
speak to you.’.”” 

The next day the Onondaga apolo- 
gized and acknowledged that he had 
been in the wrong. But the incident 
is cited to show that, although the Iro- 
quois were then in close league with 
the English, this Onondaga, one of the 
Iroquois, was sincerely attached to the 
French. .And so, then, were many 
The speech of 
the Delaware, by the way, is a speci- 
men of very vigorous Indian. It com- 
pletely outdid whatever venom was 
contained in the Onondaga’s Swan- 
nock! 

It is not needed, therefore, to prove 
a proposition so. nearly self-evident, 
that the French, as a rule, got along 
well with the Indians, while the En- 
glish. did not. It remains to inquire 
why ?. One answer is, that the French 
were always kind to the Indians and 
fair in dealing with them, while the En- 
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glish were not; but that only changes 
the point of inquiry. Both the En- 
glish and French were men, with like 
human passions and frailties. It would 
be as natural to one to cheat the In- 
dian as to the other. Why was one in- 
dulgent and the other grasping? The 
answer, I judge, is to be found in the 
difference in race between the two. 
The Latin races, represented by the 
French, are not colony builders; the 
Teutons, represented by the English, 
are. The only French attempts at col- 
onizing, in this country, were made in 
Canada and Louisiana, and they were 
weak, both in inception and execu- 
tion. The whole territory of the 
United States and Canada, with these 
exceptions, is witness to the English 
effort at colonizing. The English, at 
first planted all along the Atlantic 
coast, were never content with what 
they got at first. They were continu- 
ously pressing backwards from the 
sea coast, and their descendants are still 
pressing back, to fill up what few 
spaces are yet left unoccupied between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

The French were ambitious to pos- 
sess territory ; to acquire all they could 
possibly get hold of, to govern and 
reign over, but not to settle. They 
wanted the land to rule over, but not 
to cultivate. They were willing to 
trade with the Indians, to sell them 
rum ‘and cheat them, if you like, in 
trading; but they did not covet pos- 
session of their lands to cultivate. 
They carried the priest and their relig- 
ion along with them, and the trader 
and the soldier went together. To 
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make Catholics of the Indians, trade 
with them, and hold them as subjects 
of the French king, that was the height 
of their ambition. They left the In- 
dian as they found him, to hunt where 
and when he pleased and keep up his 
tribal government, without interfer- 
ence ; and all they asked of him was 


,an acknowledgment of French domin- 


ion over him. 

But the English were as anxious for 
dominion as the French, and were as 
determined to have it. And besides 
that, they were land-hungry. They 
wanted dominion and land, and they 
wanted all they could get of the latter. 
The appetite for land was unappeasable. 
When one large slice of territory was 
obtained and skimmed over by settlers, 
they wanted another piece beyond that, 


and then another beyond that, and so 


on. The lands first obtained in Penn- 
sylvania extended from Duck creek to 
Neshamony, above Philadelphia ; then 
piece ‘after piece was bought, until 
finally a wholesale purchase took in all 
the land between the Delaware and Sus- 
quehanna rivers, from Duck creek in 
the state of Delaware to Easton. That 
should have lasted the colonists for a 
hundred years, as it comprised Dela- 
ware, Chester, Philadelphia, Montgom- 
ery, Lancaster, Dauphin, Lebanon, 
Bucks, and parts of Berks, Lehigh and 
Northampton counties. But before the 
farm-houses on this purchase were in 
sight of each other, hungry, ravenous 
eyes were over the border, beyond the 
Susquehanna, and northward beyond 
the Lehigh hills. First, the line was 
extended north to Shamokin on the 
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Susquehanna and to the Lackawaxen 
on the Delaware ; then it went west to 
the Alleghany mountains and north to 
the west branch of the Susquehanna, 
and ‘finally it went west, in 1784, to the 
Ohio state line. The Conoys said, in 
1722, that William Penn told them that 
bargains made with him might last to the 
end of the third generation ; the fourth 
generation would forget him and them, 
alike, and all their contracts. And 
Penn was right, only he put forgetting 
too far off. By the end of the second 
generation all veneration for Penn and 
his example and his contracts was at 
an end. ; ; 

It is to this ravenous land hunger that 
the English owe all their quarrels and 
unpopularity with the Indians; and it 
is to the absence of it that the French 


owe whatever popularity they obtained 
with them. Read Parkman carefully 
and you will comprehend the depth of 
the despair with which Pontiac and his 
coadjutors witnessed the withdrawal of 


French rule from this continent. With 
them went the last hope of the Indian 
for continued successful existence as a 
distinct people, and with their departure 
the work of extinction was fairly be- 
gun. With Pontiac this feeling found 
expression in deep hatred for the En- 
glish ; in reality it was a premonition of 
the early end of the Indian race. It 
was hoping against light and fate from 
the beginning. No red man could live 
long in the glare that fell upon him 
from the ravening eyes of the land- 
grabber. I will not undertake to say 
that it was not wise that civilization and 
the arts of civilized life should take the 
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place of the wild life of the Indian; I 
am only trying to point out why, in car- 
rying out the decrees of fate, the En- 
glishman excited the Indian into a 
frenzy of deathly terror. The Indian 
had to go—that was inevitable ;. but 
there was a great deal of roughness used 
in making him go, prompted by a self- 
ishness which was as greedy as it was 
unthinking and unheeding. 

Perhaps I may be told that the bar- 
barity of the Indian prompted his ex- 
pulsion and extinction. Granted ; but 
what prompted his barbarity? The 
Indians who met William Penn at Phila- 
delphia were barbarous, in one sense, 
but were yet full of human kindgess and 
friendliness. There was nothing blood- 
thirsty or cruel about their conduct ; 
but, when their children realized that 
they were being driven back into the 
wilderness beyond them, their barbarity 
began to develop into blood-thirstiness; . 
and it was not until they did realize this 
that an unfriendly feeling was evoked. 
It was when the game began to fail 
them from the increase of white settle- 
ments, and when greedy land-robbers 
began to squat upon lands not yet 
bought or paid for, that they felt they 
were being treated badly; and to show 
how this feeling grew and what it grew 
from, I cite the following from the 
records of Pennsylvania. And I cite 
these, first because they are the handi- 
est to me, and second because Pennsyl- 
vanians are in the habit of boasting that 
their state was all bought and paid for. 
The. boast is nothing to be proud of. 
The land was bought and paid for, but 
it was not sold willingly, nor was it 
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parted from until the original holders 
despaired of being able to hold it 
longer. The continual encroachments 
of white settlers compelled them to 
move on, and hence tosell. Poor old 
Cornplanter ! ‘ What a pitiful tale was 
that he told the council at Philadelphia 
in 1790. He was one of those who at- 
tended the treaty at Fort Stanwix, in 
1784, which surrendered the Indian 
title to western Pennsylvania for the 
consideration of £500; he also at- 
tended the councils at Fort Mcintosh 
(Beaver, Pennsylvania) and Fort Har- 
mar (Marietta, Ohio); but before he 
would agree to take all this labor on his 
hands, he was promised goods worth a 
thousand dollars, to be delivered to him 
at Fort Pitt, on his return. When he 
left Fort Harmar his son had a rifle 
stolen from him ; at Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, they made the people along 
with him ‘drunk and stole three rifles 
from them ; and at Fort Pitt, when the 
goods were delivered to him, one hun- 
dred. blankets were motheaten and 
worthless. He does not tell us the 
price of them, but probably it was the 
half of the thousand dollars he was to 
get. Thus this noble old chief was 
not only forced to surrender the terri- 
tory of a'small empire for the paltry five 
hundred pounds (less than the price of 
a town lot in the business part of Pitts- 
burgh to-day), but was compelled to 
submit to being robbed at Marietta and 
Washington, and to being swindled at 
Fort Pitt! It seemed impossible for 
- white men, then as now, to deal fairly 
with an Indian. Is it any wonder that 
English traders excited the Indians to 
barbarity, and that the French traders, 
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by comparison, seemed as angels beside 
them ? 


In the preface to‘An Enquiry Into 
the Causes of the Alienation of the 
Delawares and Shawanese from the 
British Interest,’ published at London 
in 1759, we find the following: 


It has been to many a cause of wonder how it 
comes to pass that the English have so few Indians 
in their interest, while the French have so many at 
command, and by what means or for what reason 
those neighboring tribes in particular, who, at the 
first arrival of the English in Pennsylvania, and for 
a long series of years afterwards, showed every 
mark of affection and kindness, should become our 
most bitter enemies, and treat. those whom they 
had so often declared they looked upon as breth- 
ren, nay, as their own flesh and blood, with such 
barbarous cruelties. 

The author had thus encountered 
more than a century ago the question 
I am now discussing, and while he does 
not follow to its cause the reason he 

° Pd . . 
gives in answer to his own question, he 
does hit upon a very adequate reason. 

“The Indians themselves,” he an- 
swers, ‘when called upon in a public 
treaty to explain the motives of their 
conduct, declare that the solicitations 
of the French, joined with the abuses 
they have suffered from the English, 
particularly in being cheated and de- 
frauded of their lands, have at length 
induced them to become our enemies 
and make war upon us,” 

The “solicitations of the French,” 
where both France and England were 
striving for dominion, were to be ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, but these 
solicitations would have had no weight 
if the other cause had not existed—the 
abuses practiced by the English in 
cheating and defrauding them of their 
lands. We shall find this complaint 
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continually put forth by the Indians. 
It had become loud in 1759, and be- 
came louder afterwards, but it had 
been heard frequently before as well as 
after. 

It is very common to praise William 
Penn for his fair dealing with the In- 
dians, and I make no charges to the con- 
trary in citing the following record, 
which speaks for itself: In 1718 Sas- 
soonan, chief of the Delawares, joins in 
a deed to William Penn, ‘confirming ” 
sales heretofore made to all the lands 
between the Delaware and the Susque- 


hanna from Duck creek to the “Le- 


chay” hills, at Easton. This probably 
‘“‘confirmed” a similar deed from the 
Iroquois, who claimed all the land of 
the Delawares as their sovereigns and 
rulers. The Penns thought it safest, 
in such cases, to get deeds from both. 
In 1722 Governor Keith, being at Con- 
estoga, in Lancaster county, called a 
meeting or council at that place. Civ- 
ility, the Conoy, or Ga-na-way chief, 
said at this council, “that when the 
proprietor, William Penn, came into this 
country forty years ago, he got some 
person at New York to purchase the 
lands on Susquehanna from the Iro- 
quois, who pretended a right to them, 
having conquered the people (the Del- 
awares) formerly settled there. [This 
was probably the parchase confirmed 
by the Delawares in 1718.] That when 
William Penn came from New York he 
sent for them to hold a council with 
him at Philadelphia, and showed them 
a parchment, which he told them was a 
right to those lands, that he had pur- 
chased them from the Iroquois; that 
when the: Conestogoes (his people) 
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understood he had bought their land, 
they were sorry; upon which Penn 
took the parchment and laid it upon 
the ground, saying. that it (the land) 
should be in common amongst them, 
viz., the English and the Indians ; that 
when William Penn had, in that man- 
ner, the same privilege to the land as 
his own people he said . . . the Indians 
should be esteemed by him and his peo- 
ple to be the same flesh and blood with 
them. After they had made so firm a 
league he gave them that parchment 
(here Civility held a parchment in his 
hands) and told them to preserve it care- 
fully for three generations, for the fourth 
generation would forget both him and 
it.” Civility presented to the governor 
the parchment in his hands, to read ; it 
contained articles of agreement and 
friendship made between the proprietary 
and them, and confirmed the sale of 
the lands made by the Iroquois to the 
proprietary.—‘ Enquiry,’ pp. 6-9. 

Here we find Penn pretending to give 
them a copy of the deed of the Iroquois, 
while it was, instead, a deed from the 
Conestogoes to him, confirming the deed 
made by the Iroquois and confirmed by 
the Delawares in1718. He thus got all 
three claimants to give him a deed be- 
tween the Delaware and Susquehanna, 
as far up the Delaware as Easton, and 
up the Susquehanna to Harrisburg. 
The author of the ‘ Enquiry ’ adds: 


Query :—Would it not appear from what Civility 
says, that the Indians were not made fully ac- 
quainted with the nature of that parchment? For 
after what has been said of their being sorry that the 
proprietor had bought their lands, can it be imagined 
that they intended by it to give up their right to that 
land, or to confirm to the proprietary the purchase 
made of the Iroquois, without reserving to them- 





selves a right to these lands in common with the En- 
glish, according to what he had promised them? 
—‘ Enquiry,’ p. 9. 

At this distance it looks like a very 
sharp trick. Governor Keith tries to 
break the forceof this revelation by say- 
ing that the Conestogoes at that time told 
Penn “ that a very little land would serve 
them ;” but did that justify entrapping 
them into a deed of confirmation ? 

Governor Keith, at the same time, 
told them that some Maryland roughs 
were intending to take up land west of 
the Susquehanna, on pretense of hunt- 
ing for copper mines ; that, to forestall 
them, he had had a plot of five hundred 
and thirty acres surveyed for himself, 
which he intended to occupy, and 
asked if they had any objection. Civil- 
ity replied that they had no objection ; 
but they desired to know whether the 
governor's settling there “would not 
lead to the settlement of others, until 
the whole west side was settled.” The 
governor answered that “it was not the 
intention of the government, as ye?, to 
permit that side of the river to be set- 
tled.””. Mark the anxiety of the Indians 
about settlements, and the duplicity of 
the governor’s answer. 

At aconference between the proprie- 
tary and the Iroquois, in 1727, this 
anxiety about settlers encroaching be- 
yond the prescribed boundaries, crops 
out again. Thechiefs of the Iroquois de- 
sire that “ no settlements may be made 
up the Susquehanna beyond Paxton” 
(Harrisburg). The proprietary reply that 
“hitherto no settlements have been 
made above Paxton ; but as the young 
people grow up they will spread, of 
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course, though that will not be very 
speedily.” This was equivocal ; but it 
meant that the settlements would spread 
in course of time, which was the very 
thing the chiefs wanted to prevent. 

At every council, for years and years, 
complaint was made by the Indians 
about the sale of rum at every Indian 
agency. The governor, at every com- 
plaint, deprecated the sale of rum, 
promises to try to prevent it, and to 
endeavor to prevent its being offered for 
sale in such quantities ; but there never 
was an effort made to prevent its sale. 
The complaint grows louder every year, 
showing that the evil was steadily in- 
creasing ; but we cannot hear of a single 
thing done to prevent it. Perhaps the 
French were just as bad. I incline to 
think they were, and that they used 
rum, or permitted its sale wherever and - 
whenever it would suit their purpose. 
Nevertheless, this was a standing com- 
plaint against the English at every 
council, and it would have looked bet- 
ter, at least, if something had been 
done to show that the government was 
not particeps criminis. Frequently we 
read in the proceedings of these coun- 
cils that so and so could not appear to 
speak, being too drunk, and drunk, too, 
with the connivance and to further 
the purpose of the government. 

At the council held in 1725, Sas- 
soonan, the Delaware chief, complained 
that settlers were encroaching on lands 
not yet sold by the Indians. The deed 
of 1718 was cited against him, but 
Sassoonan showed that that deed 
reached no farther north than Oley, on 
the Lehigh hills, while Tulpehocken 
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was farther north than Oley. © Mr. 
Logan, secretary of the board of prop- 
erty, blamed this on Governor Keith, 
who had permitted some German 
settlers to go in there; but the land 
should be paid for. And it was after- 
ward paid for, but here we find the 
governor encouraging settlements be- 
yond the prescribed bounds, which 
shows how powerful and general was 
the pressure from the land hunters. 
But if the Tulpehocken lands were paid 
for, care was taken not to buy more 
than was necessary to cover up the set- 
tlements already made. Yet, at that 
very moment, settlers were pushing into 
the good lands north of the Lehigh hills, 
no one preventing them, and the pro- 
prietary government rather conniving 
at them. North of Easton there is a 
fine section of land known then as the 
Minisinks, and owned by the Minseys. 
No purchase was ever made of these 
lands, and when the Delawares com- 
plained that their land was being stolen 
from them, a deed was trumped up 
purporting to have been made in 1686, 
which provided for a transfer to the 
proprietary of as much land as could 
be included within a day and a half’s 
walk, beginning at a point on the most 
western part of Neshamony creek (near 
Philadelphia), thence as far north as a 
man could walk in a day and a half, 
and thence to the Delaware river. 
There was no pretense that this line 
had been run in 1686, but some Dela- 
ware chiefs were beguiled, in 1737, to 
express a belief that the deed of 1686 
was genuine, and to ask that the lines 
be run as provided in it. [This deed 
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never was recorded, and the original, 
though often demanded, was never pro- 
duced. A paper, purporting to be a 
copy of it, was produced, but it was 
not certified to be a copy, and it is 
suspected that the original never ex- 
isted.] On the strength of this request 
the lines were run. Two of the swift- 
est walkers were employed ; a road was 
surveyed and cut for them, and horses 
provided to take them over streams, 
and by this device the line was run 
north thirty or ferty miles beyond 
Easton, and thence extended northeast 
to the Delaware, so as to take in the Mini- 
sinks. Nothing appears ever to have 
been paid for these lands, and the 
day and a half’s walk seems to have 
been a mere trick to cheat the Dela- 
wares out of a section of land the pro- 
prietary was too mean to pay for. The 
Delawares resented it very strongly, 
and it was one of the causes that led to 
the estrangement of the Delawares from 
the British. [I must avail myself of 
some other occasion to give a full ac- 
count of this remarkable ‘‘ walk” and 
its consequences.] The point aimed at 
here is to show how jealously the 
Indians guarded their soil against en- 
croachment, and how the constant 
spread of the settlements annoyed them. 

This intolerance of settlements con- 
tiguous to them is shown in the case of 
the Shawnees, the Ishmaelites of Amerf- 
ica. They were, apparently, an Algon- 
quin tribe, originally found in Ohio. 
From there they were forced south, 
and we next hear of them as a quarrel- 
some lot, near Savannah.‘ From Sa- 
vannah they came east as far as the 
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Potomac, and in 1698 they emigrated 
to Pennsylvania, and were found in 
Lancaster county and other places. 
They were among the first of the Penn- 
sylvania Indians to go west ; were very 
plenty about Pittsburgh, and gradually 
found their way to Ohio. In 1732, the 
governor having heard that they had 
been once or twice at Montreal in con- 
ference with the French, sent for the 
chiefs and asked them, bluntly, why 
they had removed to the Ohio, and 
why they were so often in Canada. 
They replied that they had gone to 
Canada at the request of the French, 
but meant no harm by it. The gov- 
ernor told them that Thomas Penn 
wanted to have them near him, and 
that a reservation had been surveyed 
for them at Paxton. They said they 


would look at it, but the place they now 


occupied suited them better. It is 
plain that they had no idea of being 
cooped up on a reservation where they 
would be under restraint and in close 
neighborhood to the settlements. It 
was contiguity to the whites that forced 
them away from Lancaster. They 
made no complaints, but took time by 
the forelock and got out of the way 
promptly. Their hatred of the British 
was phenomenal. 

In 1742 the Iroquois complained to 
the proprietary that “ Your people daily 
settle on our land and spoil our hunt- 
ing-grounds. We must insist upon 
your removing them, as you know they 
have no right to settle to the northward 
of the Kittatinny hills. In particular 
we renew dur complaints against. your 
people who are settled at Juniata, a 
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branch of Susquehanna, and all along 
the banks of that [the latter] river as 
far as Mahanoy, and desire they may 
be made to go forthwith off the land.” 
—‘ Enquiry,’ p. 89. 

In answer the governor said: ‘“‘ Some 
magistrates were sent expressly to re- 
move them, and he thought no person 
would presume to stay after that.” But 
the Iroquois retorted sharply : “ Those 
persons who were sent do not do their 
duty. So far from removing the people, 
they made surveys for themselves.” 
(I notice the very general contempt 
expressed for the “magistrates” sent 
out by the proprietary government. 
They appear to have been on a par 
with the rascally “traders.” To be 
sent to remove trespassers on the Indian 
lands and to take up land for them- 
selves instead, would seem to be a su- 
perigr method of showing “ how not to 
do it.” The proprietary government 
could hardly be ignorant of the true 
character of its ‘“ magistrates.”) A 
similar complaint was presented from 
the Conoys or Ganaways. The whites 
were encroaching on their Lancaster 
reservation, and there was no game. 
But no attention was paid to it. 

In 1744 the governor, in his message 
to the assembly, complains bitterly of 
the misconduct of the traders. ‘They 
fill the Indians with rum, then cheat 
them and debauch their women. So 
abandoned were these men, and yet so 
much were they regarded as men 
representative of the government, that 
the reproach they caused fell not only 
on the government but on Christian- 
ity. When a Mr. Sergeant of New 
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England took a journey in 1741 to some 
Indians on the Susquehanna, and offered 
to instruct them in the Christian re- 
ligion, they rejected his offer with dis- 
dain. They said the Senecas had given 
them their lands, but had charged 
them, withal, not to receive Christian- 
ity from the English. 

In 1749 the Senecas renewed their 
complaints against white settlements on 
the Susquehanna and Juniata. They 
also asked, on behalf of the Conoys or 
Ganaways, that they might be paid for 
the lands they had been compelled to 
abandon in Lancaster. Various ex- 
cuses were made in answer, but the 
Senecas, finding it useless to complain, 
proposed to. sell what they could not 
otherwise save. They accordingly sold 
all the land northwardly from Paxton to 
Mahanoy, on the Susquehanna, thence 
eastwardly to the Delaware, so as to in- 
clude the Lackawaxen creek, thence 
down the Delaware to Easton, and 
thence westward to Paxton. For this 
the Iroquois got five hundred pounds. 

In 1753, at a council held at Carlisle, 
the Iroquois clamored again about the 
traders, and demanded that there should 
be but three trading points—Fort Du- 
quesne, Logstown and Kanawha, and all 
settlements west of the Alleghanies be 
prevented. But nothing came ofit. It 
will be seen that all objections to settle- 
ments east of the Alleghanies are given 
up, because useless, and unnoticed. In 
1754 all the lands north from Shamokin 
to Lake Erie, and all west to near the 
present Ohio state line, were sold by the 
Iroquois to the English ; but so vigor- 
ous was the kicking against this by the 
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Indians west of the mountains that the 
deed was finally made as extending 
west only to the east side of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. 

The establishment of Fort Duquesne 
by the French in 1753, the subsequent 
defeat of Braddock, the villainy of the 
traders and the continual encroach- 
ments of the white settlers had all com- 
bined to draw the Indians in western 
Pennsylvania to the French: And this 
so much alarmed the proprietary gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania that they con- 
voked a council to meet at Easton in 
1756. The Delawares, at this council, 
were asked why they had revolted 
against the English. Teedyuscung, then 
chief, replied with several reasons, chief 
of which was, that his people had been 
cheated out of their lands by fraud and 
forgery. This council of 1756 adjourned 
to 1757, and one of its wisest acts was 
to dispatch Christian Frederick Post as 
its messenger to the Indians west of the 
mountains, to win them back to En- 
glish allegiance. From Post’s journals 
I extract what follows as showing what 
these Indians mainly wanted, viz., an 
authoritative assurance that no more 
lands should be taken from them, that 
the settlements should stop at the Alle- 
ghanies and not be permitted to cross 
over. 

Among the Indians accompanying Post 
was Shamokin Daniel, a volunteer in place 
of another Indian who backed out at 
Shamokin. Daniel, when Post arrived 
opposite Fort Duquesne, went over to the 
fort, took presents from the French, and 
came back to Post rude’ and saucy. 
“D—n you!” said he to Post, “you 
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come here to cheat the poor Indians and 
take their land from them!” To the men 
around him he said, showing his presents : 
“See here, you fools, what the French 
have given me! I was in Philadelphia 
and the English never gave me a farthing. 
They never gave the Indians any powder, 
and I could have got a horse-load over 
there if I could have carried it away. See 
that young man there. He was in Phila- 
delphia and never got anything. I will 
take him over to the French and get him 
some clothing!”—which shows that the 
French knew better how to reach the heart 
of an Indian than the English did, and that 
they taught him to go to the root of the 
matter when they infused the idea into 
him that the object of Post’s mission was 
to steal the Indians’ land from them. This 
was the great dread in every Indian mind. 

Post says that “the Indians get a great 
deal of goods from the French, and that 
the French clothe them every year, men, 
women and children, and give them as 
much powder and lead as they want.” 
And this, seemingly, without cost. Prob- 
ably the near approach of the English to 
contest with the French the possession of 
the west; may have prompted this gener- 
osity and liberality; but contrast this treat- 
ment with that of the English traders. 
The only liberality shown by them was in 
dealing out rum, and this only because it 
enabled them to cheat the men and de- 
_ bauch the women. Couple these two 
treatments with the additional fact that the 
English coveted and stole their lands, 
which the French did not, and it is no 
wonder that the French were able to steal 
away the hearts of the Indians from the 


English. 
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Notwithstanding this, Pisquitumen, a 
Delaware chief, said to Post, on his return 
to Kushkushkee from Fort Duquesne: 
“ Before you came, the Indians all agreed 
to go and join the French, but since they 
have seen you they all draw back, although 
we have great reason to believe you intend 
to drive us away and settle the country.” 
Their old attachment to the English, awak- 
ened by the sight of Post, had for the mo- 
ment revived, in spite of their fears about 
their lands, After Post went back home 
this feeling died out, and when he returned 
the second time, the winter following, he 
found Kushkushkee deserted and the In- 
dians nearly all gone to join the French. 
When Post had, on this second journey, 
separated from the army of Forbes, and 
taken another route so as to reach Kush- 
kushkee before Forbes reached Fort Du- 
quesne, an escort had been given him to 
accompany him the first day. A party of 
Shawnees from Kushkushkee attacked this 
escort on its return, killed Lieutenant 
Hays and four of his command, and re- 
served one prisoner to burn him alive. 
These same Shawnees had arrayed them- 
selves on Post’s side on his first visit, and 
yet slew his escort while on his second. 
They alleged, however, that they did not 
know it was his escort. Still, as only six 
months had intervened, it shows how ev- 
anescent was the return of the attachment 
for the English, of which Pisquitumen 
speaks. 

The fear expressed by Pisquitumen crops 
out at every turn. Post tried to combat 
it, but the Indians said they knew better. 
One of the greatest English traders had 
told them so, and some justices of the 
peace, and it is quite probable that these 
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two classes of villains had tried, for their 
own ends, to foster such an impression. 
The French, too, the Indians said, had as- 
sured them that the English intended to 
destroy the Indians and take their lands, 
while they were come only to defend them 
and their lands. This was in some sense 
true, but quite Frenchy and as full of guile 
as Ah Sin with an ace up his sleeve. “ But 
why,” said the Indians, when Post argued 
against the correctness of this view, “do 
you come to fight us on our land (re- 
ferring to the then projected expedition of 
General Forbes)? This makes everyone 
believe you want to take the land from us 
by force, and settle it.” 

On Post’s second journey, after he had 
joined General Forbes’ expedition, under 
date of November 3, 1757, he says: 

Pesquitumen began to argue with Captain Bull and 
Mr. Hays that they should tell him whether the gen- 
eral (Forbes) would claim the land as his own when 
he should drive the French away, or whether the 


English thought to settle the country. We are al- 
ways jealousthe English will take the land from us. 


When news came to Kushkushkee that 
the French had abandoned Fort Duquesne 
and gone down the Ohio to build a fort at 
the lower Shawanese town, Post told the 
Indians they should prevent this, or let the 
English go and drive them out. They 
answered: ‘‘ We think so too, and would 
try to prevent it if the English would only 
go back after having drove away the 
French and not settle there.” The In- 
dians afterwards insisted that Forbes should 
not stay ; but Forbes, although he took 
back his main force, left a garrison behind 
him—the very thing the Indians feared so 
much. 

Post says : 
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Ketiuskund (most probably Teedyuscung, the 
noted Delaware chief), a noted Indian, one of the 
chief counselors (a Delaware, I judge, by his name), 
told us in secret that all the Indian nations had 
agreed to defend their hunting place at Allegheny 
(Ohio), and suffer no one to settle there; and as 
these Indians are very much inclined to the English 
interest, so he begged us very much to tell the gov- 
ernor, general, and all other people not to settle there. 
Andif the English would draw back over the mount- 
ains, they would get all the other Indian nations into 
their interest ; but if they stayed and settled there, 
all the nations would be against them, and he was 
afraid it would be a great war, and never come to a 
peace again. 

Post delivered this message faithfully ; 
but the governor and general were bent 
both on conquest and settlement, and shut 
their eyes to Ketiuskund’s prophetic warn- . 
ing. The Pontiac war was a fulfillment of 
his prediction. 

All the landsin the state, east of the 
Alleghany mountains, had been surren- 
dered before the capture of Fort Duquesne 
from the French. By the subsequent trea- 


ties at Fort Stanwix in 1768 and 1781-5, 


all the remaining territory of the state, ex- 
cept the Erie triangle, was surrendered. 
The triangle was acquired by deeds from 
the United States and the Indians in 1788- 
g. These deeds and treaties, however, 
were merely formal. The real title to all 
the state was acquired by the result of 
General Forbes’ expedition in 1758, as the 
Indians feared. 

I have now shown clearly, I think, what 
was the real difference between the French 
and the English in their treatment of the’ 
Indians, and what was the fundamental 
reason for the attachment of the Indians 
to the French and their hatred of the 
English. The French sought for dominion 
over the lands, but did not seek the land 
itself for. colonization and settlement. 
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The English sought for dominion likewise, 
and also sought the land for colonization 
and settlement. The Frenchman was es- 
sentially a trader, and as a trader was both 
politic and keen. The Englishman was a 
trader also, but impolitic, unprincipled and 
reckless, and he was also a farmer, or 
rather a land-grabber, and his eye was al- 
ways open for a good piece of land. Farm- 
ers followed in the wake of the English 
wherever they went; and every English 
settlement, wherever made, was buta nu- 
cleus for a continually widening ring of 
settlements beyond the central one. 

The Indian, on the other hand, was a 
hunter and nothing more, so far as the oc- 
cupation of the land was concerned. He 
did not object to white settlements on his 
border, so long as they remained at the 
point of original occupancy; but he did 
object when the settlement began to spread 
and tocrowd him off his hunting grounds. 
At first he grumbled in Pennsylvania, at 
this spreading out, but in the hope that it 
would stop there, sold all the land between 
the Delaware and Susquehanna, as far 
north as Easton; when it extended be- 
yond that, he gave way again ; the Juniata 
and the west were still open, and the En- 
glishman might be kept within the bounds 
already given up, But soon the Juniata 
and the west began to be occupied, and 
then the heart of the Indian grew weak. 
Naturally he gravitated to the Frenchman, 
who did not covet his lands, and fought 
with him and for him until the Frenchman 
gave up his claim to dominion and left 
the continent to his land-grabbing oppo- 
nents. 

But the Indian was cruel, blood-thirsty 
and revengeful. True, I do not seek to 
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palliate his cruelty and blood-thirstiness. 
But had he not a provocation? The 
Pennsylvanian boasts that his state was all 
bought and paid for. It was not stolen 
from the Indians. In one sense, no; in 
others, yes. It was all paid for; but it 
was stolen first, and paid for afterwards. 
It was not sold until the settlers had 
crowded upon it and rendered it useless 
for hunting. The Indian sold it because 
he was not able to hold it, and not until 
his inability to hold it was made clear to 
all. And how much was paid for it? I 
think ten thousand pounds will. cover the 
“demnition total.” Think of a great, 
broad territory like that of Pennsylvania, 
bought for teri thousand pounds—fifty 
thousand dollars! On principle, the pur- 
chase may do to brag of, but the amount 
paid does not look ennobling. 

But, I hear an objector say, it is unnat- 
ural to think of giving up a continent to 
Indian hunters, when thousands and mill- 
ions of hungry whites stood ready to oc- 
cupy it and render it productive. My 
dear friend, if the end justifies the means, 
you are right. But I am not undertaking 
to argue that or any other point, except 
the one I started out with, viz., why the 
French attracted and the English repelled 
the Indian? That is the problem I have 
undertaken to elucidate; and I think I 
have shown that the reason is to be found 
in the racial difference between the Latin 
and the Teuton. The Teuton isa colon- 
izer ; the Latin is not. The Teuton seeks 
for land, and crowds out the native pos- 
sessor ; the Latin is not land hungry, and 
contents himself with dominion and trad- 
ing with the natives. The natives liked 
to hunt, and found a trader convenient 
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to buy his peltries and furs—the fruits of | 


his hunting—but liked, also, to keep 
their ground for hunting. Hence it 
was natural, after experience with both, 
to prefer the trader who did not 
want the land to the trader who not 
only wanted it, but took it without 
asking. The French were, I think, the 
most politic and shrewd, as traders; but 
it is not proven that they were more hu- 
mane than the English. When it suited 
their purpose they could be as cruel as 
the English or the Indian ; happily it did 
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not always, perhaps not often, suit their 
purpose, for the reason, I conjecture, that 
their trading was always under military and 
generally under religious control, which 
English trading was not. The French pol- 
icy played directly into the hands of the 
Indian policy, and the latter was always, in 
some measure, hostile to English pol- 
icy. With these facts in view, it seems to 
me that the problem, if problem it be, is 
easily solved in the way I have sug- 
gested. 
RUSSELL ERRETT. 
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II. 


HER MECHANICS AND MANUFACTURES—-SHOEMAKERS. 


‘*« Where the shoe pinches.” —Plutarch. 


_ In the first paper under the above 
title an effort was made to make a run- 
ning comment upon some of the men who 
were early in the field, and helped to 
build a city as well as their individual 
fortunes. The greater portion:of those 
builders were well known to the writer, 
and if he has misjudged their character 
or their work, it can be placed to a fail- 
ing that many are endowed with. One 
critic has endeavored to point out one or 
two instances where one or two of 
those builders commented on as faith- 
ful and honest were indifferent me- 
chanics and capable of doing very poor 
work. It is no fault of the mechanic, 
who executes his work fully up to the 


contract, if it does not stand as long as 
the pyramids. Some landlords are liable 
to turn the thumb-screws down hard on 
a not forehanded builder, when he is 
forced into acorner and makes his work 
up to the price and the contract. There 
is an hundred-fold greater fault lying 
at the door of the wealthy landlord than 
the builder. Let it fall where it may, 
there have been men who wanted stately 
blocks and courtly mansions built for 
a song (soto sing) and were willing to 
accept the job if it bankrupted the builder. 
In the light of wider experience it is to 
be hoped that a better day for the honest 
builder is coming—in fact it is here now. 

The methods of building with wood 
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have met with wonderful changes within 
the last generation; no lining and scor- 
ing of heavy timbers, no planing, plow- 
ing and grooving of flooring, no more 
hard work at the bench in getting out 
mouldings, no more key-hole saw work 
in making scrolls, no more window- 
frames, sashes, blinds, doors, columns, 
mantels, stairs, railings and plenty more 
of the ef ceteras of frame and brick house 
building. One can go down to the lum- 
ber-yard and order about every necessary 
article for an ordinary frame residence 
and have it carted to its resting place, 
and all that is needed on the part of the 
builder is to set the lumber in place and 
a house is ready for the plasterers. After 
all this, the joiner has a world more of 
gables and corners and peaks and dormer- 
windows and sliding doors and outreach- 
ing porches and filagree work than ever 
before, which will more than make up 
for the time he would spend in doing 
what the machinery of the planing-mill 
has saved from the wear and tear of 
muscle. 

No machinery has yet been found to 
take any considerable of the labor of 
the stone mason or brick-layer from their 
hands. It continues to be hard work, 
the same as it was in Egypt four thousand 
years ago. All their mouldings, caps, sills, 
capitals, bases and ornamental work must 
come from hard knocks with the mallet 
and careful holding of the chisel. I am 
told that the hand labor alone on the 
Sheriff street side of the Euclid Avenue 
Opera house cost sixteen thousand dol- 
lars and that the same amount of labor 
could not be obtained for much less than 
twenty-five thousand to-day. 
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Leaving the builders and their work 
to be cared for by themselves, it is proposed 
to take a look at the men who occupy some 
of those habitations and at what they had 
been doing many years ago; it is well 
enough to start with those who build at the 
feet of the human race and see who the 
shoemakers have been and what they have 
done. To some there may be no poetry in 
their movements, while to others there is an 
entire volume in a well-made shoe that 
fits snugly to a pretty foot, especially if 
that foot and its mate support the elegant 
form and face of a young lady. Shoe- 
makers will insist that nothing adds so 
much to the beauty of a human being 
as a well-fitting shoe or boot; a hatter 
may as vigorously contend for the other 
extreme of the human form. 

But why should I dally along the way, 
and hesitate to put my feet upon the pro- 
posed path and, like the children of 
Israel, go forward? It is a delicate ques- 
tion at which part of the wax-end it is 
best to begin. Speaking of “wax-ends,” 
there are few people now living who have 
not seen at least one made ; the number of 
boys during the last half century who have 
been to the shoemaker to have a tap or 
cap put on their shoes is legion, but 
“legion” is not definite enough. There 
the honest shoemaker sits on his low 
bench, busy working out his problem of 
life as eagerly and as intellectually as the 
greatest headworker of the land, while he, 
a boot-maker, labors to the last. A wax- 
end, how is it made? A gentleman who 
had an eye towards economy as well as 
the intricacies of the mechanic arts, came 
to a shoemaker to receive instructions in 
the mysteries of a wax-end ; he wanted 
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to be taught and was willing to pay for 
his knowledge ; he had already acquired 
an awl, a ball of thread, a lump of wax, 
a last and a bunch of bristles. The shoe- 
maker demonstrated the method of con- 
structing the desired object, and the 
scholar graduates well skilled in the won- 
derful art. 

The world-wide slander that has clung 
to the professor of the crooked awl and 
elastic bristle is not merited; that his 
word cannot be relied upon when he 
promises to tap your boots, is a mistake ; 
he tells you that he will have them done 
by Wednesday, if he possibly can. The 
clergyman who took his boots to the shop 
for repairs wanted to know if they would 
be done by ‘“Chuesday.” The shoe- 
maker said he could not have them 
finished before. ‘‘ Chatterday.”’ 

To the shoemakers come the same in- 
tervening power of steam and the ingenu- 
ity of man to help them make their work 
more rapidly than heretofore. 

In the early days of Cleveland the 
manufacturer depended entirely upon the 
home market for supplies of leather; 
either Storer of Brooklyn, or Brock of 
Cleveland, or Lester & Burton of Euclid, 
or Dean & Honnan of Rockport, or An- 
sel Young of East Cleveland for cowhide, 
kip or calf, as well as sole leather ; and 
the delay of these tanners would at times 
make a shoemaker stretch the truth if he 
did not his upper leather. To-day a new 
world has come into being, and steam 
turns out shoes and boots by the 
thousand without a knowledge of the 
art, as in former times. No wax-ends 
are used, but in their place is an inter- 
minable waxed cord that penetrates our 
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soles for the temporal welfare of the body. 
To witness the operation of pegging the 
sole of a boot by machinery, one could 
only liken it to.a trip-hammer on a. lump 
of molten iron. Then when we find our 
inmost sole is but paper and the uppers 
but split from an inevitable bull’s hide, 
we are led to long for the days of honesty 
to the last. But when we find those in- 
tolerable iron spikes that pierce and fester 
our feet and wear holes in our hose, then 
the wife, when darning day comes, has to 
do a good deal of it to overcome the 
wear. Pegs were never used in shoes in 
Great Britain until within the last score of 
years, and hobnails were seldom seen in 
this country except in the sole of a foreign 
shoe. 

If a young clerk of a shoe house 
should, thirty years ago, essay to try and 
fit a pair of shoes upon a lady’s foot, he 
would get his ears boxed for the insult ; 
to-day, if he don’t get down on his knees 
and set about it at once, that shop will 
lose a customer instanter—and this is the 
way we are trending. 

Belittle the art of shoemaking, as in 
the days of the past, as much as the un- 
thinking may, it ranks among the fine 
arts ; but this art is measurably lost in 
the modern transfer of hand work to the 
power of steam. What would St. Crispin 
say if he were to take a look into some of 
these modern steam-propelled shoe shops ? 
What would he think of pegs and spara- 
bles and copper nails for shoes, and what 
would he say to pasteboard counters, insoles 
and filling? That valuable substitute 
for leather was invented by a Boston 
man in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the infringements upon the right 
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have been multiplied every day since. The 
shoes of to-day are not what they were 
a half century ago in Cleveland. Many 
a man has sighed and oh’d for the boots 
he got in the days of Guptil, Kirk, Wall, 
Sweet and Horatio Ranney, but when we 
take into account the price we pay for our 
foot wear, we pay our money and we are 
liable to get its value. 

Out of the memory of men now living 
it is difficult to place upon record the 
name of the first son of St. Crispin who 
essayed to make and mend the boots and 
shoes of the people of Cleveland. Early 
in the field is the quaint and venerable 
“Strong,” called “‘ Old Strong ” for short. 
His type is cast in petite model and pre- 
served for future reference and iden- 
tity, and illustrated by letterpress, with 
some of his sayings attached to keep 
alive his memory. “Old Strong” was a 
native of Boston, whence he pushed out 
into the world a little late in life to seek 
his fortune. It was soon after the cen- 
tury was out of its teens that he reached 
Buffalo on foot, headed for Cleveland, 
where -he informed the people that he 
had made up his mind to locate. They 
endeavored to dissuade him from so 
rash an act. They wanted him to locate 
in Buffalo, and in order to induce him to 
change his purpose, they assured him that 
he could do nothing at his trade in Cleve- 
land, for there were no lapstones there. 
To be sure to overcome that difficulty, the 
determined son of St. Crispin brought a 
good sized one with him, all the way from 
Buffalo, on foot. All this may be a myth, 
but that there was such an early settler 
here as Old Strong, there are plenty of 
living witnesses to testify. Poor Old 
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Strong! he is no longer among us; he 
died at last and his works do follow him. 
Most prominent among those who were 
engaged in the manufacture of foot-wear 
for the human frame over a half cen- 
tury ago, are the names of the Ranney 
Brothers, George Kirk, John Guptil, Sea- 
man & Smith, Edward Wall, J. H. 
Crittenden, John Gerlach, Graham & 
Van Voast, Henry Wolke and James 
Huntington. There is a sort of unyield- 
ing tenacity, by which means a shoemaker 
is held to the trade he has chosen,’that 
induces him to stick like wax to the 
end. Seldom do you find a son of St. 
Crispin who would disgrace his early 
profession by falling out of its legitimate 
line and descend to dealing in grain or 
stocks or even condescend to go into 
banking. They put their entire faith 
and hope in the efficacy of leather, and 
are willing to abide by its strength and 
capability in holding a man secure in the 
battle of life; and here are some lines 
copied from a school book for the use 
of the younger generation of the British 
Isles. They would be worth ‘the while 
of those who are looking for a means 
of reducing the surplus of the Nation’s 
finances, wishing to protect the whole 
country from a possible invasion from a 
foreign foe : 
“‘ A town feared a siege, held a consultation, 
Which was the best method of fortification ; 
A grave, skillful mason gave his opinion 
That nothing but stone could save the dominion. 
A carpenter saying though that was well spoke, 
Assured the convention the best thing was oak. 
A currier, wiser than all put together, 


Said : ‘Use what you may there is nothing like 
leather.’ ” 


The faith and confidence some people 
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place in the reliability of leather was 
never more clearly exemplified than in 
-the breast of the old lady when the horses 
ran away with her. She said she “put 
her faith and trust in Providence until 
the breeching gin sout, and then all hope 
was gone.” 

There is poetry in shoemaking—a 
poetic license is conceded to every maker 
of ladies’ shoes; and when they weld down 
the fibre of the soles on the poetic lap- 
stone, the mind reaches out to the Sunday 
when those delicate integuments will 
move up the middle aisle of the church, 
squeaking stanza after stanza during the 
long prayer, to the edification of the boys 
and girls who giggle on the back seats. 
There is poetry added to the motion of 
the young lady as well; she feels the 
electric shock as if it came fresh from a 
powerful battery. 

George Kirk and John Guptil were men 
of mark or marked men ; they had habits 
similar; they made boots and made them 
upon honor and a last ; both were tall and 
well proportioned ; one had a ruddy face, 
the other a Roman nose; one had red 
hair and the other brown; both had a 
wonderful fund of humor and were sel- 
dom disconcerted. George Kirk had 
read Shakespeare and Burns clear through, 
and held a tight grip upon the more 
prominent lines of both, and at will could, 
"when occasion offered, reel off whole 
skeins of either to, the delight of his 
willing listeners. While Kirk was a poet 
transfused, Guptil was an orator by na- 
ture. His eloquence was of the Demos- 
thenes sort, and his periods were so well 
rounded that they brought conviction. 
‘Gup”’ did not have the appearance of 
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aman that was born to wear his life out 
at the feet of men, but he did. 

Another brace of worthies, who have 
made a record on the feet of many people 
in Cleveland, is Graham and Van Voast, 
two men who staked their awl in this city 
in 1832, continuing in the line of their 
trade until one after the. other laid down 
their lives with the harness on. Busy as 
they both had been for a good long life- 
time, they did not succeed in laying away 
much for a very protracted rain. 

One would scarcely suppose that J. H. 
Crittenden had ever placed himself upon a 
shoemaker’s bench, clad with an apron and 
sleeves rolled up, pegging away at the sole 
of a boot—not that he was ever too proud 
to own such distinguished service, but from 
the fact that he got well forehanded in his 
later years and did not need to bend down 
to the work of every-day shoemaking ; and 
his ffiends said he was lazy and did not 
hanker after work. Edward Wall scarcely 
left his bench, but pulled away for dear life 
about every day of his mature years, and 
only took a vacation long enough to enjoy 
a trip to the old world, taking a look at 
the scenes of his childhood. However, he 
tried to vary the monotony of counter, sole 
and upper by indulging in the luxuries of 
a farmer’s life. All his industries never 
brought him anything above a livelihood. 

Of the Ranney brothers there were 
three who followed the same vocation, 
starting out in Cleveland when they were 
young men, with a well settled purpose of 
doing their share to improve the under- 
standing of the people. 

The names of Seaman & Smith have 
been over a shoe store in Cleveland for 
more than a halfcentury. The firm has kept 
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so snugly abreast of all the time their 
names have been before the people, that 
three generations are familiar with their 
handiwork. 

The veteran and survivor of that firm, 
W. T. Smith, has been so often alluded to 
as the oldest in continued business on the 
street, that it is useless to call the interest- 
ing factto the mind of any Clevelander. 
His proverbial good humor and kindly 
treatment of all who call at his place of 
business has made for him a reputation 
that reaches through so many generations 
that he is known by nearly everybody in 
the city. Fifty-two years is the measure 
of time Mr. Smith has been on duty at hi 
place of business on Superior street. Rarely 
ever indulging in pleasure trips out of 

‘town, he has become the model business 
man.of the city, and should be entitled to 
a pension for the example he has set in 
more ways than in his business regularity. 

Something over forty years ago there 
could be seen at work on a low bench 
cushioned with a single thickness of un- 

_ blacked kip-skin, a young man whose am- 
bition to make a boot and a reputation 
was overpowering; but he succeeded in 
making his wax-ends meet. That man was 
E. L. Dodd. As the fat contributor once 
said, he was of the well-known firm of 
“Smittentod.” He, like Daniel Webster, 
still lives, and although his hair has rivaled 
the driven snow of Alaska, he is, if possible, 
more vigorous than when he sat so long up- 
on that low shoemaker’s bench. He points 
with pride to his record asa boot-maker, and 
would bristle up quickly if anyone dared 
question his ability to match anyone of 
his years in a contest at a half dozen pairs 
of extra fine calf boots. 
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Those men of the olden time have sad 
tales to tell respecting the methods by 
which they learned their trade; the time. 
devoted to the acquiring the skill of which 
they are possessed varied from three to 
seven years. The custom in England was 
and is to bind a youth for seven years’ 
servitude; this practice was adopted in this 
country to a large extent. The spirit of 
many a lad was broken with this long siege 
of servitude, working side by side with 
men who were not able to do as good a 
job or as quickly as they, but the “‘jour’’ got 
big wages and the young lad got nothing 
but his board. To-day what do we see? 
Men and boys strike out as full-fledged 
workmen after a few months’ practice, 
earning wages like anold experienced work- 
man. There are mighty few apprentices 
nowadays; old workmen don’t want any 
more boys around, and they kick like a 
mule if there be one boy to a hundred 
men. What are we to do with our boys? 

Henry Wolkie, who was so many years 
located on Superior lane, had his custom- 
ers from among the sea-faring men and 
those who were doing business on the 
line of the river. In his snug little shop, 
so long at a spot where now the great 
viaduct spans far above, the old man 
could be found day in and day out, peg- 
ging away at the substantial stogies and 
brogans, giving satisfaction to his many 
customers. No man was more faithful to 
the last than Henry Wolkie. 

About the year 1860 the shoe dealers 
who had the lead in fine work were not a 
little startled to find that many of their 
customers appeared on the streets with 
high-toned, high-heeled, delicately tipped 
foot-gear, and they were a little mortified 
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and indignant. A Boston notion had clung 
to the feet of some of our more advanced 
young ladies, and lift on lift had been 
suffered to be added to the heels and ‘so 
delicately pointed that the nether ex- 
tremity would leave an impress in the 
sands of time no larger than a nickel, 
while the frontal portion of the same shoe 
would be no larger than a flattened 
mouse. Men were here from Boston 
secretly stealing the local trade away— 
taking measures of number five feet and 
supplying them with number three shoes 
to their delight. And there were men 
here—high-heeled, high tariff men—who 
sent their measures to New York and Bos- 
ton to be supplied, because Cleveland was 
rather slow for their advanced ideas. 
Would it have made any difference if 
those men and those ladies had reflected 


that true dignity and the purest blooded 
aristocracy of all first-class nations never 
indulged in heels at all? Czeesar and 
Pompey, Anthony and Cleopatra wore 


sandals. Canute the Great, Harold 
Harefoot and Hardicanute all wore moc. 
casins, and all of the later line of Bour- 
bons wear no heels, while the Prince of 
Wales and his wife abjure false elevations 
and stand solely on their blood. All these 
things were in the hearts and minds of our 
people when this sudden, unseemly stroke 
of advanced style struck the city; but it 
was of no earthly use; it matters little how 
high a heel, how tall a hat, or how far ex. 
tended a dress may be demanded, it will 
all have to follow in the wake of advanced 
sentiment, and the men cannot fail to ad- 
mire the more for the persistency of the 
demand of lovely woman. 

Forced into the channel when the flood- 
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tide came, all our shoemakers went to 
building up and up until our women could 
overlook without glasses any Boston girl 
that made her appearance on our avenues. 
To stop that individual enterprise of 
making a bridge of the noses of our shoe- 
makers in sending for foreign foot-gear, 
in a fair and square race our mechanics 
are willing to match the world on foot, re- 
garding it as a fitful feat to fit the feet of 
all our citizens, 

Aimong those who had the supervision 
of our soles during the early part of this 
half century, the following are some who 
should be rescued from oblivion for what 
they have done to keep our feet in the 
paths of rectitude. The idle throng may 
call them what they please—Sons of St. 
Crispin, cordwainers, snob-cobblers, or give 
an insulting whistle as they pass on the 
streets—they can wellafford to brook what- 
ever slight is intended, for their labors are 
at the foundation of all moral, social, polit- 
ical and religious enterprises—they build 
up man himself. -If I make no mistake, 
the first name in the honored list was the 
father of the well-known attorneys, Joseph 
and Samuel E. Adams. But here follows 
the names, by no means claimed as com- 
plete, of all who should be honored by 
the art preservation : 


Adams, Samuel, 
Andrews, John, 
Ballou, L. V., 
Beares, Azarias, 
Bevis, Benj., 
Brew, W. H., 
Brown, W. S., 
Cain, Philip, 
Caley, John, 
Chandler, Samuel, 
Clark, John, 
Clark, Ebenezer, 


Anderson, Thomas, 
Averill, Mills. 
Baldwin, Samuel, 
Beales, Levi, 
Bevins, John, 
Brown, Elial, 
Brownell, A. J. 
Cain, Humphrey, 
Carey, Barnard, 
Church, P. V., 
Clark, J. A., 
Clinton, John, 
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Conklin, Edward, 
Corlett, John, 
Cramer, Tobias, 
Dando, J. M., 
Davis, Thomas, 
Donivan, Thomas, 
Ehrbaar, George, 
Fey, Peter, 
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Connorture, Thomas, 
Cornell, David, 
Crittenden, J. H. 
Daugherty, Thomas, 
Diemer, Christopher, 
Duros, Owen. 
Emmons, J. B. 
Frank, Harris, 


Frizzell, Erastus. 


Gardner, Thomas, 
Geib, Charles, 
Given, John, 
Goodrich, John, 
Grammes, Jacob, 


Graham, Robert, 
Gerlach, John, 
Given, Edward, 
Guptil, John, 
Grant, Joseph, 


Griswold, Horatio. 


Harper, John, 
Haynes, Edward, 
Hegerlein, Anton, 
Hessel, Clements, 
Kaneen, Jonathan, 
Knerem, Peter, 


Lamberton, W. A., 
Lord, John, 

Lutzy, Henry, 
Mahonna, John, 
Miller, Andrew, 
McGeue, Peter, 


Harper, John, 
Hebringer, J. M., 
Hemerick, John, 
Huntington, James. 
Kaneen, ‘Thomas, 
Kruse, Henry, 


Kruse, J. F. 


Lawrence, F. E., 
Lord, Hugh, 
Lyon, H. 
Meacher, John, 
Muldon, Patrick, 
McGuyre, Patrick, 


McLaughlin, John. 
Neel, Archibald. 
Ogram, J. W. 


Pauley, Christian, 


Pier, Truman, 


Porter, Samuel. 


Quayle, Daniel, 
Ranney, Joseph, 
Ranney, Sylvester, 
Remington, John. 
Schenkenberger, Jacob, Scherff, Jacob, 


_ Seubert, Conrad, 
Seman, John, 
Short, Lewis, 
Smith, J. J., 
Snider, Adam, 


Quackenbush, Nicholas. 
Ranney, Horatio, 
Reitz, Philip, 


Sexton, James, 
Shenohan, John, 
Slavin, James, 
Smith, W. T., 
Stewart, William, 


Sweet, James. 


Temple, Cyrus, 
Tolhurst, Geo., 


Thompson, S. J., 
Tuttle, E. M.,_ 
Tyler, Jas. 
Upton, George. 
Vance, N. S., 
Voelkle, Fretolen. 
Wall, Edward, 
Watson, James, 
Williams, George, 
Wolkie, Henry. 


Van Voast, G., 


Waber, Anton, 
Waltrick, Peter, 
Weaver, Andrew, 
Wink, George, 


The judges and barristers of about 
every court in England wear curled horse- 
tail hairs for wigs, and immense black 
silk gowns for an outside dress ; the su- 
preme court of the United States don the 
immense black silk gown, but omit the 
horsehair wig. It is claimed that those 
judicial garments have a tendency to carry 
respect for the law, terror to the criminal, 
deference for the judges ; and the judges 
think the more for themselves. While 
the shoemaker on his bench sits with 
shirt sleeves rolled up, a comely apron, 
and a neat paper cap upon his head, 
if he has no power to commit a per- 
son for contempt, he can send many 
an anxious individual on his way rejoic- 
ing, provided the shoes are finished ac- 
cording to promise and the pay therefor 
is well in hand. Those intellectual 
United States judges could get along bet- 
ter without gowns than shoes—it is im- 
possible to get along without the shoe- 
maker. 


GEORGE F. MARSHALL. 
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THE DEATH OF THE BALD EAGLE. 


Aran early day in the history of Cleve- 
land, when its enterprising and Christian 
people had erected many imposing tem- 
ples dedicated to the service and worship 
of the “Living God,” a disturbing ele- 
ment thrust itself upon its peaceful citizens. 
The aggressor was a little 7 x9 poorly 
printed paper called the “ Zideralis/, ed- 
ited and published by Samuel Under- 
hill.”’ It became at once alarmingly ag- 


gressive, and undertook the little job of an- 


nulling the sacred history of the Christian 
religion for over eighteen hundred years by 


the mere force of taking and reading his’ 


infidel paper and worshiping the devil he 
would set up in its stead. 

This infidel paper went about the city 
with a chip on its shoulder, as it were, 
challenging the ministers of the gospel and 
their Christian followers to knock it off and 
have a row, or cowardly flee before it and 
renounce .the teachings of the Bible. 
But the peace-loving, church-going people 
took little or no notice of these efforts to 
embroil them in a controversy, designed, as 
was suspected, more to make sales for his 
paper than to make converts to its 
untenable, infidel doctrines. But there 
were many young people in town who, 
after forbearance ceased to be a virtue, re- 
solved to “ knock off that chip.” At once 
a bright little paper was mysteriously pub- 


lished called “‘ Zhe Green Thistle,” edited 
by the Pickwick club. Its motto was: 
“TOUCH AND I PIERCE.” 

This sarcastic but dignified little paper 
had a wonderful circulation, and because 
it did pierce the swollen wind-bags of that 
infidel paper, captured the hearts of the 
good people of the city and became im- 
mensely popular. 

The Zideralist began to lose in circu- 
lation and character, if that were possible, 
and it became evident it was about to fall 
before the sharp attacks of the Zhiséle. 
But the excitement of the Canadian Re- . 
bellion turned up; the editors of the 
Liberalist espoused its cause and took 
this o¢casion to change its name to the 
“ Bald Eagle, published by Underhill and 
Thompson; office Handcock block, 
corner of Superior and Seneca streets.” 

But it was as ultra in agitating the 
cause of this uncalled for rebellion as the 
“ Liberalist” had been in the cause of in- 
fidelity, and was none the less game for 
the sharp-shooting Zhist/e. 

On the morning of the eighteenth of Jan- 
uary, 1839, it was reported that the Bald 
Eagle, a little scurrilous sheet printed and 
published by Messrs. Underhill and 
Thompson in this city, had come out with 
a gross and unparalleled attack on A. H. 
Curtis, esq., city clerk and recent mem- 
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ber of the Cleveland bar, charging him 
with having seduced a young lady in 
Rochester, New York, on his way from 
Hudson to Cleveland in 1836, and urging 
her to a life of shame in a notorious 
brothel, together with many additions and 
colorings, tending to render the charges 
the more disgraceful and infamous! The 
only excuse given for this unequaled libel 
was, that they supposed Mr. Curtis to be 
the editor of the ‘‘ Green Thistle.” 

Now the truth was that Mr. Curtis had 
never been in Rochester in his life, except 
to pass through it in the stage ; that on 
his way from Hudson to Cleveland he 
came in the stage with a friend who. was 
now in Cleveland, and the whole thing was 
a falsehood and a baseless fabrication ; 
that at the time alleged he was a student 
in Union college ; that he was a gentle- 
man of unimpeachable moral character. 
And further than this, the Bald Zagle 
was only another name for the infidel 
“ Liberalist,” published by the same men 
and edited by Samuel Underhill, and that 
scarcely a good citizen had escaped some 
foul attack upon their character, however 
blameless. ‘ 

In consequence of the popular feelings 
against the evil influences of that press, 
and the shameful and lying personal 
attack on Mr. Curtis, his personal friends 
met in a room in the Miller block, on 
Superior street, to consult together, to de- 
termine what should be done. 

At this impromptu meeting, composed 
of Mr. Curtis, A. H. Lewis, associate edi- 
tor of the Herald ; Theobald Umbstaet- 
ter, law student, afterwards a partner of 
E. M. Stanton, the famous war secretary 
in President Lincoln’s cabinet; Lieuten- 
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ant James Duncan of. the United States 
army ;* A. S. and George and Elijah San- 
ford, Hood, Palmeter Cross, and several 
others of the most respectable young men 
in the city. After a full and free discus- 
sion of the: different remedies suggested 
to counteract the effect of the vile slan- 
der, and not readily arriving at a conclu- 
sion from the gravity of the case and the 
somewhat divided opinions as to the char- 
acter of the remedy, Lieutenant Duncan 
broke the momentary silence. Quoting 
Shakespeare, he exclaimed: : 

She must die, or she will betray more men. 

Not another word was spoken. A 
heavy sledge-hammer was brought from a 
neighboring blacksmith’s shop. One of 
the most stalwart among them placed it 
under his overcoat, prepared, regrettingly 
but firmly, to demolish the instrument of 
this wicked libel by taking the law into 
their own hands, regardless of conse- 
quences, as there appeared no other ade- 
quate remedy. But here, for the first 
time during the meeting, Mr. Curtis 
spoke. Laying down the book he had 
been reading, and addressing his friends, 
said: 

I can stand up under these low, vulgar charges, 
knowing their source and their falsehood, with a 
clear conscience. You have decided that the Ba/d 
agile press shall be destroyed. Gentlemen, this is 
not my views, but if it must be broken up it is my 
business, and I cannot allow you to bring trouble 
upon yourselves on my account. Iam the man that 
must and will do it, no other. 

He went immediately to the printing 
office of the Bald Eagle, followed by a 
few friends, and said to the two libelers 





* Who distinguished himself in the Mexican war 
and was promoted to a colonelcy for gallantry and 
bravery. 
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present: ‘*‘ You have slandered me with- 
out cause. I will put it beyond your 
reach to do so to others less able to stand 
it.” He then, with the heavy sledge- 
hammer, utterly demolished the old- 
fashioned hand press of the notorious 
Bald Eagle. 

The news flew throughout the city like 
dry leaves in a storm. The best and 
most respectable citizens made haste to 
call upon Mr. Curtis, tendering to him 
and his assistant their unwavering sym- 
pathy and support, declaring with one ac- 
cord that he had done the public a ser- 
vice in removing a great nuisance. 

In the evening, at the Ohio City ex- 
change, kept by General Waller, where 
Mr. Curtis and a few personal friends 
were partaking of a social dinner tendered 
them, the festivities were interrupted 
for a few moments by the appearance _ be- 
fore them of Captain Lewis Dibble. All 
instantly guessed what that meant. Cap- 
tain Dibble, who had retired from a long, 
honorable and successful career on the 
lakes, and had been chosen one of the 
constables of the city, said to them in a 
stern voice, softened by a mischievous 
twinkle in his eyes : 

Gentlemen: I have a warrant to arrest several 
of you to appear before Dr. A. D. Smith, justice 
of the peace, on the complaint of Underhill & 
Thompson. [All rose up.] Sit down, gentlemen, 
and finish your dinner. I know all of you, and as 
none of you appear to me to have money enough 


to get out of town, you will, as I read the names 
in the warrant, give me your word of honor to ap- 
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pear before Justice Smith at nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning. Good evening, gentlemen. 

He was gone. The arrest was no sur- 
prise, but this unusual method of arrest 
was. 

Those named in the warrant of arrest 
promptly appeared before the magistrate 
at nine and, to their surprise, found H. B. 
Payne present as their volunteer attorney, 
prepared to defend them. After a brief 
consultation the case was adjourned one 
week and the justice only required each 
for himself to enter into a recognizance to 
appear before him at that time. 

In the meantime, on the advice of their 
volunteer attorney, a suit for libel against 
Underhill and Thompson was com- 
menced in the common pleas court by A. 
H. Curtis, laying his damages at ten 
thousand dollars. The proposed trial 
never came off. Mr. Underhill discov- 
ered the térrible error he had made, and 
in an extra Bald Zagle made a full recan- 
tation of the libelous charges and a full 
and ample apology, and, through his at- 
torney, offered as a settlement that. all 
costs made should be paid by him and all 
suits on both sides should be withdrawn 
and declared settled forever. 

By the advice of Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Curtis’ personal friends, this settlement 
was agreed to. Thus ended the Bald 
Eagle and the evils that had followed in 
its train during its lifetime. 


D. W. Cross. 
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THE AMERICAN RAILROAD: ITS INCEPTION, EVOLUTION AND 
RESULTS.* 


II. 


HERCULES IN HARNESS. 


‘* And, last of all, with inimitable power and ‘with whirlwind sound’ comes.the potent agency of steam. 
In comparison with the past, what centuries of improvement has this single agent comprised in the short 


compass of fifty years ! 


Everywhere practicable, everywhere efficient, it has an arm a thousand times 


stronger than that of Hercules, and to which human ingenuity is capable of fitting a thousand times as 


many hands as belong to Briareus. 
influence of its strong propulsion, the gallant ship— 


* Against the wind, against the tide, 
Still steadies with an upright keel.’” 


Steam, the harnessed Hercules of the 
modern world, was but the plaything of 
the ancient. Its properties known, its 


strength and adaptability were never 
guessed at; and century after century 
went by in the heavy and slow old 


methods, with the giant asleep, and no 
one able or willing to touch him with 
the wand of practical invention. 

Hero of old Alexandria—the city in 
which Euclid and Archimedes crowned 
their age with feats of mathematical 
and engineering wonders—had a dim 
view of this hidden power of nature, 
and brought some knowledge of it to 
the world; but his labor was only that 


Steam is found in triumphant operation on the seas ; and, under the 


—Daniel Webster. 


of curiosity, and came to no practical 
result. In the little bookf he has be- 
queathed to our ages—written a hun- 
dred and twenty years before the dawn 
of the Christian era—he has left a de- 
scription of his discovery and the 
methods by which he made the new- 
found power perform its bidden work. 
A hollow globe was placed on pivots, 
on which it was permitted to revolve, 
and steam was supplied from the boiler 
through a horizontal tube at the bot- 
tom of the machine, which tube com- 
municated with the pivot. This steam 
filled the globe and numerous arms at- 
tached to it, while a lateral orifice at 





* Hon. Rush R. Sloane of Sandusky, Ohio, who for years has made a careful and intelligent historical study of the 
ion problem in all its branches, and in whose library can be found a great mass of carefully-collected and valu- 
able material in this direction, has been of great service to the writer, in the verification of fact and the opening of new 


sources of information. 


By his aid the following additional points upon the subject treated in the first 


per have been 


: The first canal constructed in England was in 1755, when the Sankey canal, twelve and a half miles in length, 


was built to make the Sankey brook navigable from the Mersey to St. Helen’s. 


Phe father of Francis, Duke of Bridge- 


water, in 1732 obtained an act of parliament to construct a canal to Manchester, but feared to begin the work on account 


ce) e 


natural difficulties and the great expense it would entail upon himself and family. 


He also could find no engineer 


capable of undertaking the work, and it was not until the afterwards celebrated Brindley became known that the canal 


was resumed. In 1758 the Duke obtained a second act of 
the work was commenced. The first boat sailed over it on 


uly 17, 1761. 


liament, ey the powers granted by the first act, and 
** By reference to the oe a the Province of 
i 


Pennsylvania,” Mr. Sloane writes, “ you will find that some of the most influential and wealthy inhabitants of the prov- 
ince made application to the provincial legislature in 1762 for authority to open a water communication between the 
Schuylkill and Susquehanna rivers, and in the same year (1762) a survey with a view to this object was effected, and its 


bility demonstrated. 


In 1791 the canal was commenced, and in 1794—four miles in length—completed and operated. 


From this period work was suspended until 1816, when a new company was organized, and the entire canal completed and 
i This was the first projected, first chartered, first completed (one section) and first operated canal in 


pont in 1824. 

United States. And this survey, in 1762, was twelve years before the charter Wash 
ee J on page 514, is wrong, as the Middlesex canal was 

e S. & S. in Pennsylvania 


note quoted from ‘The American 
1787, and was not completed until 1808, th 


ington obtained in Virginia. The 
in 1789, not 
ing the oldest in the United States.” 


+‘ Spiritali seu Pneumatica.’ The work is still extant, and reproductions of it have been published. 
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the end of each of these arms allowed 
the steam to escape in a jet. The 
“reaction consequent on this produced 
a recoil and drove the arms around ; 
if, therefore, there had been a pulley 
at the upper part of the machine with 
a strap passing around it, the effect 
would have been to set any machinery 
in motion, to which the other end of 
the strap might have been attached ’””— 
a forerunner of the rotatory engines 
that, after the lapse of two thousand 
years, were built and operated upon 
something of the same principle. 

It is doubtful whether this engine of 
Hero was ever put to a practical use, 
its inventor, with more of an eye to 
principles than to history, telling us 
nothing on that score. There have 
been authorities, however, who advance 
the opinion that it was used in the 
Grecian temples by the priests for the 
purpose of imparting motion to their 
other apparatus. 

The priests, and others who found 
power or riches in a play upon the cre- 
dulity of the masses, made some use 
of the new power, we are credibly in- 
* formed, before the mechanic and ar- 
tisan had dreamed of its legitimate 
uses. It has been believed that the 
sound produced by the vocal statue of 
Memnon, at Thebes, was either from 
steam generated at its base; or from 
the expansion of air heated within by 
the rays of the morning sun ; and that 
“among the artful practices of the 
Delphian oracle, steam was resorted to, 
and that the vapors which surrounded 
the Pythian upon her tripod were 
evolved from vessels beneath,” while 


oi 
another writer adds the following item 
of like information: 

“Upon the banks of the Weser, 
the ancient Teutonic gods sometimes 
marked their displeasure by a sort of 
thunderbolt, which was immediately 
succeeded by a cloud that filled the 
temple. An image of the god Busterich, 
which was found in some excavations, 
clearly explains the manner in which 
this prodigy was accomplished by the 
priests. The head of the metal god 
was hollow, and contained within it a 
pot of water; the mouth and another 
hole above the forehead were stopped 
by wooden plugs; a small stove, 
adroitly placed in a cavity of the head, 
under the pot, contained charcoal, 
which, being light, gradually heated the 
liquid contained in the head. The 
vapor produced from the water having 
acquired sufficient pressure, forced out 
the wooden plugs with a loud report, 
and they were immediately followed by 
two jets of steam, which formed a dense 
cloud around the god, and concealed 
him from his astonished worshipers.” 

The Romans made use of steam in 
their baths. Travelerstell us that in the 
splendid Thermz of Carcalla there were 
halls not only for tepid and warm baths, 
but for steam as well. The same peo- 
ple also made use of a round vessel of 
metal, that was hollow, with a small 
aperture in it, and when filled with 
water and placed over a fire, steam was 
ejected with violence, the apparatus 
being used as a bellows for blowing 
fires, and for other purposes, 

The ancients also, if accounts may 
be relied upon, used it as a means for 





pranks that would not have been ex- 
pected of men of wisdom and study. 
“ Anthemius, the architect of Saint So- 
phia, occupied a house next door to 
that of Zeno, between whom and An- 
themius there existed afeud. Toannoy 
his neighbor, Anthemius placed on the 
ground floor of his own house several 
close digesters, or boilers, containing 
water. A flexible tube proceeded from 
the top of each of these, which was 
conducted through a hole made in the 
wall between the houses, and which 
communicated with the space under the 
floors of the rooms in the house of Zeno. 
When Anthemius desired to annoy his 
neighbor, he lighted fires under his 
boilers, and the steam produced by 
them rushed in such quantity and with 
such force under Zeno’s floors that 


they were made to heave with all the 
usual symptoms of an earthquake.’’* 


WORKING TOWARD PRACTICAL USES. 


There is enough of doubt concerning 
the achievements of Blasco de Garay, 
the Spanish navy-officer in the service 
of Charles I. of Spain, to leave him just 
outside the realm of actual history ; 
and yet evidence enough at hand to 
make it more than probable that he 
was the first, after the days of Hero, 
to give to steam a practical use. The 
Spanish archives tell of an attempt 
made by him in 1543 to move a ship 
by paddle-wheels, that, from the word- 
ing of the account, one would believe 
were moved by a steam-engine. Noth- 
ing is told concerning the method of 





**A History of Wonderful Inventions,’ New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1855, p. 8. 
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application or source of power, beyond 
the declaration that a “ vessel of boil- 
ing water”’ was a part of it.f Passing 
on to 1601 we find in the curious work 
‘ Spiritali,’ from the pen of Giovanni 
Battista della Porta, the description 
of an apparatus by which the pressure 
of steam might be made to raise a 
column of water, and the method of 
operation “included the application of 
the condensation of steam to the produc- 
tion of a vacuum into which the water 
would flow.” Fourteen years later Sal- 
mon de Caus, formerly an architect and 
engineer under Louis XIII. of France, 
published a work in Frankfort, in which 
he made an illustration of his declara- 
tion that “ water will, by the aid of fire, 
mount higher than its level.” In 1629 





+The result of de Garay’s experiment has been 
thus recounted: He had made propositions to the 
emperor of a means by which he could carry ships 
out of or into harbor against wind or tide ; and 
Charles ordered experiments to be made in the port 
of Barcelona, in the presence of public commission- 
ers, Accordingly, on the seventeenth of June in 
that year, de Garay appeared on the quay with his 
apparatus moored alongside. He took the utmost 
pains to conceal the nature of the invention, but it 
was perceived that the chief apparatus was a cal- 
dron of boiling water, and two wheels, one on each 
side of the vessel to be moved. The experiment 
answered in every respect. The vessel was found to 
progress at the rate of a league an hour, or, accord- 
ing to Rarago, the treasurer, who was one of the 
commissioners (but unfriendly to the design), at the 
rate of three leagues in two hours; but it did pro- 
gress, and was found to be easily under command 
and turned with facility to any point where it was 
directed. Favorable reports were made to the em- 
peror and to his son, Philip II., but anexpedition in 
which they were at that time engaged prevented the 
carrying out of the design to any practical effect. 
Thus the world was in all probability hindered for two 
centuries from reaping the immense advantages that 
would have resulted from the adoption of steam nav- 
igation. 
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Giovanni Branca of Lovetto, a town in 
Italy, published a work in Rome that 
described a number of ingenious con- 
trivances, among which was a steam- 
engine, “in which the steam, issuing 
from a boiler, impinged upon the vanes 
of an horizontal wheel.” 

Passing on to 1663 and across the 
channel to England, we begin to touch 
upon the work of a man who had much 
to do with opening the door to a prac- 
tical application of steam and to the 
more definite results of Watts and 
Stephenson and the achievements of 
modern days. The curious publication 
of Edward Somerset, second marquis 
of Worcester,* ‘A Century of the 
Names and Scantlings of Inventions by 
me’ Already Practiced,’ describes an 
invention of an apparatus for raising 


water by steam—the chief advance of 
which lies in the use of a separate 


boiler. The uses to which it was put 
were in the elevating of water for prac- 
tical purposes at Vauxhall, near Lon- 
don, and also in Raglan castle, the 
home of the inventor. The following 
description is given in Worcester’s. own 
words : 

“IT have invented an admirable and 





*This remarkable personage lived in the exciting 
times of the civil wars between Charles the First and 
his parliament, and taking part with the king lost 
his fortune, was imprisoned in Ireland, escaped and 
went to France. He returned to England as a 
secret agent of the royal family, was discovered and 
confined in the tower. ‘‘It is said that during this 
imprisonment, while he was engaged one day in 
cooking his own dinner, he observed the lid of the 
pot was continually being forced upwards by the 
vapor of the boiling water contained in the vessel. 
Being a man of thoughtful disposition” he saw the 
consequences of this power and upon obtaining his 
liberty set himself to work it out. 


forcible way to drive up water by fire ; 
not by drawing or sucking it upwards, 
for that must be, as the philosopher 
terms it, intra spheram activitatis, which 
is but at such a distance. But this way 
hath no bounder, if the vessels be 
strong enough. For I have taken a 
piece of whole cannon whereof the end 
was burst and made a great crack.. So 
that, having a way to make my vessels 
so that they are strengthened by the 
force within them, and the one to fill 
after the other, I have seen the water 
run like a constant fountain stream 
forty feet high. One vessel of water, 
rarified by fire, driveth up forty of cold 
water, and a man that tends the work 
has but to turn two cocks; that one 
vessel of water being consumed, another 
begins to force and refill with cold 
water, and so successively, the fire 
being tended and kept constant, while 
the self-same person may likewise 
abundantly perform in the interim be- 
tween the necessity of turning the said 
cocks.” 

Others advanced along the road thus 
opened. Upon the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and the driving of 
Protestants from France, one Denys 
Papin, a philosopher of Blois, found 
himself in England where he became 
associated with the learned men and 
societies of that kingdom, and soon 
gave himself to various inventions in 
connection with steam. In 1680 he 
invented the digester, in which sub- 
stances not affected by water boiling 
under atmospheric pressure were sub- 
jected to such action under high pres- 
sure, and thus thoroughly “ digested ” 
or cooked. The danger from the burst- 
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ing of these vessels led him a year later 
to apply a more perfect lever safety- 
valve than any that was then in exist- 
ence. In 1690 he constructed a work- 
ing model of an engine, consisting of a 
steam-cylinder “ with a piston which 
was raised by steam pressure and which 
descended again when the condensation 
of the steam produced a vacuum be- 
neath it.” 

Necessity, long since called the 
mother of invention, proved herself 
such in this line of development, the 
demand for some method of keeping 
the British mines free from water lead- 
ing Thomas Savery, in 1698, to perfect 
a steam engine that was successfully 
applied to that purpose. The princi- 
ple thus clearly defined and actual 
practical results thus achieved, the 
work of those who came after was 
along a road from which the main diffi- 
culties had been removed, but that was 
by no means opened to the desired end. 

The impulse thus set going was car- 
ried on through the following century, 
in the experiments and discoveries of 
Newcomer, Smeaton, Boultoa, and, 
finally, James Watts, whose labors and 
successes form an important era in 
the history of the steam engine. So 
far, even, we might say, up to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, the 
application of steam was supposed to 
be most effective for stationary uses; 
and only a dreamer here and there be- 
gan to foresee the larger and more won. 
derful possibilities that lay in the steam- 
boat and the railroad car. 

I have thus hastily and briefly sketched 
the beginnings of steam power, and 
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will dwell no longer upon a story com- 
mon to all histories of invention and 
mechanical achievement—the story of 
Watts, of Stephenson, of Trevithick, 
of Fulton, and their compeers; of the 
transformation of the stationary engine 
into the wheeled carriage; of the slow 
but ever-advancing processes by which 
the toy of Hero became the giant loco- 
motive of to-day. Attention will rather 
be invited to the steps by which that 
locomotive became known, how it was 
accepted in America, and how it was 
recognized at last as the true solution 
of the transportation problem.* 


THE SEASON OF SUGGESTION. 


Even the suggestions of its power 
were received with doubt in the begin- 
ning. The canal was quoted as the 
sum total of all desire, by those who 
had struggled so bravely and unceas- 
ingly for its creation, and who could 
not confess, even in their own hearts, 
that a greater was already on the way 
for its displacement. Without intend- 
ing to dispute or detract from the 
claim of any American as to the ear- 
liest suggestions of the use of steam 
carriages in this country, it will be per- 
tinent and illustrative in this connection 
to glance at the contents of a pamphlet 
issued by Colonel John Stevens of 
Hoboken, in 1812, in which he not 
only clearly advanced a plan for a rail- 
road but urged the National govern- 
ment to take hold of and develop his 
idea.. He had, as early as 1809, defined 
the proportions of the locomotive and 





* The inception of the railroad, as such, will be 
taken up in a succeeding chapter. 
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compared “the superior capacity and 
advantages of a railway with those of 
a canal,” and had urged his ideas in 
various quarters, not the least enter- 
taining portions of his publication be- 
ing the arguments of learned men 
against the theories he so earnestly 
advanced. His little work was en- 
titled, ‘Documents Tending to Prove 
the Superior Advantages of Railways 
and Steam Carriages over Canal Nav- 
igation.’ “ Although my proposal,” 
says the author in his introduction, 
“has failed to gain the approbation of 
the commissioners for the improvement 
of inland navigation of the state of 
New York (Messrs. Livingston, Morris 
and Clinton), yet I feel by no means 
dis¢ouraged respecting the final result 
of the project. The very objections 


the committee have brought forward 
serve only to increase, if possible, my 
confidence in the superiority of the 
proposed railways to canals.... The 
extension of the main arteries of such a 
system... would by no means be a 


work of time. It would be exempted 
totally from the difficulties, casualties, 
interruptions and delays incident to the 
formation of canals. Requiring no 
supply of water, no preeision in level- 
ing, the work could be commenced and 
carried on in various detached parts 
and its progress would be rapid. Rami- 
fications would from time to time be 
extended. . But there remains 
another view in which this important 
improvement demands the attention of 
the general government—the celerity it 
would afford of communication with the 
different sections of our wide-extended 


empire. To the rapidity of a steam 
carriage on these railways no definite 
limit can be set. The flying proas in 
the Pacific ocean sail twenty miles an 
hour. The resistance of the water in- 
creases in the square of the velocity of 
the vessel. Not so with the steam car- 
riage ; it moves in a fluid eight hundred 
times more rare than water. The re- 
sistance will be proportionately dimin- 
ished. If then a proa can be driven 
twenty miles per hour by the wind (the 


_propulsive power of which is constantly 


diminishing as the velocity of the proa 
increases) through so dense a fluid as 
water, I can see nothing to hinder a 
steam carriage from moving on these 
ways with a velocity of one hundred 
miles an hour. This astonishing ve- 
locity is considered as merely possible. 
It is probable that in practice it may 
not be convenient to exceed twenty or 
thirty miles per hour; actual experi- 
ments, however, can alone determine 
this matter, and I should not be sur- 
prised at seeing steam carriages pro- 
pelled at the rate of forty or fifty miles 
per hour....I am anxious and am- 
bitious that my native country. should 
have the honor of being the first to 
introduce an improvement of such 
immense importance to society at large, 
and should feel the utmost reluctance 
at being compelled to resort to foreign- 
ers in the first instance. As no doubt 
exists in my mind but that the value of 
the improvement would be duly appre- 
ciated and carried into effect by trans- 
atlantic governments, I have been more 
urgent in pressing the subject upon the 
attention of congress.” 





Colonel Stevens then gives an elabo- 
rate plan of his proposed railways, which 
is here reproduced, as showing how 
crude he was in some of his details as 
compared with the knowledge and 
methods of to-day, and yet how ad- 
vanced he was as regarded the main 
ideas. He proceeds : 

“ Without further preface I will now 
proceed to propose a plan which, I 
flatter myself, embraces both these im- 
portant objects. Let a railway of tim- 
ber be formed by the nearest practica- 
ble route between Lake Erie and 
Albany, the angle of elevation in no 
part to exceed one degree or such an 
elevation, whatever it may be, as will 
admit of wheel carriages to remain sta- 
tionary when no power is exerted to 
impel them forward — this railway, 
throughout its course, to be supported 
on pillars, raised from three to five or 
six feet from the surface of the ground, 
the carriage wheels of cast iron, the 
rims flat, with projecting flanges to fit 
on the surface of the railways, the 
moving power to be a steam-engine, 
nearly similar in construction to that on 
board the /udiana, a ferry-boat ply- 
ing between this city (New York) and 
Hoboken. 

“It would be altogether unnecessary 
to go into a detailed description of the 
mode of adopting and applying the 
machinery of a steam-engine to the 
purpose of propelling carriages placed 
on railways. It is sufficient to say that 
I feel the fullest confidence in being 
able to convince an experienced and 
skillful engineer of the entire practica- 
bility of the plan. 
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“T shall now attempt to explain the 
many and important advantages result- 
ing from carrying this plan into effect : 

“In the first place, as to expense. 
On the most exaggerated scale of cal- 
culation the expense of such a railway 
would not exceed that of an ordinary 
turnpike road, with a good coat of 
gravel on it. 

“Second. The far greater part of 
the work can be performed by common 
laborers, and, as no accuracy of level- 
ing would be required, it may be com- 
menced and carried on in as many dif- 
ferent places as may be‘found expedient. 
It might, therefore, be accomplished 
with ease in one or two seasons. 

“Third. From its elevation above 
the surface of the ground, the timber 
of which the railway is framed will be 
little subject to decay; and from this 
elevation, too; the travel on it can 
never be interrupted, as it will be raised 
above the ordinary level of the deepest 
snows. 

“Fourth. These railways, from the 
nature of their construction, will be 
free from the numerous casualties to 
which canals are liable. 

“ Fifth. The expense of transporta- 
tion would be much less than on a 
canal of the best construction.” 

This plan was laid before the New 
York Board of Inland Navigation, which 
referred it to a committee, whose ad- 
verse report was forwarded to Colonel 
Stevens by Gouverneur Morris, on the 
sixteenth of March, 1812. Some of 
the points in that report are, briefly, as 
follows : ' 

“Mr. Stevens proposes a railway, on 
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which a steam-engine is to propel, by a 
force equal to the competent number 
of horses, one hundred tons, at the rate 
of four miles an hour. As horses move 
on the earth when drawing a weight, it 
is believed that an equal power must, 
to produce the same effect, have suffi- 
cient hold on the earth; and it is 
doubted whether an engine in a wagon 
can work it forward with as much ad- 
vantage as horses on a road. If the 
engine turn the wheels and propel the 
weight by their friction on the railways, 
it may be questioned whether the effect 
will equal expectation.” Other ob- 


jections advanced were: That the rims 
of the wheels, however accurate, would, 
by their friction, impede the progres- 
sive motion, which would be increased 
if the “logs of the railway should 
warp;” if the rims and railways should 


not exactly fit, there might result “such 
variance of direction as would bring 
the rims to cut the rails;” and, in con- 
clusion, as follows : 
“And thus we are definitely led to 
ask whether a railway can be con- 
structed of sufficient strength. It is 
proposed that one hundred tons be put 
in motion on it, at the rate of four miles 
per hour, which is nearly two yards in 
a second. If this motion were pro- 
duced by force fixed to the earth, it 
must not only be equal to the weight 
multiplied into the velocity but as 
much greater as would be needful to 
overcome the resistance of friction. 
No formula has yet been discovered by 
which to calculate the proportion be- 
tween power, friction and effect ; but 
experience has demonstrated that fric- 
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tion is always a deduction from power. 
Where that operates (as is supposed to . 
be intended on the present occasion) 
by friction, at the circumference of 
wheels, overcoming that which is at 
their axis (and propelling so great a 
weight), the deduction must be greater 
than in common cases. Put it, how- 
ever, for the present, at nothing, and 
for the weight of wagon, steam-engine 
and fuel allow nothing ; still, we shall 
have force one hundred and weight 
one hundred (together two hundred) 
working with a velocity of four 
miles per hour, by friction, on a rail- 
way. It does not seem probable that 
a way could be made of sufficient 


‘strength. But, if it can, the-committee | 


conceive that it must be composed of 
materials much more solid and durable 
than wood. Moreover,. as it is self- 
evident that the same way will not serve 
for carriages going and returning, the 
expense, which would (it is conceived) 
for a single way exceed that of a canal, 
must be doubled, and would, therefore, 
render the construction unadvisable 
were it sanctioned by experience.” 
Colonel Stevens combatted these con- 
clusions ably, but enough has been 
quoted to show his idea and to indicate 
how far he was in advance of the prac- 
tical men of his day, and also the spirit 
of opposition which the new method 
of travel and transportation was com- 
pelled' to meet. The above quotations, 
with many more of like character, may 
be found in an able article by Joseph 
E. Bloomfield, entitled “ First Applica- 
tion of Steam to Railways,” published 
in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, Vol, 





XIV., pages 249 to 260. In conclusion, 
the author relates a personal experience 
of interest in this connection: ‘“ Cer- 
tain it is,’ says he, in reference to 
Colonel Stevens, “‘ there was no one at 
his day who predicted with such cer- 
tainty its powers for quick motion, or 
described its proportions. It is true, 
I believe, that Henry Meigs, esq., of 
New York, when in our legislature, 
1817, before. the Erie canal was com- 
menced, promulgated, five or six years 
after Stevens, the heterodox doctrine of 
‘propelling loaded boats on dry land 
by steam,’ and then advocated ‘wide 
railways with wheels of large diameter 
for locomotives, to send them forward 
sixty miles per hour?’ It is said that 
even with his fine talents he lost his 
influence in the legislature, and by a 


majority was considered a subject fit 
for a straight-jacket, like Colonel Stev- 


ens in his day. Such is often the 
fate of enterprise with the slow cal- 
culating capitalists. In the year 1836, 
after conducting a survey through 
Westchester county, to test the feasi- 
bility of a railway on the east side of 
the Hudson river, interior to Albany, I 
was asked if ‘I was really so crazy as 
to propose a railway along the margin 
of the noble Hudson river to compete 
with the steamboats.’ On my reply, 
‘it was by a remarkable and nearly 
level route (thirty feet to the mile) 
through the interior, where there were 
rich farmers to supply our markets 
daily with our wants,’ the plan was 
pronounced ‘not so visionary.’ At the 
present day (1846) there are found cap- 
italists who give notice that they will 
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apply to the present legislature for a 
railway, ‘on the margin of the river,’ 
to compete with the first steamboats of 
the world.” 

It is with some admiration for the 
boldness of the writer that, as early as 
1823—when the canal was indeed king— 
we find this glowing tribute to the pos- 
sibilities of steam : 

“T feel some degree of pleasure in 
commencing this volume by the inser- 
tion of an article which seems fully to 
authenticate the facts reported, as the 
mighty improvements made by our 
countryman, Perkins, on the properties, 
application and power of steam, which 
are probably to produce the greatest 
revolution in the world that ever was 
brought about by human ingenuity or 
human strength, by acquiring the power 
fabled to have been possessed by the 
giants of old, of heaping up mountain 
on mountain, and in sending forth man, 
armed by science, as if to subdue the 
very principles of gravitation and re- 
verse the order of nature by giving 
motion to inanimate things! The snow- 
capt rocks of the most elevated and 
hitherto inaccessible places and, per- 
haps, the depths of the ocean are to be 
dissolved or ‘vexed’ through the un- 
conquerable strength of steam. There 
is no measure to calculate the extent to 
which this discovery may proceed. 
The force of millions of men may be 
concentrated on a small lot of ground, 
and the power that raised the greatest 
of the Egyptian pyramids be gathered 
in a space fifteen or twenty feet square.” 

Those who read this sixty-five years 
ago perhaps thought it extravagant ; 











viewed in the light of our knowledge, it 
is tame enough. 

We have already had a glimpse of the 
steam “boat on wheels” with which 
Oliver Evans traversed the streets of 
Philadelphia and leard his prophecies 
as to the day when his steam carriages 
would fly between that city and New 
York. Something of the same charac- 
ter was the proposal of S. T. Conn of 
Virginia, who, in 1824, announced to 
an incredulous world that he had “‘ made 
an improvement in the application of 
steam,” “which from its small dimen- 
sions and the concentration of power in 
the generator” gave certain assurance 
that he might “ propel carriages on any 
turnpike or other road which has no 
uncommon obstruction.’”’ The con- 
struction of his generator was such, the 
water needed was of so small quantity 
and the fuel of such small amount that 
there was no danger from bursting 
boilers, while the inventor had “ ascer- 
tained a method of guiding the carriage, 
which obviates the necessity of rail- 
ways.” It was the modestly expressed 
desire of Mr. Conn to establish a steam 
coach to run between Alexandria and 
Washington city or the last named 
place and Baltimore, and as his own 
funds were not “ adequate to the under- 
taking,’ he invited. the aid of “those 
who may be able and willing to engage 
in such an enterprise,” to whom he 
stood ready to “ give such explanations 
as may tend to remove every possible 
doubt of the practicability of the meas- 
ure.”’ Twelve hundred dollars was the 
sum needed, and Mr. Conn expressed 
himself as willing “to charge nothing 
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for the invention,” but “become a 
shareholder on the same terms as 
others.” I find nothing on record to 
show that his plan was carried out. 

In 1825 one writer for the American 
press admits that steam and steam 
highways may eventually hold their 
own against horse-power and the 
canal, in these cautious words: ‘ The 
British people appear to have run wild 
with projects to invest their surplus 
capital. Any bubble is grasped at that 
affords a prospect of income. The 
great prevailing notion is that railroads, 
traveled by wagons, driven or dragged 
by steam power, is a cheaper and more 
expeditious mode of transporting com- 
modities than by way of the canals, 
and it is probable that the experiment 
will be extensively tried during the 
present year. The very great profit 
which many of the canals have yielded 
pushed on this speculation, and, indeed, 
from what we see stated on the subject, 
it appears very probable that. certain 
railroads might be made which would 
be as productive as most of the canals, 
if the facts stated about resistance, ve- 
locity, etc., are true.” 

The London Courier in October, 1829, 
relates the following as a remarkable 
result of an uncertain experiment with 
locomotive power : 

“About a fortnight since, a number 
of experiments with the locomotive en- 
gines were performed at Killingworth, 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by order of 
the committee of the Liverpool & 
Manchester railway. In the first in- 
stance, namely, on the eighteenth ult., 
the trials were made with an old and 
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imperfect engine, the results of which 
gave a speed of not more than four 
miles an hour with moderate load. On 
the twenty-second ult., however, a su- 
perior engine, of eight horse-power 
being employed, the diameter of the 
wheels being four feet, five different 
trials of its power and speed were made. 
The weight moved, exclusive of the en- 
gine, was forty-eight tons fifteen hun- 
dredweight. The inclination of the 
road was 1 in 840—the greatest rise in 
any part 11 inches in roo yards, 1 in 
327. The engine and load being moved 
in both directions along this inclined 
plane, the total result may be considered 
*as upon a horizontal plane. The aver- 
age velocity was nearly seven miles an 
hour, and the greatest speed nine and 
one-half miles an hour. As these en- 
gines were not of the best construction 
for speed, no doubt can be entertained 
that, with proper engines, goods and 
merchandise may be conveyed with a 
very considerably increased velocity.” 

A somewhat grotesque argument was 
put forth. at about this period by one 
genius, who figured out to his own satis- 
faction that the railroad once estab- 
lished, its cost would become so great 
thatit would be eventually abandoned for 
the wagon roadand canal. His argument 
ran along this line: To form a mile of 
single road 184 tons 16 cwts. of iron 
will be required, in the manufacture of 
which 747 tons 13 cwts. of coal will be 
used. To make all the roads then pro- 
posed would require 8,142,316 tons of 
coal, and to maintain them 2,363,606 
tons annually. “Such a demand for 
' goal,” he solemnly continues, “ must 
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raise its price even at the outset, and it 
will increase rapidly every year until 
the price of steam will cause the charge 
for carriage to be raised to so high a 
rate as to make the existing channels 
of conveyance the cheapest.” A more 
encouraging view was taken by the 
London Quarterly Review for March of 
the same year (1825), which advanced 
an extended argument in favor of the 
railroad as against the canal, accom- 
panied by figures and arguments which 
no one but a canal enthusiast or capital- 
ist would have undertaken to gainsay or 
oppose. 

Yet there was opposition in abun- 
dance from the first in England, not 
only from natural British conservatism 
but from those whose personal interests 
were supposed to be placed in jeopardy 
by the new mode of conveyance. 
There were towns that, by a majority 
of their residents, or in their corporate 
capacities, petitioned that no railway 
or canal should be permitted to en- 
croach upon their borders. The pro- 
prietors of stage-coaches and other 
carriers demanded that their means of 
livelihood should not be taken from 
them. “The medical faculty,” relates 
one authority,* “ were pressed into the 
service of the opposition, with direful 
forebodings as to the physical evils that 
would follow from traveling ‘at the rate 
of thirty to forty miles an_ hour. 
Country squires set up a howl as to the 
devastation that railways would work on 
their fox-covers. Territorial magnates 
joined in the crusade on the ground 
that the sparks from the locomotives 
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would fire their plantations and destroy 
the amenities of their demesnes. Canal 
proprietors urged that they had already 
provided all the facilities necessary for 
heavy traffic, and that it would be 
grossly unjust to them to allow a rival 
interest to step in and deprive them of 
the fruits of their efforts and expenditure 
(employing, it will be noted, the very ar- 
guments used by others in opposition to 
their proposed artificial waterways). 
In some cases railway companies were 
forbidden to use any ‘locomotive or 
movable engines’ without the con- 
sent of the owners and occupiers of 
lands through which their line passed. 
Railway engineers and surveyors were 
not permitted to carry out their surveys 
without resorting to either force or 
strategy. Large sums of money were 
extorted for the purpose of buying off 
opposition. Many wiseacres_ pro- 
nounced that the system would, after 
all, prove a failure.” 

The New York National Advocate of 
May, 1825, was prepared to welcome 
with liberal appreciation the advent of 
the locomotive in America, expressing 
gratification that the subject was “ at- 
tracting considerable inquiry through- 
out the country,’ and declaring that 
“we cannot doubt that the experiment 
will be soon tried, and if tried, we 
have every assurance of success.” 

It is among the recorded events of 
the year yet under consideration that 
one Matthew Broemark, a _ learned 
Danish mathematician, had concluded 
that England ‘should not have all the 
advantages of steam, and setting him- 
self to work, had invented a new steam- 
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carriage, which could be easily guided 
and made to travel fourteen leagues 
per hour. The first experiment was 
attempted when at a point sixty leagues 
from Copenhagen. The carriage was 
loaded with passengers, and setting out 
at half-past eleven, arrived at the gates 
of the capital at a quarter to five. 
“This,” commented a New York jour- 
nal, “‘is traveling at a rapid rate, 
indeed, and would enable us with great 
ease to visit Philadelphia, transact 
business and return early in the evening 
—an improvement of great value and 
importance.” 

Suggestions of various sorts were 
heard in various quarters of the Union. 
In Harrisburgh it is gravely announced 
that, in order that the legislature of 
Pennsylvania might have a demonstra- 
tion of the utility of railroads, one of a 
thousand yards was to be built on 
Capitol hill, while an engine was being 
constructed for exhibition thereon. In 
December, 1825, it was announced. by 
the Albany newspapers that an appli- 
cation was to be made to the legislature 
of New York for the “incorporation of 
a company to construct a railway from 
Schenectady to the Hudson, at Albany 
and Troy,” the object of the proposed 
line being ‘‘to present a means of 
transportation for the trade of the 
canal, which will avoid the delay and 
expense attending the passage of twenty- 
eight locks which occur between the 
Hudson and Schenectady”—a project 
of which we shall hear moré anon. 
Commenting on the above proposal, 
the editor of the New York Statesman 
writes to his paper in February, 1826: 





“There is no doubt in my mind that a 
railway from Albany to Schenectady, 
with steam-carriages, would be found 
both useful and profitable to a company 
who might construct it.- So many elabo- 
rate descriptions of railways have been 
published in the English papers, and 
some of them transferred into our own, 
that it would be a waste of time and 
paper to enter into detail. If any of 
our enterprising citizens are, however, 
disposed to introduce the improvement 
in the United States, it will afford me 
great pleasure to execute any com- 
mands, with no other remuneration than 
the satisfaction of a ride after the work 
is completed.” The same newspaper, 
on May 12, announces that “ Mr. 


Stevens” had “ at length put his steam- 
carriage in motion”—causing it to 


travel around “the circle at the Ho- 
boken hotel at the rate of about six 
miles an hour.” “The circle of the 
curve is very rank,” continued the ac- 
count, “ more so than can possibly be 
required in pursuing the route of a road. 
This great deviation from a straight 
line gives rise to an enormous friction, 
the greater part of which, however, Mr. 
Stevens has contrived to obviate. His 
engine and carriage weigh less than a 
ton, whereas those now in England 
weigh from eight to ten tons. The 
original intention was to give the car- 
riage a motion of sixteen or twenty 
miles an hour; but he has deemed it 
more prudent to move in the first 
instance with a moderate velocity, 
which renders it impracticable to move 
fast.” 
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A SAMPLE PROJECT. 


As illustrating the mechanical, geo- 
graphical and economic discussion 
which this growing question now re- 
ceived—but not, it must be understood, 
as standing prior in date to other 
measures—and as representing like dis- 
cussions elsewhere of like projects, 
attention will be briefly called to a 
meeting held in Baltimore* on February 
12, 1827, at which the question of an 
improved method of reaching the west 
was considered. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate more fully and 
report at an adjourned meeting to be 
held on the nineteenth. 

At that gathering their report was pre- 
sented, which embraced the reasoning 
of various railroad advocates, accom- 
panied by some estimates of the cost of 
building such road from Baltimore to 
the Ohio river, and the volume of trade 
which might be drawn to the support 
of such project if once completed. As 
a result of that meeting a charter was 
obtained from Maryland for the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad company, with 
a capital of five millions, in shares of a 
hundred dollars each. The stock was 
at once subscribed by the state, the city 
of Baltimore and individuals. 

So much for the facts. Now to the 
conclusions which were drawn by the 
Review writer thereon—favorable in 
the main, but cautious, as became a re- 





* «' Proceedings of Sundry Citizens of Baltimore, 
Convened for the Purpose of Devising the Most 
Efficient Means of Improving the Intercourse Be- 
tween that City and the Western States.” North 
American Review, Vol. XXV., p. 62, July, 1827. 
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viewer who could not afford to be 
proved a false prophet: ‘ Little known 
as railroads are in America,” said he, 
_ “and their more extended use not yet 
fully proved in England, the scheme is 
certainly a bold one, of constructing a 
road of this sort, not less than two hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length, and 
surmounting an elevation of three 
thousand feet. . . . Whether its 
achievement be within the means of 
the projectors, or practicable at all, at 
any moderate cost, we have too little 
knowledge either of the subject of 
railroads in general, or of the country 
through which the projected one is to 
pass, to hazard more than an opinion, 
and that, we confess, is favorable. 

In counting the cost of such an enter- 
prise as that which the people of Balti- 
more have embarked in, it is but fair in 
the computation, to oppose the magni- 
tude of the results to that. of the 
attempt, as the adventurousness of the 
latter is proportionally justified by the 
benefits of the former. In this view 
the zeal exhibited by Baltimore on this 
subject is no more than we should ex- 
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pect from a rational enterprise. . . 
After witnessing the many triumphs of 
science in the present age, we confess 
we are more inclined to confide in 
speculations reasonable in themselves, 
and to hope that railroads may add as 
largely to the facilities of commerce as 
canals have done before them.” 

With this patriotic and modest wish, 
we can properly close this branch of 
the subject. | 

My discussion of the subject under 
treatment has been, so far, preparatory 
—a showing of the slow and careful 
processes by which the American rail- 
road was compelled to introduce itself ; 
of the difficulties in its way; the assur- 
ances of success demanded of it before 
it was allowed to make the trial; of the 
prophecies of those regarded as vision- 
ary dreamers, and of the concessions 
and aid of capital as at last given. 
The foundation thus laid, we are now 
ready to look at the first roads, by 
which the dreams of the inventors be- 
came the actualities of practical com- 
mercial fact. 

J. H. Kennepy. 


[To be continued.) 
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HISTORY OF OHIO. 


XV. 


THE QUEBEC ACT.—LORD DUNMORE’S WAR. 


WueEn, on the twenty-sixth day of 
February, 1773, the county of West- 
moreland, Pennsylvania, was _ estab- 
lished. out of Bedford county, in the 
southwestern portion of that province, 
it was because emigration had con- 
tinued to flow with even increased force, 
since its commencement in 1767, into 
the trans-Alleghany country, striking, as 
we have seen, the Ohio and moving 
down the left bank of that river. The 
limits of Westmoreland on the south 
and west were the limits of Pennsyl- 
vania, but these had not been deter- 
mined, and there was, as before inti- 
mated, a controversy with Virginia 
concerning this unrun boundary, made 
doubly offensive to the province last 
named because of the seeming deter- 
mination of the other claimant to ex- 
tend complete civil jurisdiction over 
the disputed territory. 

It was as early as the first day of 
November, 1738, that Virginia erected 
into a separate and distinct county, 
called Augusta, “all that territory and 
tract of land at present deemed to be a 
part of the county of Orange, lying on 
the northwest side of the top of the said 
mountains [Blue Ridge], extending 
from thence northerly, westerly and 
southerly, beyond the said mountains, to 


the utmost limits of Virginia, [and 
that it should] be separated from 
the rest of the said county [of 
Orange] and erected into two dis- 
tinct counties and parishes, to be di- 
vided by a line to be run from the head 
spring at Hedgman river to the head 
spring of the River Potomack. And 
that all that part of the said territory 
lying to the northeast of the said line, 
beyond the top of the said Blue Ridge, 
shall be one distinct county and parish 
to be calied by the name of the county 


‘of Frederick and parish of Frederick, 


and that the rest of the said territory 
lying on the other side of the said line, 
beyond the top of the said Blue Ridge, 
shall be one other distinct county and 
parish, to be called by the name of the 
county of Augusta and parish of Au- 
gusta.” 

But what were the “ utmost limits of 
Virginia” as claimed by that province 
to the westward and northwestward? 
It is sufficient to say that they extended 
to the Mississippi and the great lakes. 
In fact, according to Virginia, a large 
part of what had been made Westmore- 
land county was, including Pittsburgh, 
in the county of that province, in ex- 
istence and still known as “‘ Augusta ”’ 
at the beginning of 1773. Construct- 
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ively, then, according to Virginia’s 
claim, all of what is now the state of 
Ohio became first a part of Orange 
county, Virginia, and subsequently, as 
just shown, a portion of Augusta county. 
And it so remained until 1774 and, we 
may say, for some time thereafter. 
Manifestly, Virginia could have no 
greater claim to the region northwest of 
the Ohio than what had been given the 
province in its charters previously 
granted by the crown; and should 
parliament see fit to curtail this claim— 
abrogate these grants to any extent— 
what recourse had that province? Cer- 
tainly none but to take up arms in de- 
fense of her supposed rights. But there 
were other claimants to greater or 
less portions of the territory just 


spoken of; these were the provinces 


of New York, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. Now, as we shall presently 
see, parliament did, in effect, exercise, 
in a few months after the ushering in of 
1774, such a prerogative as the one 
suggested against all the provinces just 
mentioned. The cause for this it is 
pertinent at this time to inquire into 
briefly. 

Under the proclamation of the En- 
glish king, in 1763, issued immediately 
after the treaty of Paris, all the terri- 
tory which was afterward known as 
“Lower Canada” was formed into a 


new government, known as the province, 


of Quebec. Westward of this there 
was no law or government except under 
military control. But this did in no 
wise affect the region now constituting 
the state of Ohio, as there were no 
white people resident therein. 


dis 


However, early in 1774, there was 
almost a certainty that such would not 
long be the case unless something was 
done to prevent it, as emigration was 
already looking with longing eyes for 
good land beyond the “ Beautiful river.” 
Now there had already arisen a suffi- 
cient cause (as deemed by the govern- 
ment of Great Britain and parliament) 
to justify the passage of an act which 
would prevent settlements northwest of 
the Ohio by inhabitants from any of 
the thirteen colonies: it was the grow- 
ing spirit of liberty they clearly mani- 
fested in their resistance to aggressive 
measures of the mother country. To 
conciliate, therefore, that part of Can- 
ada which had a considerable popula- 
tion, so that the inhabitants would not 
join with the other provinces in resist- 
ing the demands of the king and parlia- 
ment, a law was passed in June, 1774, 
known as the “Quebec Act,” whereby 
the province of Quebec was enlarged 
to such dimensions as would embrace 
all the French settlements upon the 
upper lakes and the Mississippi river. 
At the same time it was so worded as 
to practically exclude those of the En- 
glish race from settling beyond the 
Ohio. 

The act defined the limits of the 
province of Quebec to be “all the ter- 
ritories, islands and countries in North 
America belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain, bounded on the south 
by a line from the Bay of Chaleurs 
along the high lands which divide the 
rivers that empty themselves into the 
River St. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the sea, to a point in forty-five 
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degrees of north latitude, on the east- 
ern bank of the River Connecticut ; 
keeping the.same latitude directly west 
through the Lake Champlain until, in 
the same latitude, it meets the River 
St. Lawrence; from thence up the east- 
ern bank of the said river to the Lake 
Ontario and the river called the Niag- 
ara, and thence along by the eastern 
and southeastern bank of Lake Erie, 
following the said lake until the same 
shall be intersected by the northern 
boundary, granted by the charter of 
the province of Pennsylvania, in case 
the same shall be so intersected; and 
from thence along the said northern 
and western boundaries of the said 
province until the said western bound- 
ary [of Pennsylvania] strike the Ohio ; 
but in case the said bank of the said 
lake shall not be found to be so inter- 
sected, then following the said bank 
until it shall arrive at that point of the 
said bank which shall be nearest to 
the northwest angle of the said prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania; and thence by a 
right line to the said northwestern angle 
of the said province until it strike the 
River Ohio, and along the bank of the 
said river westward to the banks of the 
Mississippi and northward to the south- 
ern boundary [along the said river 
evidently] to the southern boundary of 
the territory granted to the Merchants’ 
Adventurers of England trading to 
Hudson’s bay. . . . Provided, always, 
that nothing herein contained relative 
to the boundary of the province of 
Quebec shall in any wise affect the 
boundaries of any other colonies.” 
This act deprived Englishmen of the 
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benefits of English law, both civil and 
criminal. It was this which would, 
of course, prevent (as was intended) 
emigration from the other provinces 
into the territory northwest of the 
Ohio ; at the same time, to the French 
Canadians it was acceptable. When, 
therefore, two years after its passage, 
the framers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence declared it to be an act 
“for abolishing the free system of En- 
glish laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an _ arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its bound- 
aries so as to render it at once an ex- 
ample and a fit instrument for introduc- 
ing the same absolute rule into these 
colonies,” they said what was true to 
the letter. And more: the proviso of 
the act “ that nothing therein contained 
relative to the boundary of the province 
of Quebec” should “ in any wise affect 
the boundaries of any other colonies,” 
the provinces which laid claim to 
territory in the west could plainly see 
was a delusion and a snare; as the 
government had only to declare all 
such claims void and there would’ be 
no remedy; besides, who was to decide 
between the conflicting claims ? 

The borderers, then, who in limited 
numbers had settled upon the left bank 
of the Ohio, had only that river 
between them and the province of 


Quebec ; all the northwest was in the 


same province; and the whole of the 
present state of Ohio was, of course, 
within its boundaries, subject only to 
the arbitrament of war to determine 
whether this region was to so remain 
permanently; which conflict, it was but 
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too evident, would surely come, unless 
the king and parliament desisted from 
their oppressive acts. 

It has already been shown that, not- 
withstanding the king of England’s proc- 
lamation of 1763, prohibiting colonial 
governors from granting warrants for 
lands to the westward of the sources of 
the rivers running into the Atlantic 
and forbidding all persons purchasing 
such lands or settling on them without 
special license from the crown, emigra- 
tion four years thereafter broke through 
the barriers of the Alleghanies, rolling 
into the Valley of the Ohio from that 
time forward with a resistless tide; so 
that the purpose of royalty in limiting 
settlements to the east side of the 
mountains—whether to set bounds to 
the aspirations of the colonies or a 
temporary expedient to quiet the minds 
of the Indians, or both—was signally 
frustrated. Emigrants to the Ohio 
valley were, generally, either such as 
came to secure fertile and cheap lands, 
or they were traders with the Indians. 
The former class was looked upon by 
the various tribes inhabiting the coun- 
try now constituting the state of Ohio, 
especially by the Shawanese and 
Mingoes, as trespassers, as they claimed 
the whole region ; and it was the policy 
of the home. government, and Pennsyl- 
vania as well, so to treat them. Those 
who came to cultivate the soil were, in 
the immediate vicinity of the Ohio 
river, largely Virginians, but the traders 
with the Indians were mostly Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

Probably not less than fifty houses 
constituted the town of Pittsburgh at 


63? 


the beginning of 1774. As claimed by 
Pennsylvania, it was in Westmoreland 
county, in that province ; butin Augusta 
county, Virginia, as claimed by the 
latter. This conflict, at the date 
last mentioned, over the southwestern 
part of what is now Pennsylvania, was 
producing serious results. The line 
between the two provinces had not been 
run further west than the Monongahela 
river, and it was not until ten years 
subsequent to this date that it was 
finally completed. The county-seat of 
Westmoreland was Hannastown, about 
thirty-five miles east of Pittsburgh, on 
Forbes’ road,where (and at Ligonier, still 
further eastward) Pennsylvania interests 
were paramount. In many of the other 
settlements the citizens were largely in 
sympathy with Virginia, in this bound- 
ary dispute. Across the Ohio, in the 
Indian country, the influence of the fur- 
traders was the leading one with the 
various tribes. And these dealers (as 
we have said, were mostly Pennsylva- 
nians) dreaded above all things an 
Indian war. Most of them lived in 
the northern settlements, especially 
at or near Pittsburgh—the principal 
depot in the Ohio valley for Indian 
supplies. Pennsylvanians, then, were 
everywhere looked upon by the savages 
to the westward as friends; but Vir- 
ginians, on the whole, were not in favor 
with the Indians, particularly with the 
Mingoes and Shawanese, and for 
causes soon to be related. 

In 1774 the Virginia county of Fin- 
castle, which had been erected out of 
a portion of Augusta, included, south 
and southwest of the county last named, 





the lower portions of the valley of the 
Great Kanawha and extended west- 
ward so as to comprehend the whole of 
the present state of Kentucky, but it 
included no territory northwest of the 
Ohio. All, however, of this portion of 
Fincastle was then uninhabited by 
white people; it was only that part of 
the county lying eastward of this that 
had, to any extent, become settled. 

So much of Fincastle county as lay 
to the westward of the Cumberland 
mountains was, to some extent, explored 
as early as 1750 by Thomas Walker 
and a log hut erected by him on the 
soil of what is now the state of Ken- 
tucky—the first structure, which may 
be dignified as a house, ever erected by 
white men within the present limits of 
that commonwealth, so far as is known 
to history. Other explorations followed 
in the Kentucky region, notably one by 
Daniel Boone in 1769 and another the 
next year by the “ Long Hunters.” 

Pressing on into the uncultivated 
country down the Ohio, far in advance 
of bona fide settlers, were the land-sur- 
veyors, largely employed by the “land 
jobbers,” of whom mention has al- 
ready been made. In August, 1773, 
Dr. John Connolly had two thousand 
acres at the Falls of the Ohio (now 
Louisville) surveyed. The work thus 
going forward in the interests largely of 
the land-speculators was, however, just 
then brought to a sudden close. The 
occasion for this abrupt suspension of 
claiming lands by the Virginians in the 
fertile country down the Ohio, on the 
southeast and south side of that river 
(no surveys had been made on the north- 
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east or north side of the stream), will 
now be narrated. 

As early as the twenty-seventh of 
January of the year last mentioned, 
William Preston, surveyor of Fincastle 
county, gave public notice to the gen- 
tlemen, officers and soldiers who 
claimed land under his majesty’s proc- 
lamation of the seventh of October, 
1763, who had obtained warrants from 
his excellency, the right honorable the 
Earl of Dunmore, then governor of Vir- 
ginia, directed to the surveyor of Fin- 
castle county, and who intended to 
locate their land on or near the Ohio 
below the mouth of the Great Kanawha, 
that several assistant surveyors would 
attend at the mouth of the last men- 
tioned river on Thursday, the fourteenth 
of April following, to survey for such 
only as had or might obtain his lord- 
ship’s warrant for that purpose. Pres- 
ton also requested that claimants or 
their agents would be very punctual in 
meeting at the time and place suggested, 
properly provided with chain-carriers 
and other necessaries to proceed on the 
business without delay. 

But the Fincastle county surveyor 
also gave notice that several gentlemen 
acquainted with the country below the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha were of 


_the opinion that, to prevent insults in 


that part of the country from strolling 
parties of Indians, there ought to be 
at least fifty men on the Ohio, in the 
region mentioned, to attend to the bus- 
iness as the gentlemen present might 
judge most proper, until it was done, or 
the season prevent them from surveying 
any more. Evidently there was cause 
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for apprehending trouble with the sav- 
ages, or Preston would not have given 
such notice to the public. The truth 
was, the treaty of peace made by Bou- 
quet with the Shawanese and Mingoes 
had not been, by any means, cordially 
acquiesced in by these savages. There 
had been, in fact, during the whole time 
from 1764 to 1774, rather of a nominal 
than actual peace upon the western 
border ; for murders had been frequent 
—committed sometimes by the savages 
and at other times by the whites. But 
it is certain the savages were almost 
always the aggressors.* Neither side 
was prepared by a continuous for- 
bearance to avoid a conflict which, 
sooner or later, would be brought on 
between them; and especially was it 
now evident that hostilities could not 


long be postponed when the presence 
of surveyors down the Ohio made“it 
evident to the Shawanese that their 
favorite hunting-grounds south of that 
river would soon be settled by the 
whites, unless resistance was made to 


the encroachment. Besides, it was 
seen by them that emigrants were act- 
ually on their way to the Ohio, des- 
tined for that region. Particulars. of 
the movement of this advance guard of 
borderers are, in this connection, of 
especial importance. 

In 1773 a number of persons having 
heard of explorations and surveys be- 
ing made in what is now Kentucky, 
determined to settle in that region, their 





* Compare ‘ Tah-gah-jute ; or Logan and Cresap,’ 
by Brantz Mayer, pp. 68, 71-73. Bancroft's ‘ His- 
tory of the United States’ {final edition), Vol. IV., 
Pp. 420. *Washington-Crawford Letters,’ p. 86. 


purpose being to move down the Ohio 
the next spring. The mouth of’ the 
Little Kanawha was designated as the 
place of general rendezvous, in order 
to descend -the river in a body. Early, 
therefore, in 1774 some eighty or ninety 
men assembled there; more would have 
gone to the appointed place of meeting, 
but reports of the Indians having done 
some mischief, and that there was a 
hostile spirit manifested by the sav- 
ages in their towns, deterred them. One 
of the number of those who met at the 
rendezvous was George Rogers Clark. 
The whole body lay there some days. 
“A party of hunters,’ says Clark, 
‘‘which lay about ten miles below us, 
were fired on by the Indians, whom 
the hunters beat off and returned to 
our camp. This, and many other cir- 
cumstances, led us to believe that the 
Indians were determined to make war. 
The whole of our party was exasperated 
and resolved not to be disappointed in 
their project of forming a settlement in 
Kentucky, as we had every necessary 
store that could be thought of.” 

‘‘An Indian town,” continues Clark, - 
‘‘called ‘Horsehead Bottom,’ on the 
Scioto and [the one] nearest its mouth, 
lay most in our way, [so] we resolved 
to cross the country and surprise it. 
Who was to command [us] was the 
question. There were but few among 
us who had [had] experience in Indian 
warfare and they were such as we did 
not choose to be commanded by. We 
knew of Captain [Michael] Cresap 
being on the [Ohio] river, about fifteen 
miles above us, with some hands, set- 
tling a new plantation and intending 
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to follow us to Kentucky as soon as he 
had fixed his people. We also knew 
that he had had experience in a former 
war. It was proposed and unanimously 
agreed on to send for him to command 
the party. A messenger was dispatched 
and in half an hour returned with 
Cresap. He had heard of our resolu- 
tion by some of his hunters who had 
fallen in with those from our camp, 
and had set out to come tous. We 
now thought our little army (as we 
called it) complete and the destruction 
of the Indian town inevitable. 

“A council was called;’’ Clark 
further narrates, ‘“‘and to our astonish- 
ment, our intended general was the per- 
son who dissuaded us from the enter- 
prise, alleging that appearances were 
suspicious, but that there was no 
certainty of war; that if we made the 
attempt proposed he had no doubt of 
success, but that a war, at any rate, 
would be the result ; that we should be 
blamed for it and perhaps justly, but 
that if we were determined to execute 
the plan, he would lay aside all con- 
siderations, send for his people and 
share our fortunes. He was then 
asked what measure he would recom- 
mend to us; his answer was that we 
should return to Wheeling, a conven- 
ient post to obtain intelligence of what 
was going forward; that a few weeks’ 
would determine the matter, and, as it 
was early in the spring, if we should 
find that the Indians were not hostilely 
disposed, we would have full time to 
prosecute our intended settlements in 
Kentucky. This measure was adopted. 
In two hours the whole party was under 
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way. As we ascended the river, we 
met Killbuck, an Indian chief (Dela- 
ware), with a small party. We had along 
conference, but obtained little satis- 
faction from him.” ; 

“On our arrival at Wheeling,” adds 
Clark, ‘‘the whole country being pretty 
well settled thereabouts, the inhabitants 
appeared to be much alarmed, and fled 
to our camp from every direction. We 
offered to cover their neighborhood 
with scouts until we could obtain further 
information, if they would return to 


' their plantations, but nothing we could 


say would prevail. By this time we 
got to be a formidable party, as all the 
hunters and men without families, etc., 
in that quarter, joined us.’’* 

And there, for the time being, we will 
leave the “little army,’ to consider 
other facts connected with the alarming 
condition of affairs on the Ohio at this 
period. 

Fort Pitt, at Pittsburgh, had been 
abandoned for two years previous and 
partly, demolished, but was now once 
more occupied—not by British regulars 
but by Virginia militia, under the com- 
mand of Dr. Connolly (already men- 
tioned), now commissioned as captain, 
to enforce there and in the vicinity the 
laws of that province, the result of the 
dispute as to jurisdiction between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia over that region, 
caused by the boundary line between the 
two provinces, not having been settled 
and run, as previously. explained. Fort 
Pitt was somewhat repaired and its 
name changed to Fort Dunmore in 
honor of the then governor of Virginia ; 


* Clark to Dr. Samuel Brown, June 17, 1798, 
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but Pennsylvanians adhered to the orig- 
inal name. 

“Pittsburgh, and the country as far 
up the Monongahela as Redstone Old 
Fort, formed,” says Bancroft, “the ral- 
lying point for western emigration and 
Indian trade. It was a part of the 
county of Westmoreland in Pennsylva- 
nia. Suddenly, and. without proper 
notice to the council of that province, 
Dunmore extended his own jurisdiction 
over the tempting and well-peopled re- 
gion. He found a willing instrument 


in one John Connolly, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, a physician, land-jobber and 
subservient political intriguer, who had 
traveled much in the Ohio valley, both 
by water and land. Commissioned by 
Dunmore as captain commandant for 
Pittsburgh and its dependencies—that is 


to say, of all the western country—Con- 
nolly opened the year 1774 with a 
proclamation of his authority; and he 
directed a muster of the militia.”’* 

At this period “no royal governor 
showed more rapacity in the use of 
official power than Lord Dunmore. He 
had reluctantly left New York, where, 
during his short career, he had acquired 
fifty thousand acres of land, and, him- 
self acting as chancelor, was preparing 
to decide in his own court, in his own 
favor, a large and unfounded claim 
which he had preferred against the 
lieutenant-governor. Upon entering on 
the government of Virginia, his passion 
for land and fees outweighing the proc- 
lamation of the king and reiterated and 
most positive instructions from the sec- 





** History of the United States’ (final edition), 
Vol. IV., pp. 418, 419. 
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retary of state, he advocated the claims 
of the colony to the west and was him- 
self a partner in two immense pur. 
chases of land from the Indians in 
southern Illinois. In 1773 his agents, 
the Bullets, made surveys at the Falls 
of the Ohio; and a part of Louisville 
and of the towns opposite Cincinnati 
are now held under his warrant. The 
area of the ancient dominion expanded 
with his cupidity.” ¢ 

Being among the foremost, then, of 
the Virginia land-jobbers, it was but 
natural that Dunmore should take 
alarm immediately upon learning of the 
seeming determination of the Shawa- 
nese to prevent surveyors and emigrants 
from going down the Ohio. And his 
greed for land overshadowed his ani- 
mosity toward those of the Virginians 
who were then making it troublesome 
for him because of their love of liberty. 

As early as the twenty-fourth of 
March, 1774, there was a letter pub- 
lished, addressed to the governor, 
warning him of an Indian war and be- 
seeching him to convoke the house of 
burgesses in order to raise men and 
means for the defense of the frontiers.} 
But he did not need urging to take some 
kind of action, for the reason just men- 
tioned. In a month and a day from 
that publication he issued a proclama- 
tion not only as to the boundary 
troubles with Pennsylvania but also as 
to the annoyance from Indians. He 
declared that, inasmuch as there was 





+ Bancfoft's ‘ History of the United States’ (final 
edition), Vol. IV., p. 418. 

t‘American Archives,’ Fourth Series, Vol. I., 
Pp. 283. 
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trouble within his jurisdiction at Pitts- 
burgh, and the authorities in that place 
and its dependencies would endeavor 
“to obstruct his majesty’s government 
thereof by illegal means, and inasmuch 
as that settlement was in danger of an- 
noyance from Indians also, he thought 
proper, with the advice and consent of 
his majesty’s council, to require and 
authorize the militia officers of that dis- 
trict to embody a sufficient number of 
men to repel any assault whatever.* 

“ Dr. Connolly,”’ says Clark, * hear- 
ing of us sent a message addressed to the 
party [then, it will be remembered, at 
Wheeling], informing us that a war was 
to be apprehended, and requesting that 
we would keep our position for a few 
days; that messengers had been sent 
to the Indian towns whose return he 
daily expected, and the doubt respect- 
ing the war with the Indians would 
then be cleared up. The answer we re- 
turned was that we had no inclination 
to decamp for some time, and during 
our stay we should be careful that the 
enemy did not harass the neighbor- 
hood. But before this answer could 
reach Pittsburgh he had sent [on the 
twenty-first of April] a second express 
[this one] addressed to Captain Cresap, 
as the most influential man amongst 
_us, informing him that the messengers 
had returned from the Indian towns 
and that a war was inevitable, and 
begged him to use his influence with the 
party to get them to cover the country 
until the inhabitants could fortify them- 
selves.” 





*American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. I., p, 283. 
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“The time of. the reception of this 
letter,” continues Clark, “was the 
epoch of open hostilities with the 
Indians. The war-post was planted, a 
council called, the letter read and the 
ceremonies used by the Indians on so 
important anoccasion acted. War was 
formally declared. The same evening 
two scalps were brought into camp. 
The following day, some canoes of In- 
dians were discovered descending the 
river, taking the advantage of an island 
to cover themselves from our view. 
They were chased by our men fifteen 
miles down the river. They were 
forced ashore and a battle ensued. A 
few were wounded on both sides, and 
we got one scalp only. On examining 
their canoes we found a considerable 
quantity of ammunition and other war- 
like stores.”’*¢ 

The party soon after decamped and 
took the road to Redstone, now Browns- 
ville, Fayette county, Pennsylvania. 
Two days after this—that is to say, on 
the thirtieth of April—Daniel Great- 
house and others fell on some sav- 
ages opposite the mouth of Yellow 
creek, a tributary of the Ohio flow- 
ing into that stream on the right, 
fifty-five miles, by course of the river, be- 
jow Pittsburgh. Ten were killed and 
scalped and a child about two months 
old taken and given to a white woman. 





+ Clark to Brown already cited. The letter of 
Connolly to Cresap was written April 21, 1774. It 
is very evident that the responsibility of the begin- 
ning of ‘‘ open hostilities with the Indians ” rests with 
that officer acting under the proclamation of Dun- 
more, in so far as the first organized effort is con- 
cerned on part of the Virginians, 
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This occurrence took place on the 
thirtieth. It was then that Logan,* a 
Mingo chief, lost his relatives—mother, 
brother and sister. The child taken 
was Logan’s niece. Thus far, all acts 
of hostility on the part of the borderers 
were committed by Virginians. 

Nine days after, a resident upon the 
Youghiogheny. river wrote George 
Washington that the inhabitants of his 
region were much alarmed, “many 
hundreds having gone over the mount- 
ains.” At this date, a council was 
being held at Pittsburgh with several 
chiefs of the Delawares and a deputy 
of the Six Nations, also with eight oth- 
ers of the Seneca tribe. These savages 
gave the Pennsylvanians the strongest 
assurance that they wished for nothing 
more than to continue in peace with 
Pennsylvania. But the wrath of Logan 
was kindled, as might be expected, 
against the Virginians and could not be 
assuaged with words. ‘I am now set- 
ting out for Fort Pitt,” are the further 
words of the writer just referred to, 
“at the head of one hundred men. 


Many others are to meet me there and. 


at Wheeling, where we shall wait the mo- 
tions of the Indians [Mingoes and Shaw- 
anese] and shall act accordingly.” 
This leader of backwoodsmen was 
William Crawford (of whom more will 
hereafter be said), who had accepted a 
captain’s commission. ‘ We are,” con- 





*In Brantz Mayer's book on Logan and Cresap, a 
letter is cited by the author written to him by Lyman 
C. Draper, in which the latter says: ‘‘Theaged Seneca, 
Captain Decker, told me that Logan’s Indian name 
was Tah-gah-jute, or Short Dress.” But Draper 
was misinformed by ‘‘the aged Seneca.” It was 
not his Indian name at all. 
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tinues Crawford, “in great want of some 
proper person to direct us, who may 
have command, Mr. Connolly, who 
now commands, having incurred the 
displeasure of the people. He is un- 
able to take command for two reasons : 
one is, the contradiction between us 
[Virginians] and the Pennsylvanians, 
[concerning the boundary line be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Virginia] ; 
and the other, that he carries matters 
too much in a military way and is not 
able to go through with it. I have 
some hopes that we may still have 
matters settled with the Indians upon 
a method properly adopted for that 
purpose.” Captain Crawford took a 
scouting party down the Ohio as far as 
Grave creek, but saw no Indians. 

Early in June Logan, with a few 
Mingoes and Shawanese, began his 
work of death on Dunkard’s — creek, 
about ten miles from the mouth of 
Cheat river, on the west side of the 
Monongahela. Seven persons were 
killed and three missing. The savages 
were from Wakatomica, an Indian town 
on the Muskingum, near the present 
Dresden, Muskingum county, Ohio. 
‘Our whole country is in forts,” wrote 
Crawford on the eighth of the month, 
“of those left; but the major part is 
gone over the mountains.” 

But the depredations of the Mingoes 
and Shawanese under Logan had been 
anticipated by the Virginians, and fre- 
quent expresses reached Williamsburg, 
the capital of Virginia, entreating as- 
sistance from Lord Dunmore, the gov- 
ernor. The latter, “ following an inti- 
mation from the assembly in May, 
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ordered the militia of the frontier 
counties to be imbodied for defence.” 

And now to return to the irate Logan. 
By the last of June he and his warriors 
had taken sixteen scalps in all, and the 
wrath of that chief was somewhat ap- 
peased for the killing of his relatives 
opposite the mouth of Yellow creek by 
the Virginians, but he soon appeared 
again upon the war-path.* 

The Pennsylvanians were, from the 
beginning, utterly opposed to the taking 
up arms against the savages. It was, 
of course, to the interest of all those 
who were traders to oppose it; besides, 
hatred of the Virginians in the west 
added to this opposition. Messengers 
were dispatched to the Shawanese and 
Delawares by them with the assurance 
that “the outrages which had been 
committed” had not the countenance 
of that province. Wherever their trad- 
ers could be notified, they were urged 
at once to return from the wilderness. 
As a consequence, but very few suffered. 

At Pittsburgh Connolly planned the 
building of a stockade fort at the mouth 
of Wheeling creek, also one at the mouth 
of the Hockhocking, down the Ohio, 
intending to “‘ send parties at the same 
time against the Shawanese towns,”’ some 





* «* With chosen companions he [Logan] went out 
upon the war-path and added scalp to scalp, till the 
number was also thirteen [the historian having 
previously informed the reader that ‘thirteen In- 
dians were killed between the twenty-first of April 
and the end of the month’]. ‘Now,’ said ‘the 
chief, ‘I am satisfied for the loss of my relations, 
and will sit still.’"—Bancroft's ‘History of the 
United States’ (final edition), Vol. IV., pp. 421, 
422. But the fact is, as stated in the text, that he 
killed more than thirteen, and he did not long ‘‘sit 
still.” 
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of which were upon the Muskingum, 
others upon the Scioto, as already inti- 
mated. The expedition was approved 
by Lord Dunmore, who, in July, sent 
Major Angus -McDonald over the 
mountains with a considerable force of 
Virginia militia, which, when embodied 
with those already raised in the west, 
amounted to seven hundred men. Mc- 
Donald went down to Wheeling from 
Pittsburgh in order to take command, 
as there the whole force was gathered. 
A stockade fort (“ Fort Fincastle,’ as 
it was called) was there erected under 
the joint direction of Major McDonald 
and Captain Crawford. 

On the twenty-sixth of July. about 
four hundred men having left Wheeling, 
arrived at the mouth of Fish creek, on 
the east side of the Ohio, twenty-four 
miles below. Here they determined to 
move against the Shawanese villages 
upon the Muskingum, in what is now 
Muskingum county, Ohio. The men 
were led by Major McDonald. Cap- 
tain Crawford remained at Wheeling, 
The expedition proved successful. Wak- 
atomica and other Shawanese villages 
were destroyed and considerable plun- 
der secured. This was the first effective 
blow struck by Virginia troops in Lord 
Dunmore’s war. 

While these events were occurring on 
the Ohio, Lord Dunmore, “to restrain 
the backwoodsmen and end the miseries 
which distracted the frontier and to 
look after his own interests and his 
agents’,” had, “with the hearty approba- 
tion of the colony, called out the militia 
of the southwest,’”’ and was himself 
marching towards Pittsburgh. He left 
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Williamsburg on the tenth of July, 
Fredericksburg on the fifteenth, and 
Winchester some days later. Here he 
remained for some time, to get in order 
as many men as possible for service 
against the savages. Such as were 
raised in the counties of Frederick, 
Berkeley and Dunmore were put under 
command of Adam Stephen as colonel. 
About the end of August they marched 
for Pittsburgh, accompanied by his lord- 
. ship. 

“Tt was by no means the intention of 
Lord Dunmore to assail the Indians be- 
yond the Ohio (if it came to that) with 
his own force alone. He would have 
another body of militia march to the 
Ohio to codperate with him. As early 
as the tenth of June he had authorized 
Colonel Andrew Lewis to march an 


army (to be raised in the southern 
counties) down the Great Kanawha 
river, erect a fort at its confluence with 
the Ohio, and then, if thought proper, 


attack the enemy in their towns. Set- 
tlers from the Greenbrier, the New 
river and the Holston, even from Wa- 
tauga, assembled at ‘“‘ Camp Union,” on 
the Great Levels of Greenbrier, and put 
themselves under the command of 
Lewis to swell his army for the march 
down the river to the Ohio, a distance 
of one hundred and sixty miles. With 
a force of about eleven hundred men, 
when all had joined his standard, either 
at the place of rendezvous (now Lewis- 
burg) or while on the march, Colonel 
Lewis descended thie Great Kanawha to 
its mouth. 

But to return to Lord Dunmore. 
Upon his lordship’s reaching Pitts- 
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burgh, in September, he succeeded in 
getting together a few individuals of the 
different nations of Indians living im- 
mediately beyond the Ohio—“ some of 
the defiant ones’”—to have a “ talk.” 
They promised to meet him at the 
mouth of the Hockhocking, below the 
mouth of the Little Kanawha, to “ ac- 
commodate a.peace.” Dunmore had 
now under his immediate command 
about twelve hundred men; this in- 
cluded all the militia brought by him 
over the mountains, also those pre- 
viously. there under the command of 
Major McDonald, as well as those 
raised in the settlements “upon the 
western waters.” The whole left Pitts- 
burgh the last of September, seven 
hundred by water with his lordship and 
five hundred by land under command of 
Crawford, who had now been promoted 
tomajor. The latter, upon the arrival of 
the army at Wheeling, on the last day 
of the month, was immediately sent 
with his men, having in charge fifty 
pack-horses and two hundred bullocks, 
to meet Colonel Lewis at the mouth of 
the Hockhocking, an express having 
been sent to the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha with orders to that officer to 
march at once up the Ohio to the ap- 
pointed place of meeting with his army, 
it being taken for granted by his lord- 
ship that Lewis had reached the Ohio. 
Dunmore was to follow Crawford in a 
few days. 

Major Crawford, with his five hun- 
dred men, reached his destination in 
safety, crossing the Ohio and commenc- 
ing at the mouth of the Hockhocking 
afortification. His lordship arrived in 
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time to assist in its construction. It 
was named Fort Gower. The savages 
who at “Fort Dunmore” promised to 
meet the governor down the Ohio with 
additional members of their respected 
tribes failed to arrive. Only two chiefs 
made their appearance and both these 
were Delawares. But that nation, it was 
well understood, was not hostile ; so no 
treaty could be made with the enemy at 
Fort Gower. “The day after” [that is, 
after his arrival at the mouth of the 
Hockhocking], wrote Dunmore, “some 
of our friends, the Delawares, arrived 
according to their promise ; but they 
brought us the disagreeable informa- 
tion that the Shawanese would listen to 
no terms and were resolved to prose- 
cute their designs against the people of 
Virginia.” ‘The Delawares,” contin- 


ues his lordship, ‘‘ notwithstanding, re- 


mained steady in their attachment, 
and their chief, Captain White Eyes, of- 
fered me the assistance of himself and 
whole tribe; but apprehending evil 
effects from the jealousy of and natural 
dislike in our people to “all Indians, I 
accepted only of him and two or three 
others, and I received great service from 
the faithfulness, the firmness and re- 
markable good understanding of White 
Eyes.” * 

As the express sent by the governor 
to the mouth of the Great Kanawha 
reached there in advance of Lewis’ 
army and immediately returned, his 
lordship was ignorant, at this juncture, 
as to whether the colonel had reached 





*Dunmore to Dartmouth, from Williamsburgh, 
Virginia, December 24, 1774, in MAGAZINE OF 
- WESTERN History, Vol. I., p. 457 (March,188s). 
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the Ohio or not; so another express 
was dispatched, which, on the eighth of 
October, found him at Point Pleasant 
(at the mouth of the Great Kanawha), 
where he had arrived two days previous. 
But it was impossible for him to move 
up the Ohio, as ordered, to meet Dun- 
more, on account of the non-arrival of 
supplies and ammunition and a portion 
of his troops. And these facts were 
notified to his lordship by the return ex- 
press. However, scouts had already 
been sent up the river by Lewis to the 
governor, reaching the latter before the 
last express sent out had got back, giv- 
ing him the same information. 

Lord Dunmore was unwilling to wait 
for Lewis, as the delay would much in- 
crease the expense, already very heavy, 
and because, from the accounts he had 
of the number of the enemy, he judged 
his own force was sufficient to defeat 
them and destroy their towns, in case 
they should refuse the offers of peace 
which he would make them; so he im- 
mediately sent orders to Lewis to cross 
the Ohio, march toward the Scioto atid 
meet him at a certain place which he 
designated. His lordship thereupon 
put his own division in motion from 
Fort Gower for the same destination, 
which was not far away from the Shaw- 
anese towns. On his march one of his 
detached parties encountered a body of 
Indians lying in ambush, of whom they 
killed not less than six and took six- 
teen prisoners. After reaching the 
place appointed for the meeting of 
Lewis’ division and his own, the gov- 
ernor learned that the Shawanese towns 
were deserted and that the main body 
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of the enemy, to the number of nearly 
five hundred, had some time before 
gone off towards the Ohio. Just then he 
received intelligence that the Indians 
had crossed the river near the mouth 
of the Great Kanawha with design of 
attacking the corps of Lewis. _Follow- 
ing this was the arrival of a courier 
from the latter, giving an account of a 
battle having been fought between his 
force and the savages on the tenth. 

Two men discovered the enemy at 
daylight on that day. One of the two 
was shot down; the other reached the 
camp of Lewis with the intelligence 
of the presence of the enemy. Col- 
onel Lewis being informed of the 


advance of the enemy to within half a 
mile of his camp, ordered. out, just as 
the sun was rising, three hundred men 


in two divisions, who, upon their ap- 
proach, were immediately attacked by 
the Indians and a very warm engage- 
ment ensued. The commander found it 
necessary to reinforce the divisions first 
sent out, which (without the main body 
of the corps having engaged) obliged 
the savages to retire after an action 
which lasted till about one o’clock in 
the afternoon and a little skirmishing 
till night, under the favor of which, the 
Indians recrossed the Ohio and escaped. 
Colonel Lewis lost, on his side, besides 
his brother and two other colonels of 
militia, forty-six men killed and about 
eighty wounded. The loss of the In- 
dians, by their accounts, amounted to 
about thirty killed and some wounded. 
“ This battle,’ says Bancroft, “‘ was the 
most bloody and best contested in the 
annals of forest warfare.” Thé enemy 
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was commanded by a Shawanese chief 
named Cornstalk, whose _ bravery 
throughout the action was most 
heroic. 

“The event of this action,” says 
Lord Dunmore, “(proving very different 
from what the Indians had promised 
themselves, they at once resolved to 
make no further efforts against a power 
they saw so far superior to theirs, but 
determined to throw themselves upon 
our mercy ; and with the greatest ex- 
pedition, they came in search of the 
body with which they knew I marched, 
and found me near their own town the 
day after I got there.” ‘“ They pres- 
ently made known -their intentions,”’ 
continues the governor, “and I ad- 
mitted them to a conference, wherein 
all our differences were settled.’’* 

But before this was brought about, 
Colonel Lewis, whose corps after the 
battle of the tenth was reinforced by 
three hundred men from Fincastle, hav- 
ing crossed the Ohio on the seven- 
teenth, and, in accordance with Dun- 
more’s orders, having taken up_ his line 
of march for the Scioto to join his 
lordship, reached the governor on 
the twenty-fourth, breathing revenge 
against the savages. This was an ele- 
ment Dunmore found difficult to con- 
trol during his further negotiations 
with the Indians; but no orders were 
intentionally disobeyed by Lewis, who 
was commanded to return to Point 
Pleasant. 

The terms of reconciliation were com- 
pleted at ‘Camp Charlotte,” in what 





* MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History, Vol. 1., 
p- 457 (March, 1885). 
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is now Pickaway county, Ohio, and 
were, briefly, that the enemy should de- 
liver up all prisoners without reserve ; 
that they should restore all horses and 
other valuable effects which they had 
carried off ; that they should not hunt 
on the Virginia side of the Ohio, nor 
molest any boats passing thereupon ; 
that they should agree to such regula- 
tions for their trade with the Virgin- 
ians as should be afterward dictated by 
the king’s instructions, and that they 
should deliver into his lordship’s hands 
certain hostages to be kept by Virginia 
until the authorities were convinced 
of the sincere intentions of the Indians 
to adhere to all the-articles of the 
peace. “The Indians,” wrote Dun- 
more, “ finding, contrary to their expec- 
tations, no punishment likely to follow, 
agreed to everything with the greatest 
alacrity and gave the most solemn as- 
surance of their quiet and peaceable 
deportment in the future ; and in return 
I gave them every promise of protec- 
tion and good treatment on our side.’”’* 

The Mingoes did not like the con- 
ditions of the treaty and had a mind to 
steal off (intending to take their prison- 
ers with them and all their stolen 
horses) from their towns, in what is 
now Franklin county, Ohio ; but Logan, 
their chief, who was not far away from 
“Camp Charlotte,” disdained to flee, 
sending in his speech of submission, 
which has made his name immortal, 
He would not turn on his heel to save 
his life, was his declaration. Dunmore, 
having discovered the intentions of the 
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Mingoes; sent Major Crawford, in the 
night, with a detachment against their 
towns, where now is located Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at which place it was 
understood the whole of those sav- 
ages were to rendezvous the next day 
and start for the lakes to the north- 
ward. The result was that six of the 
Mingoes were killed, several wounded 
and fourteen taken prisoners. Two 
white captives were rescued. Craw- 
ford had only one man wounded. This 
effectually broke up the intended mi- 
gration of the recalcitrant savages to 
avoid the terms of the treaty. 

Colonel Lewis started on his return 
to Point Pleasant on the twenty-fifth, 
reaching that place on the twenty-eighth. 
Dunmore marched some days after 
with his corps and Indian hostages, 
halting his division at Fort Gower on 
the fifth of November. Here his 
officers, before crossing the Ohio, called 
a meeting and took into consideration 
the grievances of the colonies with the 
mother country, or, as they said, “ the 
grievances of British North America.” 
An officer present addressed the meet- 
ing in forcible and patriotic language. 
“ Having now,” said he, “ concluded the 
campaign, by assistance of providence, 
with honor and advantage to the colony 
and ourselves, it only remains that we 
should give our country the strongest 
assurance that we are ready at all times 
to the utmost of our power to main- 
tain her just rights and privileges.” 
“We have lived,” continued the 
speaker, “about three months in the 
woods, without any intelligence from 
Boston or from the delegates at Phila- 
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delphia. It is possible, from the 
groundless reports of designing men, 
that our countrymen may be jealous of 
the use such a body would make of the 
arms in their hands, at this crit- 
ical juncture. That we are a respect- 
able body is certain, when it is con- 
sidered that we can live weeks without 
bread or salt, that we can sleep in the 
open air without any covering but the 
canopy of heaven, and that our men 
can march and shoot with any in the 
known world.” 

‘Blessed with these talents,” added 
the speaker, “let us solemnly engage 
with one another, and our country 
in particular, that we will use them to 
no purpose but the honor and advan- 
tage of America in general, and of 
Virginia in particular. It behooves us 
then, for the satisfaction of our country, 
that we should give them our real 
sentiments, by way of resolves, at this 
very alarming crisis.”* 

And these patriotic officers from be- 
yond the mountains and from their 
homes in the west, did resolve (and 
that fearlessly “ by order of and in be- 
half of the whole corps”) that they 
would bear most faithful allegiance to 
his majesty, King George the Third, 
whilst his majesty delights to reign 
over a brave and free people ; that they 
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would, at the expense of life and every- 
thing dear and valuable, exert them- 
selves in support of the honor of the 
crown and the dignity of the British 
empire. But as the love of. liberty and 
attachment to the real interests and just 
rights of America outweighed every 
other consideration, they resolved that 
they would exert every power within 
them for the defence of American lib- 
erty, and for the support of her just 
rights and privileges—not in any pre- 
cipitate, riotous or tumultuous manner, 
but when regularly called forth by the 
unanimous voice of their countrymen. 

All this patriotism, so forcibly de- 
clared upon the soil of “ the province 
of Quebec,” in the hearing of his lord- 
ship, must have grated harshly upon 
his ears, notwithstanding his officers re- 
solved further, that they entertained the 
greatest respect for him “ who com- 
manded the expedition against the 
Shawanese,’”’ and who, they were con- 
fident, underwent the great fatigue of 
the campaign just closed, “from no 
other motive than the true interest of 
their country.” 

Thus ended “ Lord Dunmore’s war.” 
The troops of both divisions made their 
way to their homes, except a few left to 
defend the border should the treaty 
with the Shawanese and Mingoes prove 
a delusion. 

ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 


[70 be continued.] 
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Amonc the first acts of President 
Buchanan’s administration was the ap- 
pointment of Rensselaer R. Nelson 
and Charles E. Flandrau as associate 
justices of the supreme court of the 
territory, in place of Justices Sherburne 
and Chatfield, whose terms had expired. 
Although they served in. that position 
for a comparatively brief period, yet 
their names have become so promi- 
nently identified with the history of the 
territory and state, that a more than 
passing notice of their lives is due, not 
less to them than to the public at 
large. 

Judge Nelson was born May 12, 1826, 
in Cooperstown, New York. His an- 
cestors on the paternal side were of 
Scotch and Irish descent, and on the 
maternal, of Irish and English. His 
father, Honorable Samuel Nelson, was 
for many years one of the most emi- 
nent judges of the supreme court of the 
state of New York, and later acquired 
a National reputation as associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the United 
States. In both capacities it is univer- 
sally conceded that he occupied the 
highest rank as a jurist, and probably 
he had no superior on the bench. His 
opinions are models of strength, clear- 
ness and terseness, brushing away all 
sophisms and. technicalities, and aim- 
ing straight to the root of the matter at 
issue. 


The early life of Mr. Nelson was 
spent in his native place, and was 
marked by no incidents requiring spe- 
cial notice. His preparation for college 
was mainly at Hartwick seminary and 
in a military school in Cooperstown, 
and to some extent under a private tutor. 
He entered Yale college in 1842. The 
writer of this sketch (then being in the 
same college two years in advance) 
there first made his acquaintance. In 
scholarship he ranked above the aver- 
age, though he never.was ambitious for 
the highest honors of scholarship. The 
maxim of “ mens sana in sano corpore” 
seemed to him of importance ; and he 
did not make the mistake which too 
many do, of sacrificing health in striv- 
ing for the empty honor of valedic- 
torian. Boating had not then gained 
the prominence it has since attained. 
Football was the great game which ab- 
sorbed the energies of college athletes. 
And there were giants in those days. 
Those who have witnessed the magnifi- 
cent displays of such men as Kendrick 
and Moody, when pitted against each 
other, will readily admit that modern 
playing seems tame in comparison. It 
is said that both these champions have 
been known to send the ball clean over 
the old state-house on the city green. 
Mr. Nelson entered into these contests 
with peculiar zest, and they no doubt 
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tended to develop the physical vigor 
for which he is noted. 

In the same class with Mr. Nelson 
were Governor Harrison, ex-Congress- 
man Kellogg of Connecticut and the 
Honorable J. B. Brisbin, known as one 
of the ablest and most brilliant lawyers 
in the state. He came to Minnesota 
at about the same time and has since 
resided in St. Paul. Another college- 
mate was Richard Taylor, son of Presi- 
dent Taylor, who won high distinction 
in the Confederate army and rose to the 
rank of major-general. 

Mr. Nelson graduated in 1846, and 
soon after entered the law office of 
James R. Whiting in New York city- 
Mr. Whiting was a very prominent and 
able lawyer, and for some time district 
attorney. He received the sobriquet 
of “ Little Bitter,’’ from his keen sar- 
casm in the famous Colt and Monroe 
Edwards trials, which were defended 
by the brilliant Tom Marshall and Sen- 
ator Crittenden. 

His preparation for admission to the 
bar was finished in the office of Honor- 
able George A. Starkweather, in Coop- 
erstown, in 1849. The same year he 
went to Buffalo with the intention of 
opening an office and commencing 
practice in that city. Here, however, 
his plans for location were unexpect- 
edly changed. He there met the Hon- 
orable Nathan K. Hall, ex-member of 
congress and then partner of President 
Fillmore. Later he was appointed 
judge of the United States district court 
for the northern district of New York. 
Judge Hall, while in congress, had be- 
come acquainted with General Sibley, 
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and largely through information derived 
from him, had become strongly im- 
pressed with the future importance of 
the northwest. He himself was desir- 
ous of removing to the newly formed 
territory of Minnesota, and was an 
applicant for appointment as governor. 
There is no doubt but that he would 
have received the appointment had it 
not been discovered that he was ineli- 
gible in consequence of having voted in 
congress for the admission of the terri- 
tory. 

Judge Hall strongly advised Mr. Nel- 
son to make Minnesota his future home. 
At that time it required much faith and 
courage for a young man, dependent 
only on his brains for his fortune, to 
accept this advice, for the territory 
was almost wholly undeveloped, the 
population only a handful and the 
future unknown. Fortunately for Mr. 
Nelson, he possessed a good share 
of both these qualities, and he soon 
decided to make the venture. He 
abandoned the idea of commencing 
practice in Buffalo ; but as the season 
was then too far advanced to make the 
journey without incurring some risk and 
much hardship, his removal was de- 
ferred till the following spring.. He 
landed in St. Paul in the early morn- 
ing of May 12, 1850. He climbed the 
steep bluff from the steamboat landing 
by a long pair of rickety wooden stairs. 
The aspect that met his view was not 
particularly inviting. A few cheap 
frame and log houses, with plenty of 
stumps and rocks in the ungraded 
streets, indicated the future metropolis. 

The genial Jacob W. Bass was then 





postmaster, and kept his office in a 
seven by nine room, near the top of the 
bluff. Mr. Nelson wanted his mail— 
and he wanted it right off. Early as 
the hour was, he disturbed the post- 
master in his morning nap. To this, 
doubtless, was due the fact that the 
worthy official for a moment forgot his 
accustomed suavity, and caused a 
chilling frost to fall upon the sanguine 
anticipations of the young tenderfoot. 
Learning from a brief interview that 
the young man had come to St. Paul to 
practice law, the bowels.of compassion 
in the heart of Mr. Bass were deeply 
moved for the unfortunate young man. 
He said: “ My dear young friend, I sin- 
cerely pity you. We havea population 


of six hundred, and fifty of them are 
lawyers, the most of them starving. 


I advise you to take the next boat east, 
because you have no chance here. We 
have too much trouble with the lawyers 
here already.” From our present 
standpoint the advice seems ludicrous, 
but from that occupied by Mr. Bass at 
that day, it cannot be doubted it was 
given in entire good faith. Mr. Bass 
(although he has since become a mill- 
ionaire from his investments in St. 
Paul) at that time knew as little of its 
future as a native of Japan. 
Fortunately for himself and the future 
commonwealth as well, Mr. Nelson did 
not act on this advice. He immedi- 
ately opened an office and entered upon 
the practice of his profession, which he 
prosecuted till the year 1854 with as 
large a measure of success as could be 
anticipated from the limited business and 
eager competition which then existed in 
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the territory. So favorably had he be- 
come known in 1853, that his friends 
strongly urged him to permit them to use 
his name as a candidate for nomination 
for delegate to congress. For so young 
a man the temptation was a flattering 
one, and probably most in his position 
would have yielded to it. But he had 
little taste for the uncertainties and un- 
satisfactory results of political life. 
Mature reflection convinced him that his 
true vocation was the law, and he de- 
clined to permit the use of his name 
for that position. And since, he has 
never entertained the idea of striving 
for or accepting any political office or 
honors whatever. The honored posi- 
tion he has so long acceptably filled is 
far more to his taste and the natural 
bent of his mind than could be the 
highest political preferments. His 
political views were always clear and de- 
cided on National questions, and gen- 
erally in accord with those held by the 
Democratic party. But he has always 
studiously avoided making them promi- 
nently public, and in his long judicial 
career no one has ever whispered that 
they have affected in the slightest de- 
gree his decisions on the bench. 

In 1854 certain business interests 
called Mr. Nelson to the town of Supe- 


‘rior, at the head of the lake in Wis- 


consin. While there Governor Barstow 
appointed him district attorney of 
Douglas county, Wisconsin, which was 
the first civil appointment he ever held. 
During the time he was there, he was 
largely instrumental in organizing and 
naming this county in honor of his 
warm friend, Senator Stephen A. Douglas. 
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The business interests of Superior 
not then being sufficient to justify a 
longer settlement in the town, Mr. Nel- 
son returned to St. Paul in the fall of 
1855, and resumed the practice of his 
profession. He continued the same 
without interruption until the spring of 
the year 1857. In April of that year he 
was appointed by President Buchanan 
associate justice of the supreme court 
of the territory, and immediately qual- 
ified and entered upon the discharge of 
his duties. 

Judge Nelson held this position a 
little less than a year. In 1857 a state 
constitution was adopted and state offi- 
cers elected, who entered upon fhe dis- 
charge of their duties in January fol- 
lowing. The territory that year was in 
a transitional state, which to some ex- 
tent affected the business of the courts. 
After the appointment of Judge Nelson 
but one general term of the supreme 
court of the territory was held (so far 
as the reports show), viz., in January, 
1858. The court then consisted of Wil- 
liam H. Welch, chief-justice, and R. R. 
Nelson and Charles E. Flandrau, asso- 
ciate justices. Two opinions written 
by Judge Nelson, in cases argued at 
that term, appear in the first volume of 
‘Minnesota Reports.’ This, however, does 
not indicate the amount of judicial work 
done by him during his brief term of 
service. A quite large amount of cham- 
ber work then devolved upon him as the 
judge of the district court, then resid- 
ing in St. Paul. Indeed, in that capac- 
ity he made the decision in one case, 
which may properly be termed a “ cause 
celebre ” of the territory. 


Many Minnesotians are still living 
who remember the intense excitement 
caused by the passage of a bill by the 
legislature in 1856, removing the capital 
from St. Paul to St. Peter.. It was one 
of those singular freaks of legislative 
action, difficult to account for, but of 
which history furnishes not a few ex- 
amples. In due time Judge Nelson was 
applied to for a mandamus to compel 
all territorial officers to remove their 
offices to the new capital. The matter 
was elaborately argued by Judge A. G, 
Chatfield in favor of issuing the writ, 
and General L. Emmett opposed. Very 
great interest was felt in the decision 
of the question. Judge Nelson wrote a 
somewhat elaborate opinion denying 
the application. Being an opinion de- 
livered in chambers, it does not appear 


in the published reports, but may be 
seen in the records of the State His- 


torical society. It is curious as proba- 
bly being the only existing record of 
what was one of the most exciting epi- 
sodes in the history of the territory, 
and of which perhaps. a large majority 
of the present inhabitants of the state 
are entirely ignorant. It is needless to 
say that this decision. effectually set- 
tled the question, and the scheme was 
not again heard of. The decision was 
based upon the ground that the legis- 
Jature had exhausted its power and au- 
thority to locate the seat of government 
by previous legislation, and the power 
was not in the nature of a continuing 
trust. 

On the eleventh of May, 1858, Presi- 
dent Buchanan nominated Judge Nel- 
son United States district judge for the 
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district of Minnesota. He was at once 
confirmed by the senate, without the 
reference of his name to a committee. 
Soon thereafter Judge Nelson quali. 
fied and entered upon the performance 
of his duties, and has continued in the 
discharge of the same ever since. The 
business of the court has year by year 
steadily increased, so that the labors of 
the district judge have become arduous, 
requiring nearly all his time in their 
performance. Many cases of great im- 
portance, involving difficult and intri- 
cate questions of law, are accumulating. 
The bar practicing in that court, for 
ability and high standing, will not suffer 
by comparison with that of any other 
in the west. Judge Nelson is yet 


scarcely past the prime of life, with a 
vigorous constitution and unimpaired 


health, with a reasonable prospect of 
many years of active labor before him. 
It is, therefore, perhaps too early to at- 
tempt to give any complete estimate of 
his character and qualities of mind as 
a judge. Nevertheless, a few leading 
traits may be here noted. 

Less than three years after his ap- 
pointment the War of the Rebellion 
broke out. His devoted attachment 
and unswerving loyalty to the Union 
are evidenced by some of his charges, 
in the first years of the war, to the 
grand juries. No suspicion of sym- 
pathy with any phase or object of the 
Rebellion ever attached to his name. 
And this, not alone that he would keep 
the judicial ermine unsmirched by any 
contact with political life, but mainly 
because every instinct of his loyal 
nature was abhorrent to the idea of any 


code. 
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dismemberment of the Union. After 
the adoption of the amendments to the 
Constitution, on one or two questions 
arising under the Civil Rights bill, he 
was overruled by the United States su- 
preme court. This certainly is not to 
be wondered at, considering the wide 
diversity of sentiment that has existed, 
even in the supreme court itself, on 
some of these amendments, and the 
further fact that there were no prece- 
dents to guide the judicial mind; and 
in this connection it may be stated, that 
it may well be doubted whether any 
judge has occupied the bench as long 
as Judge Nelson and had as few de- 
cisions overruled. 

In his preparation for the bar, Judge 
Nelson had become yersed in the 
complicated system of pleading and 
practice which had grown up in New 
York in the course ‘of centuries, 
previous to the introduction of the 
This proved of great advan- 
tage to him when he commenced 
practice in Minnesota, where the code 
had been adopted, and ‘not less in 
the discharge of his duties when he 
was called to the bench, for the old 
system of pleading was adhered to in 
the United States courts, although in 
matters of practice and construction 
of statutes, the decisions of the state 
supreme court were usually followed, 
when not conflicting with decisions 
of the United States courts. The idea 
of the framers of the code was so 
to simplify pleadings and practice that 
“every man might be his own lawyer.” 
It is needless to state that the idea was 
chimerical. The only immediate re- 
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sult was, that the new system, for many 
years, became an inextricable muddle 
of incongruities, imposing greatly in- 
creased labor on the judiciary and from 
which it hasnot yet been wholly rescued. 
Perhaps the most striking character- 
istic’ of Judge Nelson as a judiciary 
officer is his strong common sense, 
united with a keen, innate perception of 
equity, which enables him at once to 
grasp the merits of a controversy and 
disentangle them from the sophisms 
and technicalities which ingenious 
pleaders and advocates may seek to 
throw around them. This quality is 
not less important in court. than 
jury cases. In his charges to the jury, 
they are not left in doubt as to the 
facts they are to find nor as to the law 
governing the cause. In case of error 
in the latter, counsel can always rely 
on being granted the full benefit of 
their exceptions. And so: the rights of 
both parties are strictly guarded, and 
justice rarely fails. To. such litigants 
as do not desire justice (of which there 
are always some in every court), these 
qualities in a judicial officer may not 
seem desirable. To the great mass, 
however, of clients and attorneys, they 
are those which are most indispen- 
sable in a judge. ; 
Dignified and yet always courteous on 
the bench, in private life Judge Nelson 
is one of the most genial, open-hearted 
and interesting of companions, and 
lives in the enjoyment of a large circle 
of warm friends, who esteem him not 


less for his high abilities than his lov-_ 


able social qualities. He -has'devoted 
thirty years of the best portion of his 
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life to the service of his adopted state. 
With his ripe experience, if his life is 
spared, still greater benefit to the state, 
with attendant honors to himself, may 
be expected in the future than have 
been realized in the past. 


CHARLES E. FLANDRAU. 


Charles Eugene Flandrau was born 
July 15, 1828, in New York city. His 
life has been filled with stirring incidents, 
many of them. verging on the romantic. 
On his father’s side he was of Huguenot 
descent.’ Thomas Hant Flandrau, his 
father, was born at New Rochelle, West- 
chester county, New York. His ancestors 
resided at La Rochelle in France. His 
mother’s maiden name. was Elizabeth 
Macomb. She was the daughter of Al- 
exander Macomb, who was; born in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, July 27, 1750, and came 
to America in 1760, He married Catiche 
Navarre at Detroit, Michigan, May 4, 
1773. She died November 17, 1789, 
leaving ten children. Her husband again 
married in July, 1791, Jane Rucker in 
New York city. He was for many years 
a leading merchant in New York, and 
died in Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
at the age of eighty-four years. 

Mr. Flandrau’s grandmother on_ his 
mother’s side was born in Nassau, New 
Providence, August 27, 1761, and was 
named Janet Marshall. She first married 
John. Peter,.Rucker, and-had ‘one son. 
In July, 1791,48 above stated, she mar- 
ried Alexander Macomb. The issue of 
this marriage ‘was three sons and four 





daughters. She was the step-mother of 
General Alexander Macomb, who was 
commander-in-chief of the United States 
army immediately preceding General Win- 
field Scott. She died in Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, March 3, 1849, in 
the eighty-eighth year of her age. 

The emigration of a considerable body 
of Huguenots to America, about the time 
of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
is a matter of history. Some settled 
north and some south. Their strong 
qualities of honesty, loyalty and _patri- 
otism and religious sentiment have im- 
pressed themselves not only on their 
descendants but on the different com- 
munities where they settled. The col- 
ony which located in New York pur- 
chased a large tract of land in West- 
’ chester county, and located a town which 
they named New Rochelle. It is to-day 
one of the,most beautiful of the numer- 
ous thriving villages on the north shore 
of Long Island sound. 

From thence, when quite young, Mr. 
Flandrau’s father emigrated as far west as 
Utica, New York, and studied law in the 
office of Nathan Williams, an eminent 
lawyer of that village. Soon after being 
admitted to practice, he formed a law 
partnership with Colonel Aaron Burr, 
formerly vice-president of the United 
States, and went to the city of New York, 
where he practiced with Colonel Burr for 
several years. He married Elizabeth 
Macomb in 1824 or 1825, and shortly 
afterwards returned to Oneida county, 
New York, where he continued in the 
practice of his profession until his death, 
which occurred January 2, 1855. He 
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was a graduate of Hamilton college, New 
York. 

The youthful education of the subject 
of our sketch was carried on at George- 
town, District of Columbia. The mem- 
ory of that time seems to be clouded in 
a haze of obscurity. History does not 
record that the boy took high prizes in 
scholarship, deportment, or recitations in 
the catechism. Diligent search has also 
failed to establish the fact that he stood 
at the head of his class in the youthful 
pranks characteristic of all active minded 
boys. That he was- not entirely unac- 
complished in these early essentials of 
youthful education, may be to some ex- 
tent inferred from subséquent charac- 
teristics, later developed. We have not, 
however, deemed it essential to pry too 
closely into his youthful history. 

At thirteen years of age his mind was 
so mature that he felt qualified to decide 
on his future vocation in life. He would 
enter the navy and become a commodore 
or rear admiral. To this end, he applied 
to Badger of North Carolina, then sec- 
retary of the navy, for a midshipman’s 
warrant. He did not lack influence to 
procure the appointment, but his age 
was against him—he was one year too 
young. Nowise discouraged, he imme- 
diately shipped before the mast in the 
United States revenue cutter Forward, 
and served in that capacity for one year. 
At the expiration of that time he again 
shipped in the revenue cutter Van Buren, 
and served on her for another year. He 
then made several coasting voyages in 
merchantmen, continuing{in this occupa- 
tion in all for some three years. Whether 
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it was that hardtack and junkbeef had, 


by this time, lost their charms for him, or 
that he found the road to promotion too 
slow, history saith not. Suffice it to say 
that at this time he decided to abandon a 
seafaring life, and returned to Georgetown 
to school. But having once tasted the 
sweets of freedom, the restrictions of 
school life were in the highest degree irk- 
some to one of his mercurial tempera- 
ment, and he soon left for New York, to 
“seek his fortune.” 

Here he decided to learn the business 
of mahogany sawing, and for that purpose 
entered the employ of Mahlon Bunnell, 
who had a large establishment at the 
corner of Pike and Cherry streets. In 
this business he continued for three years 
and became proficient in all branches of 
the trade. But still he was dissatisficd 


and felt that he had not yet found his 


proper life vocation. He went to Whites- 
boro, New York, entered his father’s 
office and commenced the study of law. 
Here he diligently prosecuted his studies 
till January 7, 1851, when he was admitted 
to the bar in Oneida county. . He had at 
length truly found his life’s work. He 
entered into partnership with his father, 
under the firm name of F. H. & C. E. 
Flandrau, in Whitesboro, Oneida county, 
and so continued until the fall of 1853. 
Whether the famous slogan of Greeley, 
“Go west, young man,” had then been 
uttered I do not know ; suffice it to say 
that many of the brightest and most en- 
terprising young men of New York and 
the east were eagerly alive to the advan- 
tages of the great northwest. Minnesota 
being the latest admitted territory natur- 
ally received a large part of this emigra- 
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tion. In the latter part of November of 
1853, Mr. Flandrau, in company with 
Horace R. Bigelow, landed in St. Paul. 
They immediately opened an office for 
the practice of law on Third street, near 
where Dawson’s bank formerly stood, 
under the firm name of “ Bigelow & Flan- 
drau,.” 

At that early day the practice of law in 
Minnesota was neither arduous nor spe- 
cially remunerative. Some business was 
furnished by the United States land offices. 
But commerce was in its infancy, and the 
immense and profitable business since 
furnished to the profession by railroads was 
then wholly unknown. Consequently most 
lawyers found themselves with more or 
less spare time on their hands, It so 
happened that during the winter of 1853-4 
certain capitalists in St. Paul engaged the 
services of Mr. Flandrau to make explor- 
ations in the Minnesota valley and negoti- 
ate for the purchase of property connected 
therewith, and especially of the Captain 
Dodd claim at Rock Bend, now St. Peter. 
His report was favorable to the purchase ; 
and he wasso impressed with the prospective 
advantages of the country that he decided 
to locate in the valley himself. St. Peter 
was then unknown. Traverse des Sioux 
was the only settlement in the vicinity, 
and consisted of a few Indian traders and 
their attaches and a number of missiona- 
ries. Here helocated. He here met Stew- 
art B. Garvie, a Scotchman, who had just 
been appointed clerk of the district court 
of Nicollet county by Judge Chatfield, . 
and occupied an office with him, As may 
well be imagined, law business was ex- 
ceedingly limited. The young men were 
frequently at their wit’s end for devices to 





“keep the wolf from the door.” Nay, 
they did not wish to keep him from the 
door. Instead of an enemy, he became a 
friend, thus reversing the aforesaid saying. 
They placed a dead pony within easy rifle- 
shot of the back window of their office, 
which proved an attraction to these prairie 
rovers, and every night many of these 
brutes fell victims to the unerring aim of 
these young lawyers, and each pelt added 
seventy-five cents to their meagre ex- 
chequer. History does not record whether 
they were reduced to the extremity of us- 
ing their flesh as food. It is to be hoped 


not. 
But this state of things was not to last. 


With the opening of the season of 1854 
immigration began to pour into the Min- 
nesota valley. In June of that year the 
first house was built in St. Peter, and 
thereafter for the next few years the prog- 
ress of the settlement was rapid. Judge 
Flandrau continued to reside at Traverse 
des Sioux until 1864 and to practice until 
called tothe bench, as will hereafter ap- 
pear. In this connection it may be stated 
that Mr. Flandrau was admitted to the 
bar of Illinois in October, 1853, on his 
way to Minnesota, and to the bar of the 
state last named soon after his arrival in 
St. Paul. In 1854 he held the offices of 
notary public, deputy clerk and, later, dis- 
trict attorney of Nicollet county. 

Of course a young man possessed of 
the active intellect, indomitable energy 
and perseverance and acknowledged abil- 
ity of Mr, Flandrau, could not, in a new 
country where some of these qualities are 
more rare than in the east, long remain in 
obscurity. 

With his enthusiastic temperament, and 
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at that time, it is not strange that politi- 
cal life had some attractions for Mr. Flan- 
drau. Not that he ever seriously enter- 
tained the thought of abandoning his legal 
practice and entering into politics as a 
profession, but rather as a temporary 
pastime. In 1856 his friends “persuaded 
him to allow the use of his name for 
member of the territorial council. He 
was elected in the fall of that year, the 
term being for two years. He served as an 
active and influential member on several 
important committees for one year. He 
resigned in 1856, owing to the pressure of 
other important duties, the discharge of 
which were incompatible with that posi- 


tion. 
On the sixteenth of August, 1856, he 


was appointed by President Pierce United 
States agent for the Sioux Indians of the 
Mississippi. The position was one of 
great responsibility, involving, for the faith- 
ful discharge of its duties, much arduous 
and disagreeable labor. He accepted the 
office and for more than a year discharged 
its duties to the entire satisfaction of the 
government. The duties of this position, 
however, proved irksome in the extreme 
to one of his cultivated tastes, in addition 
to the fact that the future offered little 
opportunity for advancement. He ac- 
cordingly resigned the position in the 
spring or summer of 1857. In the same 
year his former constituents again de- 
manded his services in a_ legislative 
capacity. He was elected a member of 
the constitutional convention and served 
in that branch of the same presided over 
by the Honorable H. H. Sibley. It is 
needless to state that he took an active 
part in the. interesting debates and was 











largely instrumental in slraping many of 
the important features of the Organic law. 

July 17, 1857, Mr. Flandrau was ap- 
pointed by President Buchanan associate 
justice of the supreme court of the terri- 
tory of Minnesota. But one general 
term of that court was held, at which he 
occupied a seat on the bench, viz., in Jan- 
uary, 1858. The business of that term 
was small, for reasons heretoforeexplained, 
and no, opinions are on file written by 
Judge Flandrau at that session. He, how- 
ever, held several terms of the district 
court, in various counties in his district, 
and in the brief time during which he 
presided in that capacity, he was noted 
for rapid and correct dispatch of business, 
and became very popular with the bar 
and the communities with which he came 
in contact in the discharge of his* duties. 
To accommodate attorneys, jurors or 
suitors, he not infrequently held court till 
late at night, and never allowed his per- 
sonal convenience to interfere with the 
public interest. By this course much 
time and money were saved to the counties 


—an important consideration in those - 


early days. 

On the twenty-fifth day of October, 1858, 
he was appointed by Governor H. H. Sib- 
ley judge-advocate general of the state of 
Minnesota. This office he held during 
the administration of Governor Sibley. 

At the convention of the Democratic 
party held in 1857 for the nomination of 
state officers, under the constitution which 
had been framed the same year, he was 
nominated as associate justice of the su- 
preme court for the term of seven years. 
The whole ticket was elected, and on the 
ratification of the constitution by con- 
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gress, early in 1858, he qualified and en- 
tered upon the discharge of the duties of 
the office. For nearly seven years there- 
after his whole time and attention were 
unremittingly devoted to the performance 
of the new duties which he had under- 
taken. And these involved no small 
amount of responsibility. 

It is to be considered, as before re- 
marked, that pleadings and practice at 
‘that time were in a transitional state. The 
code had but recently been adopted. Law- 
yers were here from nearly every state 
inthe Union. Each of the older states 
had its own precedents and line of decis- 
ions. These were often conflicting. 
Minnesota had as yet uniformly followed 
none of them. The first supreme court 
of the state had not the benefit of a sys- 
tematic line of decisions of the territorial 
bench. A beginning was to be made. 
In the conflicting decisions in different 
states on commercial and real estate law, 
the court was forced to select certain prin- 
ciples which should govern it in its rulings. 
In many cases it was of more importance 
that the law be definitely settled than the 
principles adopted in settling it. And it 
naturally occurred, that as both the asso- 
ciate justices received their legal training 
and education in New York, the decisions 
of the courts of that state were usually 
followed when applicable. The construc- 
tion of a large number of statutes was 
also to be determined for the first time. 
From these causes, more than ordinary 
labor was imposed on the court compared 
with the number of cases on the calen- 
der. 

The record of Judge Flandrau’s ability as 
a jurist is found in the first nine volumes 
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of ‘Minnesota Reports.’ His opinions 
speak for themselves. While the decis- 
ions are those of the court, the expression 
of them is in his own language in the cases 
assigned to him. It will be generally con- 
ceded that this language is uniformly terse, 
clear Anglo-Saxon, leaving nothing in 
doubt and obscurity, Having a clear 
idea in his own mind of the points de- 
cided, he had the somewhat rare faculty 
of making his ideas Clear to others, with 
the reasons for them. The rapidity with 
which: his work was done was remarkable, 
and his industry untiring.. To this is due 
the fact, that at almost every term he wrote 
more than his equal share of opinions. As 
one helping largely to lay the foundations 
of the system of jurisprudence of the 
state, both in the constitutional conven- 
tion and on the bench, he has received 
the unanimous commendation of the 


people and can look back on an enviable 


record. And how firmly the judicial 
foundations were laid may be judged 
from the fact, that in nearly twenty-five 
years that have elapsed since the expira- 
tion of the. term of the first su- 
preme court judges, a less number of 
their decisions have been overruled than 
of the court of appeals of -the state of 
New York during the same time. 

On the tenth day of August, 1859, 
Judge Flandrau was married to Isabella 
Ramsay Dinsmore, daughter of Colonel 
James Dinsmore of Boone county, Ken- 
tucky. The issue of this marriage was 
two daughters, both of whom are: living. 
His wife died on the thirtieth day of June, 
1867. She was one of the most accom- 
plished and beautiful ladies in Minnesota, 
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and her early death was deeply regretted 
by a large circle of friends. 

Subsequently, on the twenty-eighth day 
of February, 1871, he married Mrs. Re- 
becca Blair Riddle, daughter of Judge 
William McClure of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The issue of this marriage is 
two sons, 

It was in the summer of 1862 that the 
most exciting and absorbing event in the 
life of Judge Flandrau and of the history 
of the state occurred. On the eighteenth 
of August of that year, without warning, 
like a thunderbolt from clear sky, the news 
was flashed over the state that the whole 
tribe of Sioux Indians were on the war- 
path, and indiscriminately massacring 
men, women and children on the frontier. 

The news of the outbreak reached 
Judge Flandrau at his residence in Tra- 
verse des Sioux, at four o’clock in the 
morning of the nineteenth of August, by 
a carrier who had been sent from New 
Ulm, a German town distant about 
thirty-two miles from Traverse. Appre- 
ciating the situation instantly, he put all 
his women and children into a wagon, and 
instructed them to fly to the Mississippi 
river at St. Paul or Minneapolis, which 
were about ninety miles distant, and there 
await events. The next day they safely 
reached the house of the writer in Minne- 
apcelis, in a very exhausted and demoral- 
ized condition. 

As soon as the judge was relieved of 
his domestic impediments, he proceeded 
to St. Peter, a mile away. A company of 
about one hundred and fifteen men was at 
once raised, armed and equipped as best 
it could be done under the circumstances. 
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Wagons, horses, arms, ammunition, pro- 
visions, in fact, everything that was 
needed was either furnished by the people 
or impressed into. the service. So rapid 
was the preparation that the little band 
was ready to move to the front by noon» 
and arrived within sight of New Ulm by 
nine the same.evening. They were none 
too early, as the town was being attacked 
by about one hundred Indians, and a 
considerable portion of it was on fire. 
The command advanced upon the town, 
drove out the Indians, extinguished the 
fires and calmed the excitement of the 
people. The timely arrival of these citi- 
zen troops undoubtedly saved New Ulm 
from destruction and the people from 
massacre. 

On the formation of this company, 
Judge Flandrau was chosen its captain, 


and led it to the rescue of the exposed 
frontier settlement of New Ulm. 
Preparations for defence were instantly 
made. Judge Flandrau was unanimously 
elected commander-in-chief of all the 


forces. He hastened to place the men 
under his command under the best dis- 
cipline attainable, and spent the time be- 
tween the day of his arrival and the next 
Saturday, being the twenty-third of August, 
in strengthening the defenses of the town, 
On the morning of the twenty-third, the 
Indians who had been besieging Fort 
Ridgley abandoned their attempt on that 
post and attacked New Ulm in full force. 
They. had. about six hundred and fifty 
men, all well armed with rifles, while the 
defenders of Néw Ulm did not muster 
more than three hundred men, the large 
majority of. whom were armed with shot- 
guns. Ample notice of their approach 
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was given by columns of smoke, as they 
destroyed every house and stack in their 
line of march. An effort was made to 
check their advance by a line of battle 
on the open prairie, which, owing to the 
inferior arms of the whites, was unsuccess- 


-ful. What followed can best be told in 


the graphic language of Judge Flandrau 
himself in his official report to the gover- 
nor of the battle, as the same is quoted 
in Heard’s ‘ History of the Sioux War 
and Massacre’; 


At nearly ten o'clock A. M. the body of Indians 
began to move toward us, first slowly, and then with - 
considerable rapidity. Their advance upon the 
sloping prairie in the bright sunlight was a very fine 
spectacle, and, to such inexperienced soldiers as we 
all were, intensely exciting. When within about 
one mile and a half of us the mass began to ex- 
pand like a fan and increase in the velocity of its 
approach, and continued this movement until within 
about double rifle shot, when it had covered our en- 
tire front. 

Then the savages gave a terrific yell and came 
down upon us like the wind. -I had stationed myself 
at a point in the rear where communications could be 
had with me easily, and waited the first discharge with 
great anxiety, as it seemed to me that to yield was cer- 
tain destruction, as the enemy would rush into the 
town and drive all before them. The yell unsettled the 
men a little, and just as the rifles began to crack, 
they fell back along the whole line, and committed 
the error of passing the outer houses without taking 
possession of them—a mistake which the Indians 
immediately took advantage of by themselves oc- 
cupying them in squads of two and three, and up 
to ten. 

They poured into us a sharp and rapid fire as we 
fell back, and opened from houses in every direction. 
Several of us rode up the hill endeavoring to rally the: 
men, and with good effect, as they gave three cheers 
and sallied out of various houses they had retreated 
to, and checked the advance effectually. . The firing 
from both sides then became general, sharp and 
rapid, and it got to be a regular Indian skirmish in 
which every man did his own work after his own 
fashion. 

The Indians had spread out until they had got 
into our rear and on all sides, having the very de- 
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cided advantage of the houses on the bluff, which 
commanded the interior of the town with the excep- 
tion of the wind-mill, which was occupied by about 
twenty of the Le Sueur tigers, who held them at 
long range. 

The wind was from the lower part of the town, and 
this fact directed the larger part of the enemy to that 
point, where they promptly commenced firing the 
houses and advancing behind the smoke. The con- 
flagration became general in the lower part of the 
town on both sides of the street, and the bullets flew 
very thickly both from the bluff and up the street. 
I thought it prudent to dismount and conduct the 
defence on foot. Just at this point Captain Dodd 
of St. Peter, and someone else whose name I do not 
know, charged down the street to ascertain whether 
some horsemen seen in the extreme lower town were 
not our friends coming in, and were met about three 
blocks down with a heavy volley from behind a 
house, five bullets passing through Captain Dodd's 
body and several through that of his horse. The 
horsemen both turned and the captain got suffi- 
ciently near to be received by his friends before he 
fell. He died about five hours after being hit. Too 
much cannot be said of his personal bravery and 
general desire to perform his duty manfully. Cap- 
tain Saunders of the Le Sueur company was shot 
through the body shortly after, and retired, placing 
his rifle in effective hands, and encouraging the men. 
The fight was going on all around the town during 
the whole forenoon and part of the afternoon, some- 
times with slight advantage to us, and again to the 
Indians ; but the difficulty which stared us in the 
face was their gradual but certain approach up the 
main street behind the burning buildings, which 
promised our destruction. 

We frequently sallied out and took buildings in 
advance ; but the risk of being picked off from the 
bluff was unequal to the advantage gained, and the 
duty was performed with some reluctance by the men. 
In the lower part of the town I had some of the best 
men in the state, both as shots and for coolness and 
determination. It will be sufficient to mention two 
as types of the class of the best fighting men—Asa 
White and Newell Houghton—known to all old 
settlers. 

They did very effective service in checking the ad- 
vance, both by their unerring rifles and the good 
example their steadiness placed before the younger 
men. We discovered a concentration of Indians on 
the side of the street toward the river and at the 
rear of the buildings, and expected a rush upon the 
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town from that position, the result of which I feared 
more than anything else, asthe boys had proved 
unequal to it in the morning ; and we were not dis- 
appointed, for in a few moments they came on, on 
ponies and on foot, furiously, about sixty in number, 
charging around the point of a little grove of oaks. 

This was the critical point of the day, but four or 
five hours under fire had brought the boys up to the 
fighting temperatufe und they stood firmly and ad- 
vanced with a cheer, routing the rascals like sheep. 
They received us with a very hot fire, killing Hough- 
ton and an elderly gentleman whose name I did not 
know. As they fled in a crowd, at a very short 
range, we gave them a volley that was very effective 
and settled the fortunes of the day in our favor, for 
they did not dare to try it over. I think after once 
repulsing them in a fair fight we could have success- 
fully resisted them had they returned a second time, 
as the necessary confidence had been gained. White 
men fight under a great disadvantage the first time 
they engage with Indians ; there is something so 
fiendish in their yells and terrifying in their ap- 
pearance when in battle, that it takes a good deal of 
time to overcome the unpleasant sensation it in- 
spires. There is a snake-like stealth in all their 
movements that excites distrust and uncertainty and 
which unsteadies the nerves at first. 

After this repulse the battle raged until dark, with- 
out sufficient advantage on One side or the other to 
merit mention in detail, when the savages drew off, 
firing only an occasional shot from under close 
cover. After dark we decreased the extent of our 
lines of barricades, and I deemed it prudent to order 
all the buildings outside to. be burned, in‘order to 
prevent them from affording protection to the 
savages while they advanced to annoy us. We were 
compelled to consume about forty valuable build- 
ings, but as it was a military necessity, the inhabi- 
tants did not demur but themselves applied the 
torch cheerfully. In a short time we had a fair field 
before us of open prairie, with the exception of a 
large brick building which we held and had loop- 
holed in all the stories on all sides and which com- 
manded a large portion of our front toward the 
bluff. We also dug a system of rifle-pits on that 
front outside the barricades, about four rods apart, 
which completed our defences. 

That night we slept very little, every man being at 
the barricades all night, each third man being al- 
lowed to sleep at intervals. In the morning the 
attack was renewed, but not with much vigor, and 
subsided about noon. 















Omitting some further incidents, the re- 
port continues as follows : 


I held a council of officers and we determined to 
attempt an evacuation of the town, carrying off all 
the inhabitants, women, children, sick and wounded, 
to the number of about two thousand. ‘This move- 
ment was a very perilous one to undertake with the 
force at our command, but the confused state of the 
town was rapidly producing disease among the 
women and children, who were huddled in cellars or 
in close rooms, like sheep in a cattle car, and we 
were fast becoming short of ammunitions and pro- 
visions. I feared the result of another attack by a 
larger force, and all the people decided that they 
would abandon the town at the first opportunity, as 
residence there was impossible under the circum- 
stances, 

At daylight next morning the barricades were 
broken and the wagons taken out and put in motion. 
The scene was one of indescribable confusion and 
destruction. The poor people, naturally desirous 
of carrying off all they could, filled their wagons 
with boxes and baggage to the exclusion (as we 
found before the train was complete) of many of the 
women and wounded. I was, therefore, compelled 
to order all articles of a bulky nature to be tumbled 
out and their places supplied with more valuable 
freight. It was hard, but necessary, and the inhabi- 
tants yielded with less reluctance than I had antici- 
pated. : 

About 9 A. M. we moved from New Ulm with one 
hundred and fifty-three wagon-loads of women, 
children, sick and wounded, and a large company 
on foot, Captain Cox took the general disposition 
of the escort, and the various commands were posted 
so as best to protect the whole in case of an attack. 
It was a melancholy spectacle to see two thousand 
people who, a few days before, had been prosperous 
and happy, reduced to utter beggary, starting upon 
a journey of thirty miles, through a hostile country, 
every inch of’ which we expected to be called upon 
to defend from an attack, the issue of which was 
life or horrid butchery. Beggary, starvation and 
probable destruction were at one end of the road, a 
doubtful escape from the latter at the other. We 
took the latter alternative and, under Providence, 
got through, 


This was undoubtedly as gallant a de- 
fence as the records of Indian warfare 
disclose. The loss of life was less than 
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might have been expected, being, on the 
part of the whites, ten killed and fifty 
wounded ; on the part of the Indians, 
supposed to be equal if not greater, 
though the casualties on their side can 
never be known, as they removed all the 
wounded and as many of the dead as 
possible. Still, ten of their dead were 
left on the field after their retreat. 

Judge Flandrau continued in the service 
for some time after this battle. On the 
twenty-ninth of August of the same 
year Governor Ramsey commis- 
sioned him, as he deemed best for the 
defence of the frontier, to raise troops, 
appoint officers and generally do what- 
ever was necessary, It was a broad com- 
mission and could only be granted to one 
in whom great confidence was reposed: 
Under this commission he acted, raised 
many men, which were posted from New 
Ulm to the Iowa line. Later, and on the 
third of September, 1862, he received a 
commission from Governor Ramsey of 
colonel of state militia, under which 
he also acted, together with a letter of 
authority from General John Pope of the 
United States army, of date of September 
4, 1862. When the state and United 
States forces were fully organized and in 
command of the situation, Judge Flan- 
drau turned over his command to Colonel 
M. Montgomery of the Twenty-fifth 
regiment of Wisconsin volunteers and 
resumed the discharge of his judicial 
duties. : 

On turning his command over to 
General Montgomery, Colonel Flandrau 
issued the following valedictory order, 
which describes the situation : 
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ORDER NO, 203. 
Heapquarters Inv. Ex., Souruern Frontier, 
Soutu Benp, October 5, 1862. } 
To the soldiers and citizens who have been, and are 
now, engaged in the defence of the southern fron- 
tier; 

On the eighteenth of August last your frontier 
was invaded by the Indians. You promptly rallied 
for its defence. You checked the advance of the 
enemy and defeated him in two severe battles at 
New Ulm. You have held a line of frontier 
posts extending over a distance of one hundred 
miles. “You have erected six substantial fortifica- 
tions and other defensive works of less magnitude. 
You have dispersed marauding bands of savages 
that have hung upon your lines. You have been 
uniformly brave, vigilant and obedient to orders. 
By your efforts the war has been confined to the 
border; without them, it would have penetrated 
into the heart of the state. 

Major-General Pope has assumed the command 
of the northwest, and will control future operations. 
He. promises a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Five companies of the Twenty-fifth Wisconsin 
regiment and five hundred cavalry from Iowa are 
ordered into the region now held by you, and 
will supply the places of those whose term of enlist- 
ment shortly expires, The department of the south- 
ern frontier, which I have had the honor to com- 
mand, will, from the date of this order, be under the 
command of Colonel M. Montgomery of the 
Twenty-fifth Wisconsin, whom I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to the troops and citizens of that depart- 
ment, as a soldier and a man to whom they may 
confide their interests and the safety of their country, 
with every assurance that they will be protected and 
defended. 

Pressing public duties, of a civil nature, demand 
my absence temporarily from the border. The inti- 
mate and agreeable relations we have sustained 
toward each other, our union in danger and adven- 
ture, cause me regret in leaving you, but will hasten 
my return. 

. Cuas. E. FLANDRAU, 
Col. Comd’g Southern Frontier. 


In the spring of 1864 he resigned the 
position of associate justice and went to 
Nevada to join Judge Atwater, as partner 
in the practice of law in Carson and Vir- 
ginia City. Here he remained for about 


a year. He then went to Washington to 
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attend to the business of the firm before 
the departments. He intended to return, 
as the business was remunerative and 
satisfactory. Owing to the fact, however, 
that his family were. unwilling to. accept 
the trials and hardships of’ a new frontier 
life, he abandoned the plan, and ‘having 
received a favorable offer, of. partnership 
in St. Louis from Coloriel: Musser, he 
accepted it and engaged“ in the practice 
of his profession in that city in 1865. 

But an experience of: less.than a year 
in that staid, slow-going<old city, satis- 
fied him that he could not be content 
with such .surroundings, .... ‘The active, 
stirring life of Minnesota. was. far more 
in accord with his tastes ; there, too, were 
hosts of early and .warmly attached 
friends. Meanwhile, in the - latter part of 
1866, Judge Atwater had teturned to 
Minneapolis and resumed the practice of 
his profession. He invited Judge Flan- 
drau to join him in a partnership, which the 
latter accepted, and returned to Minnesota 
in the early part of 1867. During the 
same year he was a candidate of the 
Democratic party for governor, running 
against William R. Marshall, but was de- 
feated. He was again the candidate of 
the same party in 1869, for the office of 
chief-justice of the state, against Judge 
Ripley, and was again defeated. It is 
needless to state that neither of these 
nominations were sought by Judge Flan- 
drau—on the contrary, he was strongly 
averse to the use of his name for either of 
them. But he was intensely loyal to his 
party, and as that. party had stood by him 
in the days of its prosperity, he would 
not refuse to be its standard-bearer now 
that it was in a hopeless minority. 
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In 1867 he was elected city attorney 
of Minneapolis, and in. 1868. the: first 
president of the board of trade of that 
city under its first organization. 

In 1870, having received a favorable 
proposition from the firm of Messrs. 
Bigelow & Clark of St. Paul to form a 
partnership with them in the practice of 
law, he accepted the same and soon after 
removed to that city, where he has since 
resided. The firm has always enjoyed 
a large and lucrative practice, and al- 
though there have been some changes in 
its membership (the present firm being 
Flandrau, Squires & Cutcheon), it has 
always been ranked among the leading 
firms in St. Paul. Judge Fiandrau is 
president of the Bar Association of Ram- 
sey county, and (in length of practice), 
if we are not mistaken, the oldest attor- 
ney in active practice at the bar of the 
state of Minnesota. But he is yet in the 
full vigor of his intellectual and physical 
strength, and to all human observation, 
is good for twenty years more of as hard 
work as he has ever yet performed. 

In this brief sketch of the life of Judge 
Flandrau, two or three striking traits of 
character cannot fail to have impressed 
themselves on the mind of the reader. 
And first the remarkable versatility of. 
mind and talent displayed. This is evi- 
dent from the number of different occu- 
pations in which from early youth -he has 
been engaged, and the numerous and 
varied offices he has held. And in all 
these -he has acquitted himself as though 
each had been the sole occupation of ‘his 
life.. Though in fact, after arriving at 
adult years, each has been subsidiary to 
his main profession, yet, in politics, as 
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Indian agent, asa military leader, as a 
popular speaker, he has demonstrated 
that had he selected either as a specialty, 
he would as easily have taken a front 
rank as in that of jurist.. 

Another striking characteristic is his 
grasp of mind, quickness of perception 
and power of concentration, united with 
great physical endurance and habits of 
industry, enabling him to accomplish an 
amount of labor, within a given time, 
which but féw could achieve. These 
qualities were largely inherited, for in 
youth he had not the advantage of that 
thorough mental training which so largely 
conduces to success. 

Judge Flandrau has always been uni- 
versally and deservedly popular with all 
classes with which he has come in contact. 
The reason is not far to seek.. He is nat- 
urally gifted with unusual conversational 
powers and a sunny, genial disposition. 
He is also an attractive extemporaneous 
speaker, which makes his services sought 
on numerous public occasions. But more 
than all this, his readiness to assume the 
laboring oar in all enterprises in which he 
is called to act, thus relieving his associ- 
ates: often of much hard work without 
pecuniary advantage to himself, have se- 
cured him the friendship of large num- 
bers who dislike the labor usually imposed 
as a'condition of success. 

And in view of what:has been remarked, 
it is needless to say that Judge Flandrau 
is not less a success in social than in pub- 
lic life. .He is or has been connected 
with all the social and business clubs in 
St. Paul. From qualities before adverted 
to, he is almost always requested to assist 
at public dinners. He is not only the 
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originator of wit himself, but the creator 
of itin others. With such characteristics 
most men would jump at the conclusion, 
uttered by Daniel Webster in speaking of 
the profession, as applicable to Judge 
Flandrau, viz.: “that lawyers work hard, 
live well and die poor.” The first two 
parts of the proposition in his case are 
true—fortunately the last not, so far as 
at present -appears. On- the contrary, 
Judge. Flandrau, from the ‘emoluments 
of his profession. and judicious invest- 


ments in real ‘estate in the cities of Min- : 


neapolis and St. Paul, has accumulated, 
if not.a fortune (as the word: now goes); 
at least an ample competence, which 
relieves him from dependence on his pro- 
fession for support and provision for his 
family in the future.. And if it be true 
that “republics-are. ungrateful” to those 


who depend on :them for. support, it is 
not true that the citizens: of republics are 
’ slow to recognize deserving merit. 

' Tsaac ATWATER. 


JOHN B. SANBORN. 


The historian who seeks to portray the 
life and advancement of a people, or the 
subjugation of a wilderness to the uses 
of civilization and the domination of 
man, must, no matter how far he may be 
under the control of theories pointing 
otherwise, come at last to the individual 
and seek his true relation in the lives and 
records of those by whom the works he 
would describe’ have: been performed. 
Thus biography becomes not merely a 
sidelight to history but the very essence 
and vitality of history itself. In the 
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story of the leader, you tell that of his 
times as well. 

Viewed thus, it does not need to be said 
that the true story of the great Northwest 
cannot be told, as we are from time to 
time trying to tell it in these pages, with- 
out more than a passing reference to the 
soldier, jurist, orator and high-minded 
and liberal-spirited citizen whose name 
may be found above. While his works 
have largely been performed in behalf of 
the section to which he belongs, his fame 
is National, and those who know and ap- 
preciate his worth, may be found in every 
corner of the land. The events of his 
busy and useful life have two reasons 
for relation—they illustrate the days in 
which he has lived, and they form a 
powerful incentive to the grand army of 
youth who aspire to walk also in the path 
of honor to reach the goal of success. 

The. qualities of courage, determina- 
tion and industry that have made Gen- 
eral John B. Sanborn of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, what he is, were not accidental gifts 
of nature, but came to him by natural 
heirship from a brave and self-reliant race 
who “carved their history upon the 
granite rocks of their native state.” The 
characteristics of his ancestry have ever 
been a sturdy self-reliance, an earnest 
acquisition of knowledge, advancement 
in various departments of industry and 
an intense love of country. The family 
descent in this country alone may he 
traced back through over two centuries, 
and to a period over a century before the 
territory now comprising the state of 
Vermont was detached from the New 
Hampshire grant, as it was then known, 
when Reuben Sanborn moved from Hamp- 




















ton and settled in that mountainous region 
where is now located the town of Epsom. 
The line may be traced back still farther 
into the original home of the family in 
England, but such quest is not material 
to the purpose of this sketch. 

John B. Sanborn was born in the town 
of Epsom, Merrimack county, New 
Hampshire, December 5, 1826, upon a 
farm which has been in the family pos- 
session for seven generations.* His boy- 
hood years were passed in the quiet of 
home, where his physical frame was un- 
dergoing proper development by work on 
the farm and temperate living, while his 
mind was being strengthened and_ his 
heart kept pure by the high precepts and 
worthy examples of the simple’ and hon- 
est lives about him. It was the expec- 
tation of the boy up to the time he was 
sixteen years of age, that he should re- 
main upon the farm and care for his 
parents through their old age, but the 


failure of health of his brother while in - 


college changed that plan. The brother 
came home, and, under the necessity of 
an out-door life, took the. place of the 
younger son, and allowed the latter 
to go forth and seek his proper sphere. 
He went to work to seek an education 
with the energy and industry that have 





* Mr. Sanborn has related this somewhat remark- 
able fact, in the following words: ‘The family 
homestead in Epsom, New Hampshire, has de- 
scended by primogeniture from generation to gen- 
eration, since 1750, until it reached the children of 
Henry F. Sanborn, my only brother. At this time 

it is owned one-half by myself, and the other half 


by my brother and his son, and still remains in the. 


Sanborn name, Rather a rare instance in this 


country of a homestead remaining in the same 
family from one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and fifty years.” 
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marked his career, and after a proper 
preparation in Pembroke and Thetford 
academies, entered Dartmouth college 
in 1851, where he remained one term, 
and then decided to enter directly upon 
the study of law. He entered the office of 
Asa Fowler at Concord, New Hampshire, 
where he continued until his admis- 
sion to the barin July, 1854. He com- 
menced practice at Concord, but impelled 
by the advantages to be derived from 
settling in a newer and less crowded field, 
and led by the chances offered young 
men of his stamp of mind and character 
in the then opening northwest, an ex- 
amination of the field led him to the 
fortunate choice of Minnesota and St. 
Paul, and accompanied by Theodore 
French, a young lawyer friend whom he 
had met in Concord, he set forth to seek 
his fortune in the pioneer lands of the 
distant west. The account of that trip 
has been tersely placed upon record by 
Mr. Sanborn himself, in these words : 
About the last of November, 1854, French and 
myself started from Concord and went to Boston 
and bought about four hundred dollars worth of 
law books and shipped them direct to Galena, 
Illinois, the terminus then of the railroad, and fol- 
lowed on by rail, stopping a day or two in New 
York and Chicago and Galena and Dubuque. We 
reached Dubuque the fifth day of December, 1854, 
and attempted to get passage for ourselves and 
baggage to St. Paul upon M. O. Walker & Co's 
Stage line, then carrying the mail between the two 
points by a road on the west side of the river, run- 
ning through Elliota, Preston, Rochester, Cannon 
Falls, etc. The fare charged us was one hundred 
and twenty dollars apiece. We brought our Yankee 
wits to bear upon.the situation, and concluded that 
we would buy an entire outfit, a pair of horses, 
harness, wagon, robes, etc., and put in our baggage 
and drive up more cheaply. We did so,, and soon 
found that we had all the passengers that we could 


take care of to come through with us, and wereached 
St. Paul on the evening of the twenty-first of De- 
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cember, 1854, having more money in our pockets 
when we. had settled with the passengers we had 
brought through, than when we started, and sold 
our horses, wagon and harness at a profit of about 
three hundred dollars. 


There was no question about the fu- 
ture to two young men of that sort. The 
partnership of Sanborn & French was 
formed on January 1, 1855, and a suc- 
cessful practice followed as a matter of 
course. Two years later, Charles C. Lund 
became a member of the firm, the name 
of which was changed to Sanborn, French 
& Lund. Upon the death of Mr. French 
in February, 1860, the name was again 
changed to Sanborn & Lund, which so 
continued until January 1, 1862, after the 
senior member had entered upon the 
service of his country in the Union army. 


These successive firms occupied a high , 


position in the legal world, achieving a 
large practice in the state and National 
courts and a reputation nowhere excelled 
for ability, honesty and success. 

Mr. Sanborn occupied a position in 
the Minnesota legislature in 1859-60, con- 
senting to a nomination and an election 
thereto in order that he might aid in plac- 
ing the laws of the state in better shape, 
as many of them, especially in those 
passed at an early date and relating to 
township and county organizations, with 
some relating to the general government 


of the state, were quite defective in- 


their operation. Placed at the head of 
the judiciary committee of the house, and 
possessing legal knowledge and ability 
of the highest order, he soon became a 
recognized force in all the proceedings, 
and was instrumental in formulating and 
aiding in the enactment of a system of 
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laws, which ‘corrected many of the evils 
above mentioned and restored financial 
order and strength to the treasury of the 
state. He rendered such able service in 
this capacity, that at the end of his term 
he was promptly elected to the senate, 
and was entering upon a career of 
enlarged usefulness and influence when 
the storm of the Rebellion broke over the 
land, and he gave his service to his coun- 
try in another and more active field. 

In April, 1861, Mr. Sanborn was re- 
quested by Governor Ramsey to accept 
the position of adjutant-general and act- 
ing quartermaster-general of the state— 
a position full of responsibility and labor, 
and in which he showed great executive 
ability and the highest efficiency in equip- 
ping the Minnesota regiments and getting 
them into the field. But he could not 
consent to remain at home while others 
were marching to the front, and in De- 
cember he accepted a commission as 
colonel of the Fourth Minnesota infantry. 
His headquarters were at Fort Snelling, 
and he was given command of all the 
troops along the frontier of the state. 
He remained in this capacity and loca- 
tion during the winter, and in the spring 
of 1862 his regiment was ordered into 
active service in the south, and became 
a part of the army at Pittsburgh Landing, 
reaching that point in season to be as- 
signed a position in the forces then ad- 
vancing toward Corinth, Colonel San- 
born’s command was extended to a 
semi-brigade, consisting of a battery and 
three regiments. He bravely and success- 
fully held his position until the surrender 
of the works at Corinth, when he was 
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assigned to the command of the first 
brigade, forming a portion of the Seventh 
division of the Army of the Mississippi, 
and which subsequently became the 
Seventeenth Army corps. 

While the soldierly qualities: of Col- 
onel Sanborn were recognized and often 
displayed in minor engagements'and the 
control of his men, it was at the battle 
of Iuka, on September’ 19, 1862, that he 
was given an opportunity for that display 
of gallantry which won him his stars. In 
that fiercely fought. battle his command 
was composed of only twenty-two hun- 
dred men, and such was the position of 
danger in which they were placed, and so 
gallant was the fight they made ‘with the 
foe, that in one hour and a half nearly 
one-third of his men were swept away ; 
but they never faltered or wavered, stand- 
ing their ground heroically, and: pressing 
forward with such‘ gallantry that the day 
was won. The promotion of their brave 
leader to a brigadier-generalship followed 
as a matter of course, and it was the 
verdict of all that the honor was most 
honorably won. 


In the battles of Port Gibson, Raymond, , 


Jackson, Champion Hills and at the siege 
of Vicksburg, General Sanborn exhibited 
upon many occasions and under many 
trying circumstances that courage, firm- 
ness and excellent judgment which had 
advanced him so rapidly forward in the 
road of promotion: He shared danger 
and privation with the common soldier, 
and bound his mento him by ties stronger 
than those of authority.. At the siege of 
Vicksburg he was in command of a 
division for a portion of the time, so con- 
ducting himself as to receive the thanks 
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of Grant himself, and the congratulations 
of his equals in command, 

After the fall of Vicksburg, General 
Sanborn was transferred to the command 
of the military district’ of southwest 
Missouri, which he assumed on October 
20, 1863, and operated against the army 
under General Price, in the autumn of 
1864. Such was his success in that cam- 
paign that, on the recommendation of 
General Rosecrans, he was promoted to 
the rank of brevet major-general. Among 
the more conspicuous features of his 
operations in Missouri were those at Jef- 
ferson City, California, Boonville, Inde- 
pendence, Little Blue and Big Blue rivers, 
on the Osage, Marias des Cygnes, Mine 
Run, Newtonia, and at other points where 
conflicts of lesser note occurred. It is 
needless to say that he bore an hon- 
orable and conspicuous part in all 
these operations, and sustained the high 
reputation already won. He remained 
in command of that department until 
June 7, 1865, and found abundant labor 
in addition to the active service above 
enumerated. His principal duties were 
the maintaining of discipline and improv- 
ing the efficiency of his own command, 
protecting the country and the people 
from the incursions and ravages of the 
bands and organizations of rebel bush- 
whackers that constantly infested it, 
resisting the advance of the Rebel army 
of the southwest, attacking and defeat- 
ing that army again and again, at the 
places above named, and in the restora- 
tion of the functions of the civil law, 
and the protection of persons and prop- 
erty thereunder. Upon his immediate 
duties following the close of the war, 
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‘General Sanborn has himself commented 
in the following words :* 


The surrender of the large Rebel armies on the 
Atlantic coast was immediately followed by the sur- 
render of the Rebel forces in southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas, and as southwest Missouri was 
de jure in a loyal state, it opened a field for the re- 
construction of society under the civil law immedi- 
ately. To that end general orders No. 35 were 
issued by me on the eighth day of May, 186s, the 
substance of which was to relinquish martial law, 
and the refusal longer to control and govern the 
country thereby, and applying it only to two classes 
of offences, viz.: Efforts and attempts to intimidate 
judges, jurors, sheriffs, justices of the peace, etc., 
and any refusal of these officers to act at once upon 
the proper complaint or information of any citizen. 
At the same time I placed the whole Federal force 
in the district at the command of these officers of 
the peace. This gave confidence to these officers 
immediately, and the energy with which they com- 
menced to enforce the statute and civil law struck 
terror into offenders, and order and general security 
to person and property was very speedily restored, 
and that in a community and over a large scope of 
country where martial law had held sole and exclu- 
sive sway for four years, and where the people had 
come to feel that there was no security or safety in 
any other system of law or government, and that 
to cast it off for the old system was not desirable. 


The wisdom and efficiency of General 
Sanborn’s course in this difficult position 
is vouched for by Governor Thomas C. 
Fletcher of Missouri, who, on June 1, 
1865, addressed him a warm letter of 
commendation, in which he said : 


The order is most admirably conceived, clearly 
expressed, and has throughout the right tone, and 
in it I recognize and gratefully acknowledge the most 
effective assistance I have yet received towards the 
re-establishment of order in Missouri. Be assured 
that when peace and the arts of industry shall once 
more have assumed their legitimate sway in the state 
which you have done so much to save, your name 
will be cherished with increasing reverence as our 
prosperity flows on in an uninterrupted tide. 





*From a report to the adjutant-general of the 
army, made on July 30, 1872. 
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The above is but a mere outline of 
General Sanborn’s services during the 
War of the Rebellion, made of necessity 
brief because of the space at command. 
He was made member of several. impor- 
tant courts-martial, and performed other 
special services needless to detail ‘here. 
A volume could be filled with the per- 
sonal events and incidents of his army 
career, gleaned from the lips of those 
who were with him, or modestly told by 
himself when camp-fire meetings, or other 
reunions of the boys in blue, set the train 
of memory in motion. But all that must 


be foregone, and space only taken for a 
few lines at the close of an address of 
anecdote and reminiscence, delivered by 
General Sanborn, ata meeting of the 
department of American history of the 
Minnesota Historical society, in October, 


1877: 


Reminiscences of this kind of the campaign 
(against Vicksburg) do not afford a glimpse even of 
the great struggle, the gigantic efforts, the unutter- 
able sufferings and sacrifices made by the army of 
the Tennessee to maintain the supremacy of the 
Federal power, by reducing this stronghuld and 
gaining the undisputed mastery over the Mississippi 
river. Were all the official reports of all the officers 
of the army read here to-night (and these reports fill 
volumes), but a faint idea would be obtained. The 
great motive power of this effort was pure love of 
country and sincere devotion to the welfare of organ- 
ized society. In the failure of this effort the leading 
spirits of that army thought that they saw, or feared 
that they saw, the overthrow of this government, 
and in its overthrow they clearly saw the failure of 
the last great Republican government on earth ; 
society disorganized and reduced to chaos ; intelli- 
gence and virtue overwhelmed in a sea of igno- 
rance and brutality, and religion and purity super- 
seded by bacchanalian revelry and superstitious 
degradation. Hence, in the estimation of these 
men, the struggle was to save the government and 
all the blessings that upon it depended. Institutions 
of learning and religion, the liberty of the masses 
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and civilization itself were at stake upon the decision 
of the issues of that hour, and their full appreciation 
by the army nerved it to strike such blows as would 
and did overwhelm all opposing forces. _ 


The war ended, active service of an- 
other character was in store for General 
Sanborn. In June, 1865, he was ordered 
by General Dodge, then in command of 
the department of Missouri, to proceed 
to the plains, take command of the dis- 
trict of the Upper Arkansas, with head- 
quarters at Fort Riley, and make a cam- 
paign against the Comanche, Kiowa, 
Cheyenne and Arrapahoe and Apache 
Indians. Me assumed such command 
on July 12, and found two thousand in- 
fantry and five thousand cavalry under 
his control. The men were wretchedly 
supplied, and two weeks were spent io 
getting them in moving order. The cav- 


alry was put in forward motion on August 
1, and before long word was received from 
the Indians that they did not want war 
and never had, with a request that Gen- 
eral Sanborn should meet them in coun- 


cil. Such conference was held on August 
18, and the gratifying result was a pledge 
on the part of the Indians to cease all acts 
of violence or injury to the frontier settle- 
ments and travelers on any lines of travel, 
and to meet commissioners on behalf of 
the United States on October 4, and 
agree upon terms of perpetual peace. 
The quiet and security of the southern 
plains was at once restored, without inter- 
ruption, during the two following years. 
General Sanborn was designated as one 
of these ‘commissioners on part of the 
United States, the other members being 
General Harney, Kit Carson, William 
Bent and Judge Brown. A treaty was 
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successfully arranged, after which General 
Sanborn, in November of the same year, 
was ordered by the President to visit the 
Indian territory and settle the differences 
between the several tribes, and restore 
amicable relations between the late slaves 
and their former masters, and at the 
same time settle the disturbances exist- 
ing in the regions of Fort Smith and Fort 
Gibson. Arriving in the territory early 
in December, he found a highly disturbed 
condition of affairs, but, with characteristic 
energy and vigor, he succeeded by four 
months of hard labor in restoring order 
and establishing a reconciliation among 
the tribes. As.this labor was in a field of 
events hardly noticed in the excitement 
attendant upon the close of the war and 
reconstruction, and as the settlement of 
these new relations between the Indians 
and their former slaves forms a new and 
unique page in American history, an 
interesting extract from the report of Gen- 
eral Sanborn already referred to, is given 
as follows : 


My first step was to publish_in form of a circular 
the instructions received from the interior depart- 
ment, which setjforth fully the object of my mission 
and the end sought by the government. ‘This cir- 
cular was distributed to all the government officials 
and the leading men of the respective tribes of 
Indians. I followed this up with consultations and 
councils with the representative men of the respect- 
ive tribes. No difficulty whatever was experienced 
in securing absolute freedom and every right from 
the Creek and :Seminole natives to their former 
slaves. These tribes at once recognized them as a 
band, and allowed them a chief with a ‘seat and 
vote in their councils, and at once entered into con- 
tracts with them for their labor. Order and good 
feeling prevailed in these tribes. 

With the Choctaws, Chickasaws and Cherokees 
the case was different. Each of the tribes pro- 
tested*against their former slaves remaining with 
them or in their country. But when satisfied that 
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it was the determined purpose of the government 
to protect these freedmen, either in certain sections 
of the reservations of the respective tribes that 
might be especially set apart for them, or wherever 
they should live on these, reservations, their prej- 
udices, though strong, yielded to discretion, and in 
two months after my arrival in the territory, all 
seemed to have concluded to sustain the govern- 
ment fully in whatever course it should adopt as to 
the freedmen of these tribes. Their old slave 
codes, which were among the greatest obstacles that 
I had to overcome, as they felt that what was lawful 
might and ought to be done with impunity, were 
soon repealed; contracts in writing were made‘by 
nearly all who employed Negro labor, or with whom 
these freedmen lived, and the heart-burnings, bitter- 
ness and strife that existed between the two races 
on my arrival, making the person and property of 
both insecure, disappeared under the policy of the 
government in the short space of four months, and 
the freedom of the black race and the harmony 
and happiness of both races in that territory was 
secured. ’ 
Early in April, 1866, General San- 
born had the pleasure of informing the 
secretary of the interior that he had 
fully performed the duties and accom- 
plished the mission for which he had been 
sent into the Indian territory ; that satis- 
factory relations existed between the 
freedmen and their former masters in that 
country, and that all further services 
required by the government could be as 
well performed by the Indian agents and 
superintendents as by officers of the 
army. He was directed to proceed to 
Washington, where, on April 30, he was 
honorably mustered out of a military 
service of exceptional value, and in which 
he had shown the possession of all the 
qualities needed to fit him for any form 
of authority or responsibility in military 
life. 

General Sanborn immediately returned 
to the practice of law, reopening his office 
at St. Paul, and at the same time becom- 


- 
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ing the senior member of the newly 
established firm of Sanborn & King, 
at Washington, D.C. In July, 1878, he 
retired from the last-named connection. 
On January 1, 1871, he associated a 
nephew with him in his practice at St. 
Paul, the firm’s name becoming John B. 
& W.H. Sanborn, to which, in 188r, 
another nephew, Ed. P. Sanborn, was 
added, with no change in the firm’s name. 
That connection has since remained with- 
out change. 

Although busy in his extensive law 
practice and other material connections, 
General Sanborn had proved himself too 
valuable a servant of the public to be 
long allowed the quiet of private life. In 
1867 he was appointed one of the peace 
commissioners to treat with the hostile 
tribes of Indians, including the Chey- 
ennes, Comanches, Kiowas, Navajoes, 
Shoshones, northern Arrapahoes, Crows, 
and the numerous bands ‘composing the 
Sioux nation. He was associated in this 
service with General Sherman, General 
Harney, General Terry and Senator John 
B. Henderson. They made a thorough 
investigation of the needs. and -demands 
of these tribes, and fixed upon a policy 
to be pursued by the government towards 
them, which resulted in a comparative 
success, because it was economical and 
at the same time secured reasonable 
safety to the settlers on the frontier. Out 
of his knowledge of the red men, as 
brought forth by experience and viewed 
under the lens of his abundant common 
sense and penetrating judgment, General 
Sanborn early reached conclusions re- 
garding the treatment of the Indian that 
the Nation would have done well to heed: 
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“All humanity, all economy, all sound 
policy,” said he in a public address,* 
“ require that at this most favorable oppor- 
tunity the government shall designate 
certain territories wherein it will gather 
the Indians and throw around them the 
strong arm of its power.. Here let the 
government dispense its charity, and al- 
ways be provided with means to relieve 
want and starvation. Let the legislative 
department appropriate a sufficient amount 
to collect and subsist the Indians on 
these reservations and make proper im- 
provements thereon. Of all pol- 
icies towards the Indians, that of war is 
the most objectionable. Our annual loss 
of life while at war with them is not less 
than five hundred, while they lose not over 
one hundred, and we expend from twenty- 
five to forty millions of dollars. 

For less than one-sixth of the expense of 
war, all the Indians needing subsistence 
could be supplied ; and no rule pertaining 
to them is so general as that, when well 
fed, they are always friendly, and when 
starved, they are always dangerous and 
hostile, Why cannot a policy 
so sound and so economical be adopted ? 
Would it not have been better for the gov- 
ernment to have had twenty thousand 
dollars in subsistence supplies at Redwood 
in 1862, than to have had our fair frontier 
all desolated, and had forty millions ex- 
pended in fruitless war? Would it not 
have been better for the government to 
have had the treaty made at Laramie in 
1851, with the western Dakota and other 
tribes, giving them an annuity of seventy 





* From an address delivered before the Young 
Men's Christian association, at Winona, in January, 
1869, on ‘‘ Indians and Our Indian Relations,” 
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thousand dollars for forty years ratified, 
than to have had it cut down to ten years, 
and at.the end of that time compelled to 
expend twenty-five millions and lose a 
thousand valuable lives? Would it not 
have been better for us when the princely 
territory of the Cheyennes was overrun by- 
the gold-seekers, to have spent two mill- 
ions in. feeding and providing them a 
home elsewhere, than ten millions in hope- 
less war, with the loss of eight hundred 
lives ? Let these slaughters 
cease, or let the government cease to be 
responsible for them. Let that policy be 
adopted, and let that department have 
control of these affairs that will give pro-~ 
tection to red, and consequent security to 
white men. Let our courts be opened to 
hear and redress their grievances, and the 
privileges of our naturalization and pre- 


‘emption laws be extended to them. Let 
them be localized, educated and Chris- 


tianized. Those Indians who survive the 
existence of their nations will mingle in 
the great ocean of European life that is 
now rolling and surging around them. 
But little can be hoped for them as a dis- 
tinct people. The-sun of their day is fast 
sinking in the western sky. It will soon go 
down in a night of oblivion that shall 
know no morning, As we remember 
what they have been and contemplate 
their early doom, a feeling of subdued 
sadness steals over us, like that produced 
by the fading and falling leaves of au- 
tumn, intensified by the knowledge that 
no spring-time shall renew their fading 
glory, and no future knows their fame.” 
General Sanborn has, also, served the 
public in capacities other than those 
enumerated above. He has always been 
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a prominent leader in political affairs of 
his state. In 1872 he was elected to the 
legislature of Minnesota. On one occa- 
sion he came within two votes in the cau- 
cus of an election to the United States 
senate. Again, in 1882, he served once 
more in thelegislature, which position he 
mainly accepted that he might assist in re- 
storing the credit of the state and placing 
it upon a sound financial basis, and it was 
at that session that the $2,500,000 of state 
bonds, which had been issued under an 
act passed in 1858, and stood repudiated 
from that time, were taken up and can- 
celed and the stain of repudiation re- 
moved. 

In this connection it will be pertinent to 
mention the fact that, upon the resigna- 
tion of Judge McCreary as circuit judge 
of the eighth district of the United States 
circuit court, the name of General San- 
born was so strongly and highly recom- 
mended for appointment to that responsi- 
ble position that President - Arthur ac- 
knowledged these endorsements to be by 
far the best, as coming from the bar of 
that judicial district, but geographical po- 
sition determined the appointment, and 
as Kansas was the most central, Judge 
Brewer of that state was given the posi- 
tion. The recommendations of General 
Sanborn were unsolicited by him, and 
were a spontaneous tribute to his personal 
worth and legal abilities. In 1881 he 
was elected president of the St. Paul 
chamber of commerce, which responsible 
position he so ably filled that he was con- 
tinued therein by successive elections 
until 1886. He has been vice-president 
and trustee of the Bankers’ Life Assurance 
association, and is president of the St. 
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Paul Roller Mill company, for flouring 
wheat. He is a member of the executive 
council of the State Historical society, 
and was commander of the Minnesota 
commandery of the Loyal Legion in 1885. 
Well, indeed, has it been said that he 
has “conferred honor upon all of these 
positions of trust, and has seen the expan- 
sion of his adopted city from a moderate 
frontier village to the splendid proportions 
of one of the leading commercial and 
manufacturing centres in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, with magnificent public build- 
ings, elegant stores, great flouring-mills 
and warehouses, fine hotels and churches, 
an admirable system of public schools, 
and the conveniences of metropolitan life, 
embraced in street railways, water supply, 
gas-works and improved streets, through 
which St. Paul challenges comparison with 
any other city of its population upon the 
continent. To all of these enterprises 
General Sanborn has liberally contributed 
his energy and capital, and is, therefore, a 
part of the broad and generous enterprise 
with which he is surrounded.” 

*In addition to his qualities as a jurist, 
a law-maker and a soldier, General San- 
born is a thinker and writer who, in 
many public addresses and otherwise, 
has shown a literary capacity of superior 
order, and to eloquence has added a 
soundness of judgment and grace of ex- 
pression that give to his papers and ad- 
dresses a double value. He is a close 
student of books, his law and general 
library constituting a collection of rare 
value. His life has been one devoted not 
merely to himself but largely to the good 
of others, and, while generous and ready 
with his means in all worthy causes, he 
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has, by industry and keen business sense, 
amassed an ample fortune which he 
worthily enjoys. With professional honor 
of the highest order, he unites many 
graces of character that have won for him 
the respect and admiration of the com- 
munity in which he lives. No better 
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heritage can any man leave for those who 
shall come after him than may be found in 
the honorable name that John B. Sanborn 
will bequeath to his children when his 
long and useful life shall be brought to 
an end. 

SEELYE A. WILLSON, 





A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA IN 1869. 


Ir is only a few of the many things of 
interest tome in my trip that I shall at- 
tempt to note in this article. None ex- 
cept those who have visited California, 
can have an adequate conception of the 
sublimity and beauty of the scenery. Her 
mountains are giants with a plenty of gold 
in their pockets, and her sunny valleys a 
paradise of fruits and flowers. 

My visit was made in the memorable 
year in which the Union Pacific and the 
Central Pacific railways were completed, 
connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific 
ocean by links of iron that can never be 
broken. The completion of this bold en- 
terprise was regarded as a great National 
event. ‘The last spike, which was made 
of solid gold, was driven at Ogden with 
due ceremonies of a public character. 
The east and the west were made happy, 
and for the first time shook hands with 
each other across the continent. 

When I arrived at Council Bluffs I was 
surprised to find them a series of sand- 
hills, standing like sentinels arrayed in 
brown caps and flowing frocks, as if sta- 
tioned there by nature to prevent intruders 
from passing the gateway into the golden 
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west. They maintained a respectful 
silence, however, and allowed us to pass 
unchallenged over the treacherous waters 
of the Missouri river to Omaha, at the 
hazard of our lives, in a rickety old ferry- 
boat. 

Here we encountered a waiting crowd 
who were, like ourselves, ‘ westward 
bound.” A half dozen beautiful palace 
cars, the first I had seen, were speedily 
added to the train and the thrilling words 
given—“ All aboard.” In the scramble 
to get seats in the palace cars I lost my 
wife. The train started at high speed. It 


_was an agonizing moment for me, but 


in passing into the car ahead I found her 
feeling quite as much alarmed as myself. 
There was nothing new, however, in the 
fact that she often geis ahead of me. 

_On our way up the beautiful valley of 
the Platte we were overtaken by a terrific 
thunder-storm. The heavens became, 
suddenly, as black as a starless mid- 
night. The lightning flashed in every 
direction, and electric balls of fire rolled 
over the plains, It seemed as if 
the artillery of heaven had made 
the valley a target and that we were 
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doomed to instant destruction. But 
happily our fears were soon dissipated. 
The storm was succeeded by a brilliant 
rainbow. This reassured us, and we “ went 
on our way rejoicing.” 

The next .day, soon after sunrise, we 
passed a village of prairie-dogs. They 
suspended their frolics, and from every 
roof and door of their conic little sandhills, 
gazed at us with inquisitive eyes. Several 
gentlemen stepped to the platform of the 
cars and saluted the inoffensive villagers 
with a few pistol shots. They returned 
the salute with a yelp and retired, un- 
harmed, into their domiciles. In an hour 
afterward we arrived at the breakfast 
station, a small shanty built partly of 
boards and partly of canvas. Here the 
passengers were replenished with an excel- 
lent breakfast—a chicken stew, as they 
supposed, but which, as they were after- 
ward informed, consisted of prairie-dogs 
—a new variety of chickens, without 
feathers. This information created an 
unpleasant sensation in sundry delicate 
stomachs. 

The distance from Omaha to the apex 
of the Rocky mountains is five hundred 
and fifty miles. Instead of seeing mount- 
ains in the distance as we approached the 
apex at Sherman, we saw none, and began 
to think the “Rockies” a myth. The 
entire distance is simply an ascending 
plain, so gentle that you hardly perceive 
it. It is a region barren of woodlands. 
A tree of any kind is a rarity. On our 
way we passed a herd of antelopes feed- 
ing on the wild grass in the distance. 
They are beautiful animals. We also 
passed two bears walking leisurely amid a 
cluster of dwarf pines and within rifle 
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shot. The puff of the locomotive did 
not seem to disturb their meditations. 
Soon after this the train ran thundering in- 
to the town of Sherman, which consisted, 
at that time, of but one small cabin, a 
wind-mill, a well and a water tank. Here 
we were at the highest point of the 
Rocky mountains, eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. I stepped 
from the cars to take a view of the 
sublimities of the scene. The only 
mountain, worthy of the name, which I 
could see, was Pike’s Peak in the distance; 
yet I felt patriotically proud in the 
thought that I was standing erect on the 
back-bone of the continent—the highest 
position in life that I had ever attained. 
From Sherman we gradually descended 
towards the Pacific and ran nearly on 
the old overland route. The early immi- 
grants by this route encountered untold 
sufferings and disasters. The wayside is 
still strewn, here and there, with the relics 
of their time. At Bitter creek we saw 
the bleaching bones of many of their 
horses and oxen that drank at this 
Lethean stream and died on the spot. 
Both on the right and on the left, as 
we proceeded, surprises caught the eye. 
They were of a physical character, and 
seemed to be the freaks of nature in a 
frolicsome mood. At one point she had 
introduced a silent civilization and built 
a village—a group of hills, known as the 
Buttes, which in the distance look like 
a veritable town composed of human 
dwellings in various styles of antique 
architecture, interspersed with a liberal 
sprinkling of temples or church edifices 
resembling cathedrals. I could hardly 
believe from its appearance that it was not 
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a living village, with streets and an act- 
ive population. At another point we 
passed through a deep, narrow and dis- 
mal pathway, called Weber’s canyon, 
overhung with rocks—castles in the air— 
that varied in height from five hundred 


to a thousand feet. They seemed ready. 


to fall and crush us. The scene is as 
fearful as it is sublime. There ran 
through the canyon, however, a laughing, 
merry, girlish rivulet that cheered some- 
what my gloomy apprehensions. This 
very remarkable canyon was doubtless 
formed by volcanic action—an earthquake 
that split the mountain range, and thus 
opened and graded a railway route into 
- the beautiful valley of Salt Lake—the holy 
land of many wives. 

Here I was induced to pay the saints 
a visit, and, leaving the cars, proceeded 
My 
The 


by stage-coach to Salt Lake City. 
wife was careful to accompany me. 
road angled along the borders of the lake 
whose margin is lined with an accumula- 
tion of crystallized salt, pure and white, 


and ready for domestic use. The Mor- 
mons help themselves to all the salt they 
need. The lake is a marvel. Neither 
fish nor amphibian can live in its saline 
waters. It is an American “Dead sea,” 
about fifteen miles long and nearly twice 
as wide. It is begemmed with several 
beautiful islands. It has no outlet, but 
receives the fresh waters of two rivers, 
Bear river and the Jordan, and yet it re- 
tains the same degree of saltness. It is 
encircled by mountains, and seems to 
have been formed by some grand geolog- 
ical convulsion. 

In approaching Salt Lake City, which 
is located on the banks of the Jordan, we 
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passed through a streamlet of hot water 
gushing at the roadside from a cavity in 
the earth. The degree of its heat was so 
felt by the horses as to induce them to 
quicken their speed in fording it. The 
city, in point of wealth and beauty, far 
exceeded my expectations. It is a per- 
fect Eden, and might have been, for ought 
I know, the original Eden in which Adam 
and Eve luxuriated at the creation. It 
was on a lovely day, in the month of 
September, that we arrived. The streets 
were lined with modest cottages, half 
hidden amid fruit trees, which were laden 
with a ripened wealth that tempted us. 
The branches of numerous trees pro- 
jected over the sidewalks, and seemed to 
invite the pedestrian to help himself. This 
we did, nor did we think it “forbidden 
fruit.” In passing I noticed that many of 
the cottages were supplied with two or 
more front doors, and was told that these 
doors indicated the number of happy 
wives that belonged to the “much mar- 
ried” proprietors. 

The hotel at which we stopped was 
spacious and somewhat imposing in its 
style of architecture.. The landlord was 
a native of Maine, and removed at an 
early day to this “land of promise,” where 
he became a Mormon with all the rights 
and privileges of the faithful. He had 
two wives at the hotel and three in cot- 
tages. He citculated daily among them 
all, and staid over night wherever night 
overtook him. He was said to be rich, 
and if he was not “ henpecked,” he cer- 
tainly ought to have been. He appeared © 
to be a very pleasant and intelligent gen- 
tleman. 

The central part of the city is finely 
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built, and characterized by its commercial 
activities. The streets are broad, and 
some of them have channels of water 
flowing on either side fresh from the 
melting snows of the adjacent mountains 
and sufficient for irrigating the gardens. 

The Mormons, whatever may be their 
faults, appear to be a quiet, orderly people. 
They maintain excellent schools and 
allow no intoxicating liquors to be sold. 
They love amusements and support a 
theatre. They are as tenacious of their 
faith as they are of their life, if not more 
so. Theirs is substantially an orthodox 
faith, except in one respect, that of polyg- 
amy. We attended a Sunday service at 
the Tabernacle—a huge circular structure, 
in which ten or twelve hundred persons 
had assembled, converts to Mormonism, 
who had been gathered from every civil- 
izedland. We heard the famous Brigham 
preach. He literally preached his gospel 
to “all nations of every tongue.” He 
claimed to be inspired. He exhibited a 
degree of refinement and intelligence in his 
discourse which surprised me. His ad- 
herents evidently regarded him as a 
divine personage. I was told he had 
nineteen wives—no wonder he died a 
martyr to polygamy. Time will doubtless 
deify him. 

The next day we turned our backs on 
the charms of the saintly city and resumed 
our trip westward. In ascending Prom- 
ontory Point we gained a point that gave 
us a splendid view of Salt Lake valley. 
We soon entered upon the vast alkaline 
plain through which flows the River Hum- 
bolt. It isa barren region, interspersed 
here and there with shattered mountains, 
broken into pillars that looked skyward 
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and which were apparently split or hewn 
to order. We were struck with awe, as 
well as with a realizing sense of the sub- 
lime, in passing between the palisades, so 
called—a twin range of perpendicular 
rocks, fifteen hundred feet high or more, 
At a station in this region we were regaled 
with the sight, for the first time, of a 
group of wild Indians. Some of the 
squaws were burdened with pappooses 
strapped to their backs. They expected 
and received a “shower” of donations 
from the passengers in the shape of “cold 
victuals” and “silver quarters.” This 
made them happy. Among them were 
some of the finest specimens of physical 
manhood that I ever saw. 

We found but few stations on the route 
over the mountain plains where we could 
obtain meals or refreshments. These few 
were far apart and generally built of poles 
and cotton cloth. . The little mining town 
of Reno was built much in the same way. 
Here we began to ascend the eastern slope 
of the Sierras. The highest point is 
Summit Station, seven thousand and 
forty-two feet above the level of the sea. 
Here the scene, as far as the eye can 
reach, is sublime. It looks as if it had 
been the battle-field of conflicting earth- 
quakes, a perfect chaos of fractured 
mountains. In passing the infant village 
of Colfax we saw for the first time miners 
at work, shoveling surface-soil into a plank 
sluice of running water to sift the particles 
of gold from it. The gold being the 
heaviest, sank to the bottom in the artifi- 
cial eddies, and on turning off the water, 
was easily gathered and “bagged.” In 
a few hours after passing Colfax we de- 
scend from the sublime heights of the 
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Sierras into the Sacramento valley of Cal- 
ifornia, a beautiful section of the Pacific 
coast. It is said that grains of gold can 
be found diffused in the soil throughout 
the vast extent of this valley. Its wheat 
fields are immense. We saw miles of 
wheat in sacks, piled like cord-wood in 
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rows alongside the railway track, await- 
ing transportation to market. We reached 
San Francisco in the dusk of the evening, 
at an hour too late to see, or even catch 
a glimpse of the wealth and wonders that 
surrounded us on every side. 

Harvey RIce. 


[Zo be continued.| 





CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF OHIO. 


A HUNDRED years ago to-day (April 7, 
1888) the “first permanent settlement by 
the white race was made within the pres- 
ent limits of Ohio. That settlement was 
made, as we all know, at the mouth of the 
Muskingum river, by an association of 
New Englanders known as the ‘Ohio 
Land company,” under the leadership of 
General Rufus Putnam. 

It may be well here, perhaps, to indulge 
in a remark or-two in regard to existing 
historical facts that had a direct and, 
doubtless, a controlling bearing upon the 
important event of the first permanent 
settlement of Ohio. 

Virginia’s claims to lands extending 
westward to the Mississippi river were 
founded upon several charters granted by 
King James the First, bearing dates re- 
spectively, April 10, 1606 ; May 23, 1609, 
and March 12, 16:1. 

To the foregoing charter-titles was 
added the title obtained by conquest of 
the country during the Revolutionary war, 
which was subsequently ratified by the 
treaty of peace of 1783. 

Let it be remembered that Virginia not 
only in colonial times but also during the 
early years of the commonwealth, asserted 


ownership and claimed the right of juris- 
diction over the country that by act of the 
Continental congress in 1787 became 
“the Territory Northwest of the River 
Ohio.” This ownership and right of jur- 
isdiction was not only claimed but also ex- 
ercised not only by the colony but also by 
the commonwealth. First, by the act of 
the house of burgesses in 1769, establish- 
ing the county of Botetourt, whose west- 
ern boundary was the Mississippi river, and 
which embraced the settlements of St. 
Vincent’s (now Vincennes) on the Wabash 
river, and of Kaskaskia and Cahokia near 
the Mississippi, also that of Detroit on 
the Detroit river, near the head of Lake 
Erie, and several others, being chiefly 
some French settlements at different 
points, in each case of quite limited popu- 
lation. y 

It must be admitted, however, that civil ° 
government in the portion of Botetourt 
county situated northwest of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi was, for a 
number of years, merely a nominal affair, 
because of the sparseness of the inhabi- 
tants and other causes, Even in the act 
to organize Botetourt county, it was ex- 
pressly provided that no taxes should be 
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collected from its extreme western inhab- 
itants for the building of a court-house 
and jail, because of the certainty that at 
a not remote period the western portion 
of the county would be set off into a new 
county, when they would have to bear the 
expense of erecting public buildings with- 
out the aid of the eastern and more popu- 
lous and wealthy portion of Botetourt. 
And so it came to pass, for soon after 
the conquest of Kaskaskia, Cahokia and 
other military posts by General George 
Rogers Clark, in 1778, which was effected 
by Virginians mainly, and under Virginian 
authority, the legislature of said state 
organized the county of Illinois, which 
embraced all that portion of Botetourt 
county situated northwest of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi rivers. Colonel 
John Todd, a resident of Kentucky (then 


a portion of Virginia), was appointed by 
the governor of Virginia civil command- 
ant and lieutenant of Illinois county, 
and he served as such until his death, 
which occurred at the disastrous battle of 
the Blue Licks, in August, 1782, where 


he held the chief command. He was a 
popular civil officer as well as a military 
commander; and civil government in Illi- 
nois county, Virginia, was perpetuated by 
the appointment, as his successor, of 
Timothy de Montbrun, who probably ex- 
ercised his functions until the date of Vir- 
ginia’s deed of cession, in 1784, possibly 
until the territory was organized. 

The definitive treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States had 
its final ratification in January, 1784; but 
negotiations for the termination of hos- 
tilities and ending the Revolutionary war, 
with hopes of speedy success, had been in 
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progress for several years. When the suc- 
cessful issue of n: gotiations for peace had 
become inevitable, or, in fact, had been 
agreed to by the negotiators, but not 
finally ratified by the two governments in- 
terested, the general assembly of Virginia, 
in 1783, passed an “act authorizing the 
Virginia delegates in congress to convey 
to the United States all the right of that 
commonwealth to the Territory North- 
westward of the River Ohio.” 

Pursuant to the foregoing action of the 
general assembly of Virginia, Thomas 
Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee and 
James Monroe being Virginia’s represent- 
atives in congress, did, as per deed of 
cession, on the first day of March, 1784, 
“ convey, in the name and for and on be- 
half of the said commonwealth, transfer, 
assign and make over unto the United 
States in congress assembled, for the bene- 
fit of said states, Virginia inclusive, all 
right, title and claim, as well of soil as of 
jurisdiction, to the territory of said state 
lying and being to the northwest of the 
River Ohio.” 

Upon the presentation of said deed of 
cession, congress resolved on the same 
day “that it be accepted and the same be 
recorded and enrolled among the acts of 
the ‘United States in congress assem- 
bled.” ; 

The United States having thus secured 
title to the “ great northwest,” congress 
soon thereafter deemed it advisable to take 
the preliminary steps looking to the perma- 
nent establishment of civil government 
in the new and extensive territory of 
which that body had just become the cus- 
todian, the manager and, in a sense, the 
owner. Accordingly, after much mature 
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deliberation and careful consideration 
of the whole subject, as well as 
prolonged discussion of the important 
questions involved, congress, on the thir- 
teenth of July, 1787, gave to the world the 
results of its deliberations in “an ordi- 
nance for the government of the territory 
of the United States northwest of the 
River Ohio,” which has come to be best 
known as “ the Ordinance of ’87,” some- 
times also called “the Ordinance of Free- 
dom.” * 

The above was the ordinance that led 
to the formation of the “Ohio Land com- 
pany,” and to Ohio’s first settlement at the 
mouth of the Muskingum river, by Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam and his brave ‘as- 
sociates, on the seventh of April, 1788, 
just a hundred years ago! And this is an 
event of no inconsiderable importance to 
mankind in general, and especially to a 
large portion of the people of the great 
northwest, whose centennial anniversary 
celebration of the first settlement of Ohio 
by their ancestors is now in progress at 
many points within the original limits of 
the Northwest Territory, which so cordi- 
ally adopted the Ordinance of Freedom as 
its fundamental law—its constitution in- 
deed—and which was also done substan- 
tially by Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin when they became states, 
they all having been originally a part of 
“the Territory Northwest of the River 
Ohio.” 

The Ordinance of Freedom, whose 
centennial anniversary. was extensively 
celebrated on the thirteenth of July of 
last year, was an instrument of great 
historic interest—it was indeed one of the 
grandest achievements of the closing 
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years of the Continental congress! It 
was, for the most part, based upon the 
true principles of equal rights, of whole- 
some righteous government—upon knowl- 
edge, education, freedom, Christianity. 
It asserts civil and religious liberty, main- 
tains the rights of conscience, de- 
mands the establishing and maintenance 
of common schools, proclaims the free- 
dom of all men perpetually, guarantees 
justice and equal rights to every person, 
and the protection of law to all alike. 
Such are the principles proclaimed by 
Freedom’s ordinance — principles that 
may well be declared “the grandest, 
noblest ever promulgated by human 
legislators ;” and taken all in all may be: 
justly considered as a “great monument 
of civil jurisprudence!” The remark 
might here be appropriately added that, 
quite similar in spirit, in the main, are the 
principles and provisions of Freedom’s 
ordinance and the Constitution of the 
United States; and no marvel, for de- 
liberation upon, and consideration and 
discussion of, the features and_ principles 
of both Ordinance and Constitution were 
conducted in neighboring cities at the 
same time—in part, at least—the former by 
congress and the latter by a convention, 
some of the members of the one being 
also members of the other body, and the 
consideration of both instruments, though 
not their adoption, having also been con- 
temporaneous events—the former body, 
that adopted Freedom’s ordinance (the 
Continental congress), being presided 
over by General Arthur St. Clair, and the 
latter body, the constitutional convention, 
that formed the Constitution of the 
United States, having General George 
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Washington for its president, or its presid- 
ing officer. 

Soon after the adoption of the Ordi- 
nance of Freedom, on the thirteenth of 
July, 1787, the preliminary measures 
that had been taken looking to the forma- 
tion of the Ohio Land company were 
pushed to rapid completion in New En- 
gland ; and on the twenty-seventh of Oc- 
tober, 1787, Rev. Manasseh Cutler and 
Major Winthrop Sargent, agents for the 
aforesaid company, negotiated with the 
Board of Treasury for the purchase of a 
tract of land of about a million and a 
half of acres, situated northwest of the 
Ohio river. But the contract was subse- 


quently modified so that patents were 
at last issued to the company for only 
about nine hundred and sixty-four thou- 
sand acres, the company finally paying 


for that quantity of land, and no more. 

The modification of the contract which 
reduced so largely the number of acres 
sold to the Ohio Land company came 
about by obtaining the consent of the 
government to reserve for future sale 
sections eight, eleven and twenty-six of 
the tract of one million and a half acres, 
the proceeds of the sales to go into the 
National treasury, and by a gift of one 
hundred thousand acres of the aforesaid 
tract, by the government to the Ohio 
Land company, called donation lands, 
which reduced the sale to the company 
to that extent. The further modifications 
of the contract were the giving of a 
further gift of two townships of land as a. 
college endowment (Ohio university), at 
Athens, and by the donation of every 
sixteenth section for school purposes, also 
of every twenty-ninth section for the sup- 
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port of the gospel, being called the minis- 
terial section. Tlius it was that by do- 
nations, reservations and the exercise of 
great liberality on the part of the National 
government, the burdens. of the “ Ohio 
Land company” were greatly mitigated, 
and important human interests were cor- 
respondingly promoted thereby. 

The members of the “Ohio Land com- 
pany” consisted chiefly of officers and 
soldiers of the Revolutionary army, res- 
idents for the most part of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. The 
company at first elected a board of di- 
rectors, and that board held a meeting 
November 23, 1787, and their first act was 
to elect General Rufus Putnam their super- 
intendent or leader, and he accepted the 
position. Congress had, the previous 
month (October 16, 1787), appointed 
General Arthur St. Clair of Pennsylvania 
governor of the “Territory Northwest 
of the River Ohio;” Major Winthrop Sar- 
gent, secretary, and three territorial 
judges, who were to be ready to proceed to 
the Northwest Territory during the suc- 
ceeding summer, to put in motion the 
machinery of civil government. And this 
fact stimulated the Ohio Land company to 
greater activity, and led to their early re- 
moval to their western wilderness home. 
Accordingly, early in December, 1787, six 
boat-builders and a number of other me- 
chanics were sent forward to Simrall’s 
Ferry (then a well-known crossing place 
on the Youghiogheny river), under the 
leadership of Major Hatfield White, 
where they arrived in January, 1788, and 
at once proceeded to build a boat in 
which the members of the company could 
float down the Youghiogheny, Mononga- 
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hela and Ohio rivers to the mouth of the 
Muskingum at Fort Harmar, on the 
Ohio. 

At the aforementioned meeting of the 
directors of the Ohio Land company, 
held on the twenty-third of November, 
1787, Colonel Ebenezer Sproat of Rhode 
Island, Anselm Tupper and John Mat- 


thews of Massachusetts and Colonel’ 


Return Jonathan Meigs of Connecticut 
were appointed surveyors. Preliminary 
steps were also taken at this meeting to 
secure a school-teacher and chaplain, 
which resulted in the appointment of 
Rev. Daniel Story to serve both as 
teacher and chaplain. Mr. Story accepted 
both positions, and some time dur- 
ing the next. year reported at the 


mouth of the Muskingum ready to serve 
the people there and in parts adjacent as 


their first school-master and missionary. 

Early in the «winter the remainder of 
the pioneers, embracing most of the then 
members of the Ohio Land company, 
probably with the aforenamed surveyors, 
left their New England homes and started 
on their toilsome journey.to the western 
wilderness. They passed over the Alle- 
ghany mountains, and reached the 
Youghiogheny river, at Simrall’s Ferry, 
about the middle of February, 1788, where 
they rejoined their comrades of the ad- 
vance party, who had gone before them 
to build a boat and prepare to make the 
latter part of their long journey—being a 
voyage down our western rivers—as com- 
fortable as possible. 

The boat-builders and other mechanics 
that had gone in advance of their associate 
members of the Ohio Land company to 
Simrall’s Ferry, completed the task as- 
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signed them on the first day of April, 1788. 
They calledthe boat that was to convey our 
pioneerstotheir destination, the Mayflower, 
and it was loaded at once, and on the 
next day the emigrants embarked, and the 
voyage down the Youghiogheny was 
commenced without delay. The MMay- 
flower was upwards of forty feet long, 
twelve feet wide, was of about fifty tons 
burden, and was placed under the com- 
mand of Captain Jonathan Devol. Her 
bows were raking or curved like a galley 
and strongly timbered; her sides were 
made bullet-proof and she was covered 
with a deck roof, so as to afford a better 
protection against the hostile savages 
while floating down towards their west- 
ern home, and during its occupancy there 
while building their cabins. 

The Mayflower got under way at 
Simrall’s Ferry, April 2, 1788, passed out 
of the Youghiogheny into the Mononga- 
hela, and arrived at the forks of the Ohio 
(now Pittsburgh) during the first twenty- 
four hours after embarkation, accompa- 
nied by a flat boat and three canoes, and 
arrived safely at its destination on the 
seventh of April, 1788, having entirely 
escaped attacks from the savages; and 
then and there (at the mouth of the 
Muskingum river) was made the first 
permanent settlement of civilized, En- 
glish-speaking people, within the present 
limits of Ohio, just one hundred years 
ago. . 

The following gentlemen composed the 
colony of forty-eight heroic emigrants 
that arrived in the Mayflower at the 
mouth of the Muskingum river, April. 7, 
1788, They at once placed themselves 
under the protection of the guns of Fort 
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Harmar, proceeded without delay to 
erect habitations for immediate occu- 
pancy, cleared land to raise a crop of 
corn and all necessary vegetables and to 
build a town upon, and generally tried to 
be as useful as possible, and get in their 
time in a manner becoming to the first 
settlers of a new country. Well may 


they be regarded as the founders of a 


great state! Now for their names : 
General Rufus Putnam, superintendent 
or leader; Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, 
Colonel Return Jonathan Meigs, Major 
Anselm Tupper and John Matthews, 
surveyors ; Major Hatfield White, steward 
and quartermaster; Captain Jonathan 


Devol, commander of the Mayflower ; 
Josiah Munroe, Captain Daniel Davis, 
Peregrine Foster, Captain Jethro Putnam, 
Captain William Gray, Captain Ezekiel 


Cooper, Jervis Cutler, Samuel Felshaw, 
Hezekiah Flint, Hezekiah Flint, jr., Amos 
Porter, Josiah Whitridge, John Gardner, 
Benjamin Griswold, Elizur Kirkland, 
Samuel Cushing, Oliver Dodge, Isaac 
Dodge, Jabez Barlow, Daniel Bushnell, 
Ebenezer Corry, Phineas Coburn, Allen 
Putnam, David Wallace, Joseph Wells, 
Gilbert Devol, jr., Israel Danton, Jonas 
Davis, Theophilus Leonard, Joseph Lin- 
coln, William Miller, Earl Sproat, Josiah 
White, Allen Devol, Henry Maxon, 
William Maxon, William Moulton, Ed- 
mund Moulton, Simeon Martin, Ben- 
jamin Shaw and Peletiah White. 

A second company of about twenty 
emigrants, principally from Essex and 
Middlesex counties of Massachusetts, 
says Rev. Timothy Flint, left in the early 
summer of 1788 for the mouth of the 
Muskingum river, and after a nine weeks’ 
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journey, arrived there early in July. 
Another company also arrived in August, 
one of these being under the leadership 
of Rev. Manasseh Cutler. The latter 
company was composed of eight families, 
consisting of men, women and children— 
the men of this and the previously 
named company being, presumably, at 
least most of them, members of the 
“Ohio Land company.” The whole 
number of men in the territory upon the 
approach of autumn, in 1788, is given 
by the author of the ‘ History of Athens 
County’ at one hundred and thirty-two, 
civil government having been, meanwhile, 
firmly established, Judges Parsons and 
Varnum and Secretary Sargent having 
arrived in June, and Governor St. Clair in 
July of said year. In the meantime other 
emigrants from various localities, but 
principally from New England, had 
arrived and settled permanently at or near 
the mouth of the Muskingum river. 
Many of our Muskingum pioneers were 
representative men—‘“men of mark.” 
All accounts represent them as men of 
intelligence and character—as men of 
vigorous intellect, of mature judgment, of 
ability and large experience, of talents of 
a high order, men who possessed in large 
measure true manly characteristics, noble 
qualities and heroic virtues. In short, 
as one of our historians long ago wrote, 
“they were just the kind of men to‘found 
a state in the wilderness.” They pos- 
sessed great energy of character, were en- 
terprising, fond of adventure and daring, 
and were not to be intimidated by the for- 
midable forests that were to be subdued, 
nor by the ferocious beasts sheltered 
therein by day and night, nor even by the 
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still more to be dreaded savages, who 
stealthily and with murderous intent 
roamed throughout their length and 
breadth, and who were liable to be en- 
countered at all times, and always at a 
disadvantage, whether by day or night, 
in either “wold or clearing,” in the ‘‘ waste 
howling wilderness,” in prairie or in 
forest. Our pioneers had been soldiers— 
not holiday soldiers, but soldiers of the 
Revolutionary war—-and their army experi- 
ence had taught them what it was to en- 
dure hardships and privations, and they 
were now quite willing to encounter the 
sufferings and perils incident to pioneer 
life on the frontiers and in the wilderness, 
which was filled with savage beasts and 
more savage men. A better set of men, 
even though nurtured in revolutionary 
times, could not have been selected for 


pioneer settlers in these far-off western 
regions; than were the New England 
colonists at the mouth of the Muskingum 
river, who cast anchor there just a hun- 


dred years ago! Brave-hearted, coura- 
geous, hero emigrants to the hitherto un- 
settled northwest were they verily, who, 
having triumphantly and with high honors 
passed the fiery ordeals of the French 
and Indian and Revolutionary wars, had 
volunteered to found a state and to estab- 
lish American institutions, American civ- 
ilization, American statesmanship, Ameri- 
can ‘laws, American jurisprudence, an 
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American system of education, American 
usages, manners and customs, in this, the 
then uninhabited wilderness of the great 
northwest ! 

In the light of the foregoing facts and 
reflections, it is not surprising that one of 
our historians has written, that “if any 
state in the American galaxy of states 
ever had a better start, or in its incipiency 
gave higher promise than Ohio, I am not 
aware of it.’ And no marvel that one 
who knew, personally, many of the 
founders of Ohio as well as did General 
Washington, should have thought and 
said of them that “no colony in America 
was ever settled under such favorable 
auspices as that which has just been com- 
menced at the Muskingum. Information, 
property and strength will be its charac- 
teristics. I know many of the settlers 
personally, and there never were men bet. 
ter calculated to promote the welfare of 
such a community.” Words of signifi- 
cance and great weight are these. And it 
affords me the highest degree of pleasure 
to close this paper with a full endorse- 
ment of the truth respecting our country- 
men, our honored ancestors, contained in 
the ten thousandth time quoted passage 
from one of the letters of the father of 
his country—the immortal Washington ! 
“ Honor to their memory now and ever- 
more !” 

Isaac SMUCKER. 
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THE TSIMSHEANS (TSIM-SHE-ANS) AT METLAKAHTLA 
(MET-LA-KAHT-LA). 


On our return from Alaska, our steamer 
anchored off Metlakahtla, an Arcadian 
. village of civilized Indians, built round a 
bay on the Chimsgan peninsula, just be- 
low the Alaskan boundary line, and but 
a little way south of Fort Simson, in 
British Columbia, the chief Hudson Bay 
company trading-post of the region, where 
the great canoe market and the feasts and 
dances of the Indians enliven the centre of 
trade each fall. The coast is as rugged 
and fierce as the natives who inhabit it. 
Metlakahtla, in the distance, looks like a 


New England village, with its white frame 
houses and large, white, frame meeting- 
house. 

The story, as learned, of these Indians— 
of their terrible barbarity—is almost too 


horrible to believe. Nine Tsimshean 
tribes centre around Fort Simson, noto- 
rious on the whole coast for their cruel, 
blood-thirsty savagery. Given up to dark 
superstition and atrocious habits of canni- 
balism, they were constantly waging: wars 
upon the neighboring tribes. Their war- 
fare was carried on with revolting cruelty, 
and in taking captives they enslaved the 
women and children and beheaded the 
men. The Indians of Alaska and North 
Pacific are far superior to the North 
American Indians, and show evidence of 
greater intellectual capacity. Mr. William 
Duncan of England left mercantiletife 
to take up this missionary work, under 


the auspices of the English Church Mis- 
sionary society, in 1857. He came round 
Cape Horn. He was urged by the gov- 
ernor of the Hudson Bay company the 
folly of attempting to civilize the murder- 
ous hordes of the north Pacific, warning 
him that taey would murder him. Mr. 
Duncan seems to have been one of the 
noblest and most heroic men that ever 
undertook to Christianize and civilize 
Indians. General Sheridan says, “ There 
is no good Indian but a dead Indian.” 
Mr. Duncan showed most conclusively 
that they are subject to the same influences 
that white men are. The Tsimsheans’ 
beliefs and superstitions are merely based 
on their rich fund of legendary lore. 
They have a version of the creation and 
the flood; they believe in a good and 
evil genius, and in special deities who 
control the seas and the storms. They 
believe that the world was once wrapped 
in utter darkness and inhabited only by 
frogs. The frogs refusing to supply the 
devil with ooluchan, he, to be avenged, 
sneaked into heaven and stole daylight, 
which was kept there.in the form of a 
ball, and broke it over their heads, and 
thus gave light to the world. The chief 
traits of the devils were lying and stealing. 
The world was at one time very close to 
heaven, so very close that the people in 
heaven could hear the voices of those on 
earth, and the people on earth could hear 
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the voices of those in heaven ; the chil- 
dren of the earth made such a clamor 
that they disturbed the great Shimanget 
Lakkah, and he shoved the earth a long 
way off. In the next world the good will 
have the best quality of fish and game, 
while the wicked will receive only that 
caught out of season and of poorest 
quality. 

The medicine man, claiming direct in- 
tercourse with the spirit world, held great 
influence over the people. He arrayed 
himself in the skin of a lion or wolf, the 
head and muzzle of which formed a hel- 
met, the tushes falling about his temples ; 
a hideous carved mask covered his face, 
while armlets and anklets of repulsive de- 
sign encircled his shriveled limbs. To 
add to the ferocity of his appearance, the 
exposed parts of his body were daubed 
with red and black paint, and he was cov- 
ered with pendent charms, such as dried 
skunk skins, distended fish bladders, tails 
of animals, feathers, rare shells, highly 
polished little horns, eagles’ claws, en- 
graved bones and teeth, which dangled 
about him as he advanced into the room, 
with a series of postures and jerks, armed 
with a mystic wand and a large wooden 
rattle, fashioned in the form of an eagle, 
with a demon covered on its back pulling 
out a man’s tongue with its teeth, He 
proceeds aggressively to overpower and 
frighten away the evil spirits by giving 
vent toa series of unearthly wailing and 
gutteral sounds, vehemently brandishing 
and marking time with the rattle. If not 
successful in frightening away the evil 
one by these noises, he begins to hack the 
ailing part and suck or burn it out. The 
Shaman receives a liberal retainer, in view 
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of securing his cleverest arts in exorcising 
the invading demon. This evil spirit was 
supposed to be sent by some designing 
enemy, who, if discovered, was killed by 
relatives of the afflicted. If the patient 
recovered, the Shaman received an addi- 
tional fee; if he died, the fees must be 
forthwith returned, and sometimes he also 
suffered death as a penalty for his “bad 
medicine.” 

Allof the northern Pacific tribes of In- 
dians are full of inordinate personal pride 
and vanity. Because of a slight taunt or 
insult, a man will sometimes kill a slave 
or destroy all his property, believing that 
he thereby wipes out the disgrace. ‘Some 
years ago,” says Mr. Welcome, “ an officer 
in charge of a division of an Arctic 
search expedition, indiscreetly gave out 
that he was about to send for a certain 
prominent chief, word of which reached 
the ears of the chief in question, whu 
was in the habit of being waited upon, 
or the honor of ‘his presence requested ; 
so when the officer’s emissaries arrived, 
they were carved and grilled and. eaten 
by the affronted chief and his council— 
this to wipe out the insult. They give 
great feasts when they accumulate enough 
property, and impoverish themselves. 
Most of their property is in blankets 
and furs—which is their money—which 
they bring out from a box, or from an 
old-looking pile of rags, and display them 
tous forsale. Sometimes at their feasts 
they kill their slaves and give away their 
furs and blankets ; and the one who can 
give the greatest feast and give away the 
most is considered the most prominent 
and greatest man among them. When 
the girls reach the age of puberty, they 
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are confined for one month in an isolated 
cabin; no one is allowed to see them at 
this time, and it is supposed that they 
are away on a voyage to the moon, or to 
some other celestial abode, and at the 
end of the month they return to their 
people amid great feasting and rejoicing. 
It is on the occasion of a feast accom- 
panying Potlach, or giving away, or de- 
stroying of property, or the return of a 
maiden, or the initiating of youth into 
the mysteries of Shaminism, that dog-- 
eating and cannibalism, devil dancing 
‘and other wild revelries occur. In one 
of his letters Mr. Duncan writes : 

To attempt to describe their condition would be 
but to produce a dark, revolting picture of human 
depravity. The dark mantle of degrading super- 
stition envelopes them all, and their savage spirits, 
swayed by pride, jealousy and revenge, were ever 
hurrying them on to deeds of blood. Their history 
is little else than a chapter of crime and misery. 

Shortly after Mr. Duncan’s arrival, he 
witnessed, while standing on the gallery 
of one of the bastions, a most sickening 
sight—a party of hideously painted and 
bedecked cannibals, tearing limb from 
limb the body of a woman who had been 
foully murdered by a chief, each strug- 
gling ‘for a morsel of the human flesh, 
which they devoured, accompanying their 
fiendish orgies with unearthly howls and 
the’ weird beat of their medicine drums. 
Bespattered with the blood of their vic- 
tims, maddened with rum, frenzied .by 
their hysterical enthusiasm in these super- 
stitious rites, they wrought themselves 
into a wild, furious delirium, imitating 
ravenous wolves in their ferocity. These 
ceremonies continued during the night, 
and were followed by debaucheries lasting 
for several days, during which most ter- 
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rible atrocities were perpetrated, several 
of their number being slain just without 
the gates of the fort.” 
These were the barbarians whom Mr. 
Duncan came across the Atlantic to civil- 
ize. He commenced at once to learn 
their language, and he called Clark, one 
of the most intelligent Tsimshean natives, 
to assist him in learning it. In the fort 
all intercourse with them was by means of 
signs common to the coast—no white man 
had ever been able to master the language. 
At the end of several months, he was 
able to write sufficiently in the language 
to explain to them what he wished to 
accomplish among them and to bring to 
them a message from God, not to trade 
for their blankets and furs, and to show 
to them how they could be equal to the 
white man. They considered him a su- 
pernatural being and he was received 
kindly by them, notwithstanding the warn- 
ing he received from the inmates of the 
fort that his life was in danger. It was 
difficult to gain their attention ; they were 
so much interested in the buttons on his 
coat. He repeated over and over what 
he desired to teach them until they gave 
due heed to what he wanted them to learn. 
Their figures of speech were picturesque 
and expressive. One minister says: 
“Mr. Welcome addressed them, ‘Chil- 
dren of the forest,’ and was not a little 
confused when he found that his inter- 
preter could only render it in the Chinook 
jargon, ‘Tanass man cupah hyyn stick,’ 
signifying little men among many sticks 
and stumps.”* He told them the simple 





* Speaking of translations, Professor G. F. Wright 
told the Boston ministers the other morning of a 
ludicrous turn in an Indian version of the Twenty- 
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story of the Bible and Jesus Christ, and 
the terrible crime of murder, and con- 
trasted what made the difference between 
them and the white man. He opened 
a school at one of the chief’s, and chil- 
dren and older persons gladly came.- He 
built a log school-house. They soon be- 
gan to see the difference between the 
white men and themselves, and learned 
the secret about eternal things, which 
they did not possess. He was a good 
pastor. He visited the homes of all 
classes and learned all their customs and 
got into their hearts, and he found that 
they were susceptible to kindness and at- 
tention, the same as white people. The 
Shamans, or medicine men, were his 
greatest hindrances, for they soon learned 
that their sorcery would come to an end 
if the people were enlightened, as they 
would not then believe in their jugglery. 
But he was determined to thwart them in 
their fury to stop the schools, and many 
times, by his boldness and daring, pre- 
vented them from murdering him, They 
found in him a friend when they were 
sick or in trouble. He showed them the 
material advantages to be gained by fol- 
lowing the teachings of Christ and the 
new life. He did not teach them spiritual 
things first. Mr. Duncan found them 
extremely filthy. I don’t think we ever 
saw in all our travels such filth and stench 





third Psalm, which he found in his Alaska peregri- 
nations. The missionary had been handicapped in 
his endeavor to translate ‘‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” by the utter absence in Alaska of anything 
like the ordinary sheep. He finally thought he had 
surmounted the difficulty, and, passing the result 
of his labors over to the natives, was dumfounded 
to hear them read, ‘‘ The Lord is a first-class mount- 
ain sheep-hunter.” 
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as we experienced in their huts and cabins 
in Alaska. Mr, Duncan went to the foun- 
dation of things and at once set about 
cheapening the price of soap by teaching 
them how to make it. They formerly 
had to pay one mink skin, worth a dol- 
lar, for a bar of soap the thickness of 
one finger, whereas he produced a large 
bar for sixpence. This was only a be- 
ginning of the introduction of other in- 
dustries, which had a decided effect upon 
them. One of the great difficulties in 
Alaska, we learned at the Indian school 
in Sitka which we visited, was that when 
the boys and girls are educated that they 
cannot find employment among white 
people, and go back to their tribes, and 
are taunted and laughed at until they 
return to their former habits, and become 
ten times worse than before. In Alaska, 
the Alaskan Commercial company, which 
has a monopoly of the fisheries and trade 
in furs, opposes all territorial government, 
education, and every civilizing effort, be- 
cause it affects unfavorably its greed of 
gain. We met their agents everywhere de- 
crying the schools, the missions, and 
opposing the admission of Alaska as a 
territory under the laws which govern 
other territories of the United States. 
You cannot buy an acre of land in Alaska, 
for there is no title to the land ; you can- 
not erect a saw-mill to saw lumber for 
immediate use on the spot without being 
subject to be taken up and prosecuted 
for trespass by the government. When 
any movement is made to get appropri- 
ations from congress for educational and 
other matters for the good of Alaska, 
agents and lobbyists are sent to Wash- 
ington to work against their passage, be- 
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cause, forsooth, it would affect unfavor- 
ably the trade of the Alaskan Commercial 
company. The mineral laws alone are 
in force there. 

Mr. Duncan soon began to have great 
opposition in his work from the Hudson 
Bay company, because these civilizing 
habits which he taught the Indians affected 
their trade. At the end of four years 
he had a number of sincere followers; 
but the influence and bad habits of the 
whites, and the drunkenness which gathers 
around a trading-post, and the influence 
and intercourse with the Indians who con- 
tinued their heathenish rites, and who 
tried in every way by taunting them to 
destroy the work of the Christian white 
man, were difficulties not easily overcome. 

“One of the most serious difficulties,” 
says Mr. Welcome, “in reforming the 
women, lay in the practice of the parents 
selling their daughters, and that the men 
hired out their wives and slaves to white 
men for prostitution. In holding slaves 
as their concubines, not unfrequently the 
white traders left children of their own 
blood in slavery.” 

Mr. Duncan decided to go off by him- 
self and gather the Indians about him 
where they would be safe from: these in- 
fluences. He selected a place called 
Metlakahtla, about twenty miles from 
Fort Simson, and the site of one of the 
aacient Tsimshean villages. Metlakahtla 
presented the advantages of good and 
convenient fishing and hunting grounds, 
a good harbor and a suitable soil for 
gardening ; besides, nature has modeled 
its surroundings on a plan of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur. Mr. Duncan pulled 
down his school-house and formed his 
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materials into a raft to be navigated to 
Metlakahtla harbor. He describes as 
extremely solemn and impressive the em- 
barkation of his little flock of fifty Tsim- 
shean Indians, in their six canoes. They 
had great opposition from the Shamans, . 
and some promised to follow them. 

Now, in about twenty or twenty-five 
years, they have built up a model town, 
that they have reason to be proud of. 
Those who joined Mr. Duncan in the 
new location subscribed to the following 
rules : 

1.—To give up their ahhid or Indian 
devils. 

2.—To cease calling in Shamans or 
medical men when sick. 

3-—To cease gambling. 

4.—To cease giving away their property 
for display. 

5.—To cease painting their faces. 

6.—To cease indulging in intoxicating 
drinks. 

7-—To rest on the Sabbath. 

8.—To attend religious instruction. 

9.—To send their children to school. 

10.—To be cleanly. 

11.—To be industrious. 

12.—To be peaceful. 

13.—To be liberal and honest in trade. 

14.—To build neat houses. 

15.—To pay the village tax. 

Is not the above a pretty good set of 
rules to govern any community? A strip 
of Jand was marked out for church pur- 
poses and the rest of it divided among 
the Indians. 

Most of those who knew of Mr. Dun- 
can’s movements prophesied that his 
efforts to civilize such barbarous tribes 
of cannibals would be a failure, but he 
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put his whole heart and soul into the 
work. His faith has been proven in the 
wonderful results attained, and the self- 
respecting, self-supporting community at 
Metlakahtla proves that the Indian can be 
civilized as well as educated in one gen- 
eration, if the right man and the right 
means are employed. He placed upon 
the Indians themselves much of the re- 
sponsibility. He taught them to govern 
themselves. He organized a_ village 
council of twelve, including the chiefs 
who had joined him, and a constabulary 
force. He. was obliged often to use his 
own judgment arbitrarily, but the council 
was consulted on all important matters. 
It could not be expected that their-sense 
of justice and right would predominate, 
having been educated so many years in 
such barbarous. practices, Their sitting 


in judgment was often very anomalous, 
especially in passing judgment upon the 


offences of their own people. ‘ Various 
public works,” says Mr. Welcome, “ were 
required, and consequently a tax was 
necessary. This was fixed at one blanket, 
valued at two dollars and a half, for each 
male adult, and one shirt, valued at one 
dollar, for such as were approaching man- 
hood. The first assessment yielded to the 
exchequer the following unique return : 
One green, one blue and ninety-four white 
blankets, one pair white trowsers, one 
dressed elk skin, seventeen shirts and 
seven dollars.” They were put to work 
in making the premises healthful by dig- 
ging drains, making roads, etc, They 
built two large houses to accommodate 
the wild Indians who came to trade with 
them, so that they should not mingle 
with their old companions in their unciv- 
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ilized state. They dug wells and formed 
a public common and play-ground. He 
introduced innocent games to keep them 
from the more deleterious games of gam- 
bling, to which they had habituated them- 
selves. He introduced trades and en- 
couraged them to hunt and fish and 
gather berries, and planned for the sale 
by exporting their various products of 
furs, fish, etc. It was with great difficulty 
that he could change their former customs 
and habits, as they clung to them with 
great tenacity. He freed all slaves that 
he could reach. Many fugitives came 
to Metlakahtla, and he kept them until 
they could be restored to the original 
tribes from whence they came. It was 
as terrible a crime in the eyes of the old 
chiefs as the harboring of slaves by the 
Abolitionists in this country, before ‘the 
war, in the eyes of those south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. His life was often in 
danger, but he was supported in his work 
by his followers. Slavery still exists in 
Alaska and British Columbia, but I have 
no. doubt to a limited extent among 
the inland tribes, owing to Mr. Duncan’s 
humane work in offering an asylum for 
slaves from all parts of the Indian settle- 
ments in the northwest. 

The hostility of the Hudson Bay com- 
pany’s agents to Mr. Duncan was great 
on aceount of his buying his own vessel 
to transport the products of his settle- 
ment, to prevent imposition and extortion, 
and his introduction of the trades and 
industries of civilization interfered with 
that monopoly. All the coast traders 
lost no opportunity to traduce him, charg- 
ing that his mission was simply a private 
money-making scheme. The slave-traders 





and the Shamans and chiefs were alarmed 
to see that Mr. Duncan’s success in civ- 
ilizing the Indians was destroying their 


power and influence, and all were sworn 


enemies, using every effort to overthrow 
his mission. 

His heroic conduct at this time in treat- 
ing the small-pox, which broke out among 
the Indians with fearful ravages, destroy- 
ing thousands of lives, added greatly to 
his influence. He vaccinated all who 
came to him, and only five Tsimsheans 
whocamewith him from Fort Simson died, 
and they took the plague while caring for 
outside sufferers. The Indians were so 
demoralized ‘at its terrible ravages that 


trade and all avocations among the tribes: 


were suspended. He did all he could to 
relieve them far and near. Great num- 


bers came to him for aid, and as far as he 
could he ministered to them, guarding 


the welfare and safety of his own people. 
All this gave him great favor with the 
Indians. 

He fought all adverse influences single- 
handed, in this community of half en- 
lightened savages. On the first voyage 
of the vessels, made to Victoria, Mr. 
Duncan could not get a pilot, so he nav- 
igated the vessel himself. The Indians 
had contributed something towards its 
purchase, and at the end of a few mofiths 
a handsome dividend was paid om each 
share. His own share of the profit he 
devoted to the objects of the mission. 
He established a store on the plan of a 
codperative stock company, in which 
each villager held at least one share. 
They were astonished when they found 
that their investment of ten blankets had 
swollen to eleven. This was a new reve- 
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lation. Formerly, in storing up their furs 
and blankets in their own huts, they be- 
came injured and depreciated by mildew 
and insects. Prosperity began to smile 


-on this Arcadian community. Mr. Dun- 


can, with his wonderful zeal and great 
energy, conquered in spite of the many 
obstacles which threatened their progress. 
As they began to show signs of develop- 
ment, he delivered simple lectures, illus- 
trated by’ maps and a stereopticon, on 
history, geography, astronomy, morals, 
etc. He seems to have had the power 
to wield with success all that was neces- 
sary as pastor, ruler, and in every calling 
to instruct and civilize these Indians. 
At one of the elections for village coun- 
cilmen, an incident occurred which some 
of our politicians would be amused at. 
“The ballot in favor of a candidate must 
be unanimous, in order to secure election. 
On one occasion a black ball was cast, 
and as the nominee enjoyed an excellent 
reputation, Mr. Duncan gave out that he 
would like to see the dissenter privately. 
Early the next morning the individual 
called, and complained that on a certain 
day the candidate had been given one 
dollar too much in making change at a 
store, and had asked him if he ought to 
keep it. ‘He ought to have known him- 
self that he ought to be honest, without 
asking me; that is why I thought he 
ought not to be a councilor.’” The 
severest form of punishment was public 
whipping for the crime of threatening 
or attempting bloodshed, and which oc- 
cutred only four or five times ; they were 
naturally so proud and vain that they 
considered it a great disgrace. A way of 
dealing with some offences was to hoist 
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a black flag over the prison. The peo- 
ple would inquire of each other, “ Who 
is the offender ?”’ When it was known, 
public opinion made it so warm for him, 
that he was obliged to reform or leave the 
village. 

To keep up with their growth in civil- 
ization, the old houses were pulled down 
and new and better ones erected. The cost 
of the new houses was beyond their means, 
and Mr. Duncan promised to assist them 
for each house sixty dollars’ in lumber. 
A new church holding twelve hundred 
people, a town hall, dispensary, reading- 
room, market-house, blacksmith, carpenter, 
cooper and tin shops, work sheds and 
soap factory were built, and a sea wall to 
protect the village, water power and saw- 
mills were erected. An old Indian who 
heard that Mr. Duncan intended to make 


water saw wood, said, “If it is true that Mr. 
Duncan can make water saw wood, I 


will see it and then die.” Mr. Duncan 
used the profits from various investments, 
received assistance from friends and used 
his own private funds. He visited En- 
gland in 1870, and procured machinery 
and learned various trades, such as weaving, 
wire making, twine spinning, brush mak- 
ing, etc. He also learned the gamut of 
several instruments, and on his return to 
Metlakahtla, organized a brass band of 
twenty-one instruments, which has gained 
great renown on the coast. .An organ 
was placed in the church. On his return 
he was received with all pomp and honor, 
as if he had been a king. His account 
was exceedingly graphic and interesting. 
They assured him that they had constantly 
prayed for his safe return, and now God 
had answered their prayers and revived 
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their hearts after much weeping. Many 
sat up all night with him talking over what 
had happened. What a contrast between 
this and his reception in 1857. Then 
they were all superstitiously afraid of him. 

Such a grand success and change at 
Metlakahtla had its influence upon the 
other tribes far into the interior and up and 
down: the coast. A number of chiefs 
had been converted, some of them the 
most fierce barbarians, and Segair, a 
leader of the cannibal feast which Mr, 
Duncan witnessed on his first arrival and 
who boasted of the number of lives he 
had taken, was “at length humbled and 
led like a lamb.” He, at one time, tried 
to assassinate Mr. Duncan. He became 
a cabinet-maker and carpenter, and a 
truly exemplary Christian. The Indians 
from Metlakahtla went out among all the 
tribes in all that region at their own ex- 
pense and taught them in a simple, 
figurative language. Here is a sample of 
theit method : 

Brothers, sisters, you know the way of the eagle? 
The eagle flies high and the eagle rests high! He 
rests on the highest branch of the highest tree, then 
he is free from fear of all beneath him! Brothers, 
sisters, Jesus to us is the highest branch of the 
highest tree! Let us rest onhim, then we too need 
not fear ; all our enemies are beneath us. ; 

The whole coast, both Indians and 
whites, heard of the wonderful change, 
and flocked to the village to trade and 
see the almost marvelous change. The 
Chilkat Indians (whom we visited in 
Alaska) have the reputation of being a- 
fierce and blood-thirsty tribe—and who 
live five or six hundred miles from 
Metlakahtla—visited them, arraying them- 
selves in all their magnificence of barbaric 


finery, so as to impress the people with 
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their greatness and importance. They 
were astonished at the sight of the build- 
ings and of their thrift, so much like the 
white people of Victoria. They wanted 
to see the man who was chief and man- 
ager of the village, who had wrought 
such wonders. He came to them with 
his common working clothes on. They 
pretended that they could not see him 
and looked over and beyond him; they 
preserved their countenances in solid 
rigor to maintain their great dignity, 
never uttering a word, save the ceremonies 
of a formal greeting. He conducted 


them to his house and gave them the 
place of honor for distinguished guests. 
They continued to look at him in utter 
silence for some time, and finally broke 
out, “Surely you cannot be the man! 
Why, you are a little man and we expected 


to see a great and powerful giant, 
gifted in magic, with enormous eyes that 
could look right through us and read our 
thoughts. No, it is impossible! How 
could you tame the wild and ferocious 
Tsimsheans, who were always waging war, 
and were feared throughout the whole 
coast. They tell us you have God’s 
book and you have taught them to read 
it; we want to seeit.” Upon the Bible 
being placed before them, and on being 
told that it was by following the teachings 
of this book that the Metlakahtlans had 
become enlightened, each one touched it 
reverently with the tip of his finger and 
said, “ahm, ahm,”’ it is good, it is good. 
They returned, after remaining several 
days trading, etc., and seeing the wonder- 
ful village, no doubt impressed with the 
wonderful sights. 

The influence of these Christian In- 
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dians for good has been very great on our 
Alaskan tribes. While our soldiers were 
at Fort Wrangell some of these Metlakaht- 
lans were employed as laborers. They 
were sober, Sabbath-keeping Indians, and 
through their influence a considerable 
number of the Stickeens, at that place, 
were led to Christ before Mrs. McFarland, 
our first missionary teacher, reached 
Alaska. They became members of the 
first church organized there under the 
successful labors of Rev. Mr. Young. 
Phillip, the first teacher and native 
preacher, and Mrs. Dickinson, the iriter- 
preter, were both educated at Metla- 
kahtla. One Sabbath morning, soon after 
the church was organized, as the peo- 
ple were gathering for public worship, five 
stalwart-looking Indians, clad in army 
blue, and each with a waterproof on his 
arm, walked into the chapel and rever- 
ently worshiped God there, although it 
appeared afterward that they could not 
understand the dialect used in the services. 
They proved to be Metlakahtla Indians 
who had been carrying goods up the 
Stickeen river to the Cassar mines. On 
their return, Saturday night overtook 
them at Fort Wrangell, and, true to their 
principles, they fastened their boats to the 
shore and kept the Sabbath. Monday 
morning they went on their way home- 
ward. But such an object lesson could 
not fail to have an influence on the ruder 
and less Christianized race. They have 
influenced for good all the tribes with 
whom they have come in contact. 

Mr. Duncan was inspired to dedicate 
himself to this great work of civilizing 
these people on account of a graphic 
portrayal of the barbarous degradation of 
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the Tsimshean savages, in Admiral Pre- 
roth’s narrative. After twenty-five years’ 
absence, the admiral says: “God has 
brought me back again, midst all the 
sundry and manifold changes of the 
world, face to face with these tribes, 
amongst whom I have witnessed only 
bloodshed, cannibalism and heathen 
deviltry in its grossest form. Now they 
are sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed 
and in their right mind.. The very church 
warden, dear old Peter Simpson, who 
opened the church door for me, was the 
chief of one of the cannibal tribes.” 

“Mr. Duncan began his work,” says 
Mr. Welcome, “by first mastering the 
tongue and then studying, in’ their own 
homes, the minds and inner life, the 
habits and customs of these painted, 
half-naked savages, as at night they 
clustered round their hearthstones, the 
blazing fire casting a weird glow over 
their swarthy faces. He learned from 
them their ideas of the creation, of the 
mystery of death, their religious super- 
stitions, their history as told in legends ; 
in short, he studied them and their 
capacities as a student studies the relative 
equivalents of the elements in chemistry. 
As a Samaritan to their sick ; as a peace- 
maker when fierce passions stirred strife ; 
as a comforter in their hours of trouble 
and woe, he not only won their affection 
and confidence but he also implanted in 
their hearts the germs of good-will and 
forbearance toward each other. He ex- 
emplified and upheld by his own pure 
life those true principles of morality that 
stand the crucial test of the ever suspi- 
cious scrutiny of the savage.” 

He dispensed with everything in the 
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way of form or ceremony that would dis- 
tract their minds, and taught them the 
simple truths of the Christian religion. 
Someone says, “ The first step towards 
teaching a savage is to feed him; the 
stomach satisfied, he will listen to instruc- 
tion, not before.” Mr. Duncan grasped 
intelligently the true science of civilization; 
he learned the insistent ‘needs and pliant 
capacities of the savages. We have seen 
how effectively he provided for these 
needs and trained these capacities. 

In 1881, after Mr. Duncan’s wonderful 
success, he met with great persecution 
from those who naturally should have 
been his warm friends and supporters. He 
was only a layman, and would not take 
Church of England orders. His answer to 
the bishop of Columbia, who urged him, 
was “that he feared that church orders 
would prove to him what Saul’s armor 
was to.David—only an incumbrance—and 
therefore he preferred the sling and stone.” 
Though Metlakahtla might rightly be con- 
sidered Mr. Duncan’s own particular do- 
main, and the Indians have proved their 
appreciation of his faithful, unselfish 
labors by a love and devotion rare in such 
races, his plainest rights have been 
invaded and an effort made to drive him 
from his field of labor and to divide and 
distract his followers, A few years ago 
a bishop was appointed for the diocese, 
which includes Fort Simson, Metlakahtla 
and a few other missions. The bishop 
disapproving of Mr. Duncan’s labors as 
layman, and because he would not take 
church orders and identify himself more 
closely to the ecclesiastical system of the 
Church of England, went to Metlakahtla 
and took possession as a superior officer. 
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Mr. Duncan moved from the rectory and 
the bishop took charge of the church 
services. Every unfair and unchristian 
means were used to antagonize him, 
which threatened a war atone time. The. 
bishop informed the Indians that their 
store and warehouse were situated on 
ground belonging to the church. The 
Metlakahtlans at once went in a body, in 
their matter-of-fact way, pulled down the 
buildings and erected them outside the 
prescribed limits. The bishop attempted 
to interfere, but was roughly handled, and 
he sent to Victoria for a British man-of- 
war to protect him. The whole stay of 
the bishop has been marked by trouble 
and turbulence, and these scandalous dis- 
turbances in a Christian community have 
an influence for evil and affect the work 
Mr. Duncan has done there. Everybody 
up and down the coast speaks in praise 
of the work he has done in the twenty- 
eight years that he has been there, and the 
Indians themselves almost worship him. 
Says Mr. Welcome: “The Church of En- 
gland society concluded that the forms 
and ritual of the church were safe and 
suitable for the Indians to follow; but 
Mr. Duncan, as he grew in experience, saw 
more and more clearly that the distinct- 
‘ive views of the ministers and bishops, as 
well as the order of service of the 
church—especially in the administration 
of. the Lord’s Supper—were calculated to 
bewilder, rather than edify the Indians, in 
their present stage of progress.” Thusall 
this trouble, which is a disgrace and a 
scandal to Christian people. Professor 
Max Muller in one of his lectures says: 
“We want less of creeds, but more of 
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trust ; less of ceremony, but more of work ; 
less solemnity, but more of love.” 

Efforts were made to tempt Mr. Dun- 
can to submit to and accept the society’s 
dogmatic views, without success. He was 
conscientious in believing that his plan 
was the only way to reach the. Indians 
successfully. He was attacked in every 
way, and, feeling that his motives might 
be misconstrued, determined to resign and 
seek other fields, and he so signified to 
the society. He abdicated the mission at 
Metlakahtla to an ordained clergyman 
sent out by the society, and had only 
been absent a few weeks for a new mission 
when Metlakahtla was thrown into a state 
of dreadfut confusion and the organization 
well-nigh wrecked. The Church of En- 
gland conference finally passed a vote 
unanimously declining to advise Mr. Dun- 
can to resign. The bishop still kept up 
the fight against him in a most vigorous 
manner, attacking his character, publish- 
ing a pamphlet of disclosures, etc., making 
gross charges, but failing always to give 
the statements of the Metlakahtlans, They 
voted unanimously to have him remain, 
and he:did not desert them. The story 
of persecution is too long and outrageous 
to continue at this time ; suffice it to say, 
“That the government of Canada,” says 
Mr. Welcome, “ spent $30,000 of public 
funds in coercing and terrorizing the 
Metlakahtlans with men-of-war. Adding 
this to the society’s outlay makes $61,- 
ooo.” Their land was taken from them by 
the government of Canada, supported by 
Sir John McDonald. “ Ignoring,” says Mr. 
Welcome, “all precedents in British and 
American law and custom, the Indians 
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of British Columbia, without conquest, 


treaty or compensation, are declared to 
have no rights in the land which has been 
occupied for centuries by them or their 
ancestors, and this, their land, is now 
claimed to be the property of the queen, 
while these ‘ancient children of the soil’ 
are driven from their homes to seek 
homes in Alaska under the United States 
government. ._The United States have 
great reason to feel humiliated by the 
history of their treatment of the aborigi- 
nes, but the one great principle, which is 
also recognized by Great Britain, has at 
all times prevailed and been maintained, 
namely, that the Indian has the right of 
possession which can only be taken from 
him by conquest or obtained through 
treaty or compensation. But the Canadian 
government seems to have wrested the 
land and homes from these Indians be- 
cause they have not the power to resist 
what is not a whit better than highway 
robbery.” 

Alaska is only thirty miles distant from 
Metlakahtla. Mr. Duncan was delegated 
to visit Washington and lay the case be- 
fore the United States government and 
ask certain privileges and encouragement 
for them to;move into Alaska. Every en- 
couragement was given Mr. Duncan by 
the authorities of our country that was 
consistent with international courtesy. 
He addressed the following letter to the 
secretary of the treasury, dated February 
9, 1887: 

Sir :—I have the honor to address you on behalf 
of a community of Tsimshean Indians, numbering 
about one thousand souls, now located at Metla- 
kahtla, British Columbia, near the border of Alaska, 

_and in whose interests I have been deputed to visit 
Washington. . 
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-This people for twenty years have been struggling 
their way to civilized life, and their substantial prog- 
ress has won for them the admiration of all who 
have visited their settlement. 

Of late years, however, their prosperity has been 
cruelly arrested by the untoward. action of the Pro- 
vincial government in teference to the land ques- 
tion. It would seem that British Columbia has 
assumed that the Indians have no rights in the land, 
and a land policy has been adopted there, altogether 
foreign to the edicts and usages which have been 
followed in all other parts of Canada. 

The Indians, thus wronged, are driven almost to 
desperation, but rather than proceed to hostilities, 
they have decided to abandon their homes and seek 
protection under the American flag. They are now 
looking anxiously to this country for sympathy, and 
for permission to build themselves a village in 
Alaska. The losses involved in such a removal, to 
such a poor. people, are very appalling, hence the 
burden of my letter, which is, that if you can, by any 
lawful means, permit them to take into Alaska 
their belongings, free of duty, you will confer a 
great favor upon a deserving and suffering com- 


munity. 
I have, etc., 
W. DUNCAN. 


Governor Swineford of Alaska jindorsed 
thé request. 

The removal of these civilized and 
largely educated Indians into Alaska 
will not only add a number of industrial 
enterprises but will have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon the natives of that territory. 
They will make good, industrious citizens, 
whose influence upon the native tribes 
of Alaska will go far toward their com- 
plete civilization.” 

“Dr. Jackson, United States agent of 
education in Alaska, says: ‘A few yearsago 
congress was ready to vote a large sum of 
money to encourage a colony of Icelanders 
to remove to Alaska; surely the govern- 
ment can afford to help these people who 
ask for no money help.’ The secretary of 
the treasury granted the request of Mr. 
*Duncan relative to free entry of all articles 
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belonging to such Indians, except such as 
may be found to consist of merchandise, 
imported and intended as such for sale. 
All lands in Alaska being public domain, 
the government cannot set apart any res- 
ervation in Alaska and the land there can 
only be dealt with by congress.. But the 
Metlakahtlans might move into Alaska 
and settle upon unoccupied land, report- 
ing the occupancy to the department, and 
ample provision will be made to meet the 
necessities of law-abiding inhabitants.” * 
Mr. Duncan, therefore, with the Met- 
lakahtlan Indians, left their homes, with 
all their industries, and moved into 
Alaska, settling at’ Port Chester, Annette 
island, where he has founded the new 
town of Metlakahtla, and it is rapidly 
being built. These English people 


clogged the departure of the Indians in 


every way. Senator Vest, who visited 
them last summer, found their canoes on 
the shore and the Indians ready to sail. 
The ecclesiastics seized their church, their 
village hall, their cannery and their store 
and ‘workshop. They stole from them 
eighty thousand feet of lumber, and they 
had white men under arms ready to fire 
on the Indians if they attempted to bring 
away the buildings which they had made 
themselves. The poor savages were al- 
most afraid to take away their personal 
property, but they bore as Christians What 
these fanatics put upon ‘them. There are 
now about one thousand or more of them 
in Alaska. 

They are clearing the forest, and have 
a line of houses-nearly a mile long among 





*For many of the facts stated, I am indebted to 
Mr. Henry S. Welcome’s very interesting book of 
nearly five hundred pages. 
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the big trees on the shore. They have 
put-up a steam saw-mill, and have built a 
salmon cannery one hundred feet long and 
thirty-four feet wide. They are going to 
put up a big general house, and they hope 
to extend their civilizing work to other 
Alaskan tribes. -They are a valuable ad- 
dition to our people in Alaska, and there 
is no doubt that Uncle Sam _ will give 
them a good title to their new home. It 
remains to be seen whether this new move 
for liberty of worship will prove as suc- 
cessful on a small scale as that of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. The last information that 
I have from them is that they are not 
contented. ‘They are fearful of being 
shut off from fishing in British waters, 
and being excluded from Victoria, their 
most accessible market, by the customs 
tariff. It remains to be seen how much 
they are willing to sacrifice for liberty. 
The passage of Senator Dawes’ ‘‘Sever- 
alty bill” gives hope of a new era in the 
treatment of the Indians of the United 
States. The President has appointed 
commissioners under the bill, and the 
process of allotment has already begun. 
The work of civilization and education 
has not, however, kept pace with the work 
of allotment. The friends of the Indians 
are divided in opinion, one party wanting 
guardians, or receivers, appointed to take 
care of his property, who shall be amena- 
ble to the courts like other . guardians, 
the other, that of creating a non-partisan 
commission, who shall take charge of all 
Indian tribes during the period of transi- 
tion from the reservation system to that 
of Indian civilization. We think we have 
demonstrated what has been done by one 
individual with the Tsimshean Indians; 
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and what can be done with our Indian 
tribes, with teachers employed who are 
devoted and self-sacrificing in their work. 
The government, we learned, has a sort 
of contract system with the Presbyterian 
missions in Alaska, to give a certain 
amount towards educating the Indians; 
and also in other sections, a sort of part- 
nership with different religious organiza- 
tions, which has created a good deal of 
denominationa! jealousy, on account of 
so large a proportion of Indian education 
drifting into the hands of the Roman 
Catholics. The Indian agents appointed 


by the government are not working in 
harmony with the teachers of Indian 
schools, and in some cases at cross pur- 
poses. We have some evidences of the 
same jealousy existing in our own coun- 
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try, as in the case we have been consider- 
ing. It becomes us as American citizens 
to study the Indian problem, of which we 
read so much, What is this problem? 
The Christian Union answers the query 
thus : : 


It is the question how Indians shall be brought to 
a condition of self-support, and of equal rights be- 
fore the law,.in which they will no longer require the 
special protection and control of the government. 
It is important for the white people of our country 
that the Indians should have a fair chance, should 
be improved and civilized. . If the inferior race is 
not instructed and elevated, it will be pauperized 
and debased. Whenever this is the fate of an In- 
dian tribe, its women will be an everlasting curse to 
young white men and to the homes of white people. 
Perhaps a part of the retribution for our National 
wrong and injustice to the Indians may come upon 
us in that way. 


Francis C, SESSIONS. 
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SOCRATES. 


INSPIRED by the gods, Socrates, the Greek, 
Became truly wise, nor deigned he to speak 

Of the faults of his wife—Xantippe, the scold, 
Whose ringlets were red as the rainbow of old. 
Whether born of the earth, or born of the skies, 
She charmed‘him at sight with her magical eyes. 


Though with beauty endowed, the pride of the young, 
Her dowery in fact was—a vindictive tongue ; 

And the honeymoon passed, as we may suppose, 

Away with the breath of the bridal rose. 

But, alas! how sad, how sad did it seem 

To the Sage when he found his love but a dream, 

And his wife but a thorn for the rest of his days, 


With a temper that broke, unrestrained, in a blaze. 


In the rage of blind passion, and quick as a wink, 
She upset his table, his inkstand and ink ; 
Wasted his wine, and crumbled his cake, 


And scolded in volleys that kept him awake ; 


Then regaled him with slush, and stamping the floor, 


Seized him by the collar and turned him out door, 

He took to the groves, and taught Grecian youth 

The lessons of life and a love for the truth ; 

And, doubtless, drank hemlock and breathed his last breath, 
Rather than live on and be scolded to death ! 


HARVEY RICE. 
March 2, 1888. 
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It has long been accepted by everybody as 
a fact about which there could be no ques- 
tion, that Put-in-Bay derived its name from the 
fact that Commodore Perry ‘* put in” to that 
safe and capacious harbor, after his memorable 
victory of September 10, 1813. Yet the duty 
of the historian requires that this popular be- 
lief should be demolished, and that, too, 
upon evidence so positive and direct that there 
can be no question concerning it. Put-in-Bay 
was known and written of by that name long 
before Commodore Perry or his brave sailors 
made their appearance upon the blue waters 
of Lake Erie. ° 


The attention of the writer 


To the proof: 
was recently called to-a book printed ‘for 
John Stockdale, Piccadilly, in 1807”—a sec- 
ond edition of the work, which bears the fol- 


lowing title: ‘‘ Travels Through the States of 
North America and the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, Duying the Years 1795, 
1796 and 1797,” by Isaac Weld, jr. In Vol- 
ume II, on page 307, may be found the follow- 
ing—where the writer was describing the 
adventures of certain friends from England: 
‘They had traveled, it seemed, from Philadel- 
phia to Virginia, afterwards to Kentucky, and 
had found their way from Ohio to Detroit on 
horseback, after encountering numberless in- 
conveniences. There they engaged a passage 
in a little sloop bound to Fort Erie [near 
Buffalo], the last vessel which was to quit that 
port during the present season. They had 
embarked the preceding day, and in the nighi 
had run into Put-in-Bay, as the wind was not 
favorable for going down the lake.” The 
ttalics are our own. The account goes on to 
describe a tour of the island, made by the 
travelers while waiting. 


As Weld speaks of the name as one well 
known at that early day by all travelers of the 
great lakes, it would be interesting to learn 
how long it had-been-in use, and by whom it 
was bestowed. If any correspondent can 
throw any light upon the subject, it would be 
gladly received. ' 


THE Oneida Historical Society of Utica, 
New York, has always something on hand’ for 
the benefit of its members and the public. An 
interesting paper was read before it on the 
evening of March 26, entitled, ‘‘ The Historic 
Difference of English and Continental Civiliza- 
tion.” Its author was Rev. W. T. Gibson, 
D. D. 


MARTHA FINLEY, author of ‘The Elsie 
Books,’ ‘The Mildred Books,’ ‘Wanted, a Ped- 
igree,’ and other well-known works, writes us 
that she has read with pleasure Miss Annie E. 
Wilson’s story of Daniel Boone and his wife, 
published in the December, 1887, number of 
this magazine, but desires to note an exception 
as to one statement made therein where refer- 
ence was made, on page 150, to “A wandering 
adventurer, named Finlay,” who visited Daniel 
Boone in 1768. ‘*That wandering adven- 
turer,” writes Mrs. Finley, ‘‘was Major John 


_ Finley, an elder brother of my grandfather, 


General Samuel Finley, one of the early set- 
tlers of Chillicothe, Ohio. Both brothers 
fought for their country in the Revolutionary 
War, and their services were deemed by con- 
gress deserving of large grants of land, 
Major John Finley, my great uncle, located 
his at the Blue Licks of Kentucky, and I be- 
lieve his descendants are still there. He was 
the first white man who ever entered that 
state, and as a brave pioneer, a Christian 
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gentleman, a Revolutionary hero, is, I think, 
as worthy of honorable recognition and the 
kind and grateful remembrance of his country- 
men as Boone himself.” 


REFERRING to the paper of Professor Hins- 
dale, in a recent issue, on the ‘ National 
Capital,” Mary D. Steele, a valued contributor, 
writes: ‘‘That paper reminds me of a valu- 
able old letter which is in my possession, Its 
writer, Dr. Samuel L.. Mitchell, was a cele- 
brated man, and was born on Long Island in 
1763. He was professor of chemistry and 
natural history in Columbia college, New 
York, and a practicing physician with large 
practice. He was a representative in congress 
from 1801 to 1804, a senator from 1804 to 1809, 
and again a representative from 1810 to 1813. 
He died September 8, 1831. John Smith, the 
recipient of the letter, was a general of militia 
of New York, a member of the state legislature 
from 1784 to 1799, a representative in congress 
from 1799 to 1804 and a senator from 1804 to 
1813. He was appointed United States mar- 
shal for New York in 1813, and died in 1816. 
As a matter somewhat curious and interest- 
ing to the historical student, I will mention 
that Senator Smith was a descendant of Chief- 
Justice Smith of the province of New York, 
who was a colonel in the English army before 
he emigrated to America. Chief-Justice Smith 
received a patent for an immense tract of land 
on Long Island, which was erected into a 
manor—the manor of St. George—at the be- 
ginning of the reign of James II. Many acres 
of this land are still owned by his descend- 
ants.” 


THE letter to which reference is above 
made is given in full, verdatim, as follows : 


NEw YorK Oct. 30. 1802 

MY DEAR SIR 
- [very much fear the project of taking an House 
at Washington will be attended with too many In- 
conveniences to be attempted during the ensuing 
short Session which you know cannot exceed three 
months. 

Here are the difficulties: if we get an house we 
must buy Kitchen furniture, dining room appara- 
tus, and Beds and bedding for our private Cham- 
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bers. In addition to all this, we must purchase 
our pots and Kettles, plates glasses, knives and 
forks, carpets, Chairs & tables at New York and 
send them by Water to Alexandria. And supposing 
all this done, what shall we do with our things at 
the end of the Session? Really my friend I feel 
staggered at the thought of all these purchases and 
preparations. 

Further, upon this plan, we must purchase our 
Potatoes, flour, Beef, Pork, Salt-fish, apples, Wine 
&c &c at this Place and send them on also. How 
shall we manage all this ? 

What -fare we shall have, I know not. The Post 
master General was here two days ago. He in- 
forms that there has not been a house built on the 
Capitol hill during the Recess: and but three [or] 
four, and those mere huts, near the President's 
house. I have been told that all the boarding 
houses on the Hill except Washington's have 
failed. 

Well I believe we must take our chance and 
rough it as well as we can. If the Hill should not 
suit us we can try the Seven buildings or even 
Georgetown upon a pinch, & the exercise will do us 
service, We have lost Mr Low from the Hill, he 
has gone to England. 

My information from Cadiz a few days ago leads 
to a belief that the Spanish Captures of American 
ships will be put in a train of settlement. This will 
be good for the Merchants and for the administra- 
tion. Granger says that in Connecticut there will 
in a twelve month or two be certainly a republican 
house of Assembly! What think you of Rodneys 
success in Delaware? This is the second time that 
that little state has been divided by the number of 
about 15 or 16 votes. Steady Citizens, 

If agreeable to you we will travel on together & 
you may drop me a line of the day you will be in 
town. If your other friends are not too importu- 
nate with you I should be glad you would make my 
house your habitation. 

Yours truly & Respectfully 
Sam’L L, MITCHELL 
To Genl. John Smith, 
ire place Suffolk County 


In the *“*Log Book”? commenced in this 
issue, D. W. Cross, esq., commences a series 
of local happenings in the olden days, that 
will be continued from month to month, 
and will revive memories in the old, and ex- 
cite interest and curiosity in the young. Mr. 
Cross wields a sharp and graphic pen, and as 
he has been a close observer of events, his 
articles “are sure to attract attention. Two 
other writers of local repute whose contribu- 
tions may be found in this number, are Hon- 
orable Harvey Rice and George F. Marshall, 
esq. Mr. Rice’s poem is one of his brightest 
and wittiest productions in that line. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE winter meeting of: the Firelands His- 
torical society was held at Milan on February 
22. Exercises of an appropriate and interest- 
ing nature were presented, and all reports 
showed that the society was in good shape, 
and the work to which it is devoted being 
carried forward with the best results. One 
feature of unusual interest is. thus spoken of by 
the Norwalk Chronicle: ‘Judge Rush R. 
Sloane of Sandusky next gave an intensely 
interesting and instructive address filled with 
valuable data relating to the anti-slavery 
movements on the Firelands, and abounding 
in numerous graphic details of historical facts 
pertaining to the acts, movements and experi- 
ences of those who were most actively engaged 
in the underground railroad enterprises of 
fugitive:slave days. At the conclusion of the 
address, G. T. Stewart, esq., moved that a vote 
of thanks be given to Judge Sloane for his 
able and interesting address.” A copy of the 
address has been secured, and will appear in 
the May number of this magazine. 


REFERENCE having been made to the first 
celebration of the year at Marietta, that of 
April 7, information of the second, or that of 


July 15, will be in order. That date has been 
selected as the anniversary of the inauguration 
of General Arthur St. Clair, the first governor 
of the Northwest Territory. Competent com- 
mittees have had all the arrangements in hand, 
and announce a full and varied programme of 
exercises. As the fifteenth falls on Sunday, 
appropriate services will be held in the 
churches of the city, and in the afternoon an 
address on the religious progress of the century 
in the Northwest Territory will be delivered 
by a clergyman of National renown. There 
will also be religious services in the evening, 
the whole under the direction of the ministers 
of Marietta and vicinity. The programme for 
the remaining days has been arranged so that 
a time has been set apart for each of the states 
of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
closing with Ohio. Addresses of a historical 
nature by somé of the most eminent orators of 
the country will be delivered, Historical 
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pageants, street parades, historical representa- 
tions on the Ohio and Muskingum rivers at 
night, accompanied by fire-works and grand 
illuminations, display of pioneer relics, docu- 
ments and many things of a historical nature, 
which are numerous in this locality, will be on 
exhibition during the celebration. There will 
be a large encampment of state troops present, 
who will participate in all parades, salutes and 
escorts. The committees further announce 
that ‘it is expected that in addition to many 
prominent people who have been invited and 
expressed their intention of being present, 
that the President of the United States, gov- 
ernors and commissioners representing Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
many of whom have accepted invitations 
already, will be in attendance,” 


As the April celebration was in commemora- 
tion of the first actual settlement of Marietta, 
so this occasion marks events of equal impor- 
tance. On July 15, 1788, Governor Arthur St. 
Clair and the territorial judges, duly com- 
missioned by President Washington, arrived at 
Marietta, armed with the Ordinance of 1787, 
and on that eventful day the governor promul- 
gated the ordinance and established civil 
government in the ‘Territory Northwest of 
the River Ohio,” out of which were subse- 
quently erected the great states of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. The 
surveys and clearings having progressed suffi- 
ciently and law having been established for 
the coming tide of emigration, the first actual 
settlers and their families, with General Tup- 
per, arrived on August 19, 1788. It is the 
totality of these great events, beginning with 
the enactment of ‘the great ordinance July 13, 
1787, and culminating in the settlement and 
establishment of civil government thereunder 
at Marietta, July 15, 1788, that it is now pro- 
posed to celebrate on July .15, 16, 17, 18. and 19. 


THE Wisconsin State Journal of March 20 
contains an extended report of a lecture deliv- 
ered in that city by Reuben G. Thwaites, 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Historical 
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society, upon ‘* The Division of the Northwest 
into States’’—a subject upon which he has 
bestowed unlimited study and research. That 
the subject was graphically and ably handled, 
need not be guaranteed to those who have 
made Mr. Thwaites’ acquaintance through 
these pages or elsewhere, 


made this true and happy point: ‘America 


is said tohave no history. On the contrary, it 
has the most romantic of all histories. A 
. hundred years, though a mere nothing in the 
prolonged career of the old world, is a period 


In conclusion he 
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quite long enough in our own land to warrant 
the brand of antiquity. In the rapidly-devel- 
oping northwest, a hundred years mark the 
gap between a primeval wilderness and a com- 
plete civilization. Time, like space, is, after 
all, comparative. In these hundred years the 
northwest has developed from nothing to 
everything. It is as great a period, judging 
by results, as ten centuries in Europe—per- 
haps fifteen. And that is why it is that. the 
American centenarian of to-day is older by far 


than the fabled Methuselah.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A RESPONSE TO MR. BUTTERFIELD. 


Mr. C. W. BUTTERFIELD : 

My Dear Sir: 1 have read with much interest 
your ‘‘open letter” to me in the March number of 
the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History, and note 
carefully the letter quoted therein. 

I should have said, and intended to say, in my 
article to which you refer, that Mrs. Owen was the 
first woman to settle in the Ohio company’s pur- 
chase. Neither she nor the one to whom you refer 
can truthfully be the first American woman to settle 
in the territory. The families you name were, I 
think, among those who might be truthfully called 
squatters. There were many of this class. who 
came to the north bank of the Ohio river and settled 
there, against the law of congress forbidding such 
settlement prior to the survey of the country. 
Many were compelled to leave by government 
soldiers. This family may not have been disturbed. 
However, Mr. Butterfield, we cannot assert that 
your protégé was the first white (American) woman 
to settle in territory northwest of the River Ohio. 
Turn to page 203, of the ‘History of Illinois,’ by 
Davidson and Stuve, good authority. Moreover, 
what they say is from the ‘Annals of the West,’ 
also good authority. On this page and part of 
page 304 you will read this: 

Three hundred boats arrived at the Falls 
of Ohio in the spring of 1780, mostly, destined for 
Kentucky, Among the emigrants to Illinois we 
note the names of James Moore, Shadroch Bond, 


James Garrison, Robert Kidd and Larken Ruther- 
ford, the two latter having been with Clark. They 
were from Virginia and Maryland. With their 
JSamilies, they, without molestation, in these perilous 
times, crossed the Alleghanies, descended the 
Ohio, stemmed the Mississippi and landed 
safely at Kaskaskia. James Moore, the leader, 
and a portion of his party located on the hills 
near Bellefontaine, while Bond and the rest settled 
in the American Bottom (from which. circum- 
stances that name is derived), near Harrisonville; 
afterwards known as the block-house fort. James 
Piggot, John Doyle, Robert Whitehead and a 
Mr. Bowen, soldiers in Clark's expedition also, 
shortly after settled in Illinois. Doyle had a 
Jamily and taught school. He was, perhaps, the 
first teacher to make that profession his business 
in Illinois. He also spoke French and Indian, and 
in the latter language was frequently employed ‘as 
an interpreter. ot until 1785 was this little band 
of American pioneers reinforced. Then came Joseph 
Ogle, Joseph Warleg and James Andrews, all from 
Virginia, and each with a large family. 

In the following year the American settlements 
were again augmented by the arrival of James 
Lemen, George Atcheson and David Waddell, with 
their families, besides several others. 

Now, my dear sir, who was the first (American) 
woman settler in the territory ? 

Yours very truly, 
A. A. GRAHAM. 

CoLumsus, O., March 17, 1888, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 

HISTORY : 

AN EARLY ERIE ACCIDENT. 

THE following account of an incident on Lake 
Erie in the early history of our western country—or 
rather what was then our western country—I find in 
a worn and faded letter dated at Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 13, 1825. It was written by my father, 
Alva R. Chapman, then a youth of nineteen, on his 
way from his home in central Massachusetts to 
Detroit. He says : ‘ 

‘*I embarked [at Buffalo] on Board the Pioneer, 
a very beautiful new steamboat, on Friday, at 9 
o'clock, bound to Detroit, and touching at the 
several ports for the landing of passengers. On 
Saturday evening we had head winds, which obliged 
us to cast anchor off the mouth of Grand river. The 
storm continued to increase until Monday morning, 
and then became squally. The wind being in the 


northeast, our anchor dragged towards the shore. 
The cries of the terrified women made me mad, so I 
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kept on deck. A second anchor was thrown out, 
and the steam crowded, until about 4 0’clock in the 
afternoon, when she ran stern foremost over the 
sand bar. They immediately let go the cables and 
gave her to the mercy of the waves, when she 
hurled herself very near the shore, and before dark all 
were safe on the land—-the vessel and all. For the 
first time I beheld a wreck. I found myself about 
thirty miles from Cleaveland. The next day I made 
a visit to ‘Squire John Wait's in Bricksville,’ and the 
next day I went to see Mr. Joel Wait.” 

I would say that these Waits were relatives of 
his, who had been among the earliest settlers in the 
Western Reserve. I would gladly know something 
of them. I have wondered, too, if any passenger 
of the ‘‘beautiful new steamboat" Fioneer, on that 
trip, still survives, If there should be one among’ 
your readers, I have no doubt the above will be a 
pleasant reminder ; at all events, I think it is worth 
preserving. 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 
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THE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


THE PIONEER HISTORICAL AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY OF LICKING 
: COUNTY, OHIO. 


In 1867 a number of the citizens of Licking 
county, Ohio, became impressed with the be- 
lief that the time had fully come to make sys- 
tematic efforts to write and preserve the pioneer 
history of vur county, a few of our early set- 
flers being still among us, who could furnish 
all necessary information to make our history 
complete. It was also thought desirable to 
secure and preserve full and accurate descrip- 
tions of the antiquities and ancient works of 
the Mound Builders in Licking county, and to 
make a cabinet collection of minerals, fossils 
and relics of the prehistoric, races. Accord- 
ingly a meeting of the citizens was held to or- 
ganize a society to promote the aforenamed ob- 
jects, the result being the establishment of a 


society with the above named title, officered as © 


follows: President, William Stanbery; vice- 
presidents, Dr. J. N, Wilson, Thomas J. An- 
derson and Daniel Forry ; recording secretary, 
Isaac Smucker; corresponding secretary, 
William Spencer; treasurer, Enoch Wilson; 
chaplain, C. Springer. 

The society was composed of resident pio- 
neer and historical members, antiquarian 
members and corresponding and honorary 
members, aggregating nearly four hundred. 
Many meetings were held during the early his- 
tory of the society, some of them numerously 
attended. Twenty or more members, and a 
number that were not members, were appointed 
to prepare papers to read at the meetings of 
the society, and a hundred and twenty of them 
were written, read and published either as 
newspaper articles or as pamphlets, and were 
afterwards used, by consent, by the compiler 
of the ‘Licking County History’ (a volume of 
more than eight hundred double-column pages), 


thus aiding much in making it one of the best 
county histories in Ohio. Those papers treated 
of the antiquities of the county, of its topog- 
raphy, its geology, its paleontology, its miner- 
alogy, its pioneer and later history, and gave a 
sketch of the local history of the county by 
townships, neighborhoods and small localities, 
and of its county-seat and smaller towns. 

The following list comprises the names of 
the authors of those pioneer, historical and 
antiquarian papers‘and pamphlets: Rev. C. 
Springer, Rev. H. M. Hervey, Rev. T. W. 
Howe, Rev. W. Bower, Rev. S.’P. Hildreth, 
Judge Scott, Judge Brumback, Rev. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Springer, Mrs. Catherine Stadden, 
D. D. Woods, Isaac Smucker, Governor 
Greiner, Rev. Israel Thrap, Dr. J. N. Wilson, 
Dr, James H. Coulter, Jacob Winter, William 
Knowles, John White, Jacob F. Conine, M. M. 
Munson, esq., J. G. Brooke, Captain E. Z. 
Clark, C. B. Giffin, B. C. Woodward, Colonel 
John Noble, William Wing, Joseph M. Scott, 
esq., A. B. Clark, esq., Major Pratt, M. L. 
Wilson, Revel Everett, esq., Samuel Park 
and General Rufus Putnam. 

The society has collected hundreds of curi- 
osities illustrating our Indian and pioneer his- 
tory, also a library of books and pamphlets 
both ancient and modern, numbering many 
hundreds, some of them quite rare and valua- 
ble. Its cabinet of minerals, fossils, nu- 
mismatic specimens and implements and 
ornaments of the prehistoric occupants of the 
territory that now comprises the county of 
Licking, together constitute an exhibition of 
no inconsiderable interest and value to those 
of archeological tastes, or such as take pleas- 
ure in the study of our pioneer history or have 
a pride in our later history as well, and espe- 
cially to those interested in the antiquities 
which are so abundant in central Ohio, 
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The resident pioneer members of the society 
are less numerous than they once were, many 
of them having deceased. The other classes 
of members have not diminished but rather in- 
creased. Meetings continue to be held an- 
nually, or oftener, and never without interest- 
ing historical or antiquarian literary exercises. 
The following officers were chosen at the last 
annual meeting in July last: President, Isaac 
Smucker; vice-presidents, E, F. Appy, E. 
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Nichols, M. M. Munson; recording secretary, 
C. B. Giffin; corresponding secretary, E. M. 
P, Brister; treasurer, James H. Smith; _his- 
torian, S. J. Ewing; poets, A, B. Clark, 
Martha Wintermute; chaplain, Rev, R. K. 
Nash; librarian, J. H. Smith; executive 
committee, A. B. Clark, W. T. Evans, J. V. 
Burner, Lucius B. Wing, J. C. Hartzler, Griff 
Rosebraugh and S. J. Davis. 
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AN ANCIENT ESTIMATE. 


AN Estimate of the Cost of Forty six and 
half Bushels of Corn purchased at Cataragaras-— 


To Cash paid the Indians at Cataragaras $17 53 
** Colo Reed for hire of his Batoe 10 
days @ 50 Cents per Day + @ 
** do for hire of William Butler 10 
days @ 1 Doll. per day : 
‘* Said Butler’s Rations for 10 days at 
1% Rations per Day is 18 Ra. @ 
18 Cents 
** 1 Keg Whiskey said to Contain 10 
Galls @ 52 Cents per Gall. in Pitts- 
burgh 
‘“* Carriage of do from Pittsburgh 


\ 10 00 


5 30 
2 00 


Dolls. 43 07 

or 92 Cts & 6 mills per Bus. 
Camp Presqu’ isle October 16th, 1795. 

DEAR SIR 

Above is an Estimate of the Cost of the 
Corn purchased at Cataragaras of the Indians 
agreeable to your request, By which you will 
observe that the hire of the man and Boat at 
that extravagant rate bares a proportion to the 
Cost of the Corn equal to 39 Cents & 2 mills 
per Bus. which deducted from the above esti- 
mate of 92 Cents & 6 mills, would reduce the 
price to 53 Cents & 4 mills per Bus. was there 
no expence necessary in that way—lIt is also 
very obvious what a difference there would be 
in the price of the Corn Could it be brought 
in Larger Boats so that the expence would not 


8 


3 24: 


bare so large a proportion to the Cost of a 
Bushel— 

To trade with the Indians on the most 
advantages terms it is very Essential to have 
small Silver to pay the Indians, and at the 
same time a little whiskey is highly necessary _ 
—altho you are obliged to give away consider- 
able, Nevertheless it will bring the Cost and 
more & make trade with them much easeyer— 
I observe some of them brought down Small 
quantities of Corn on purpose to get a drink 
when they would not have brought it for the 
money. 

This year has been but poor for Corn with 
the Indians. Three of the Chiefs told me that 
all the head men of the Castle had considered 
on the Scarceity of the present Year for Corn 
and the distance the have to bring down to the 
Boat, not less than 4 miles from the Seneca 
and 5 from the Delaware Castles, (That the 
wished very much to trade and be friendly 
with the people at Presqu’ Isle) But they did 
not think they Could Spare much more this 
season, unless the United States Could give 
them one Shilling York Currency a String. 
That perhaps the next year they might have 
plenty, then they would not Care so much for 
it— 

I was obliged to Buy nearly all I got by the 
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String or load, and was obliged to take 4,5 & 
6 Strings for a Bushel for;which I gave them 
4s. per Bus. In my estimate I have Calculated 
the Strings at 5 per Bus. I measured one or 
two of them and find they will hold at that or 
very near it—the Greatest part I have got is old 
Corn, 8% Bus. of which is Shelled the residue 
in the ear. 

It is my opinion that a load more may be 
got at Cataragaras if you would give Is. per 
String—and from information 100 Bus. may be 
got at Buffalo town at perhaps a less price— 

From what observations I could make, the 
method I would recommend to get the Corn 
from the Indians would be to let them Shell it 
at the Castle and purchase it there of them at 
some price by the Bushel, that would be satis- 
factory to them and the U. States taken care 
to get good measure and allowance for it to 
Shrink if green. 

The would if they could Spare it Shell a 
load a day, while which was doing and one 
person was Settling & trading with them, I 
would get two or three Horses, which may be 
hired of them at a low rate and have it 
Carried down to the Boat—Bags ought to be 
taken from here to Pack it down in, But Flour 
Barrels that could be headed up would be the 
best to bring it up in as it would be less liable 
to damage by getting Wet and one of those 
boats would Carry more so than any other way 
to work well— 

If you recollect Colo. Reed said he would 
send a Boat also he did so, But he having got 
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only 4 Bushels I put in from 16 to 20 Bushels 
of mine in his boat—Otherways I do not 
think I should have been able to have Brought 
what I purchased in one Boat—In the String 
from 30 to 40 Bus. would be a very good load 
for one of those boats, and for this Season 
rather much-—-Whereas in the Barrels as 
mentioned above they might with much more 
Convenience Carry from 45 to 50 Bushel and 
work better and safer. 

By the Estimate you will see I was gone 10 
days, every day except the two first sunday & 
monday I have been Sick, and Continue so 
still. 

I have endevored to set up long enough to 
give the above information to you, that no time 
on my part should be lost in making my report. 

My head is so dissey and akes so intollerably 
that I make no doubt you will find many errors 
in this Schroll, for fear of the atact of the 
Ague I have so hurried that I fear you will 
scarcely be able to read it much more make 
sence of it. 

As I have some money in my hands of yours 
if you will give me orders I will pay Colo. 
Reed for the Hire of the Man & Boat or pay 
it to Mr. Seton or on sight of your order to 
whose favor you may please to draw on me for 
the Same— 

With due Respect and Regard I am 

Dear Sir your most obt & Humble Servt 

A. Hunn Ensign & P, M. 
Major Isaac Craig D. Q. M. G. 
Pittsburgh. 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


‘PEN PICTURES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
oF OLD SETTLERS OF ST, PAUL, From 1838 
Up To AND INCLUDING 1857.’ By Major T. 
M. Newson, St. Paul, author of ‘ Thrilling 
Scenes Among the Indians,’ etc. 

This book of seven hundred and fifty: pages, 
the character of which is described in the 
above title, is a. valuable contribution to the 
history of the northwest, prepared by a man 
whose knowledge, education and ability as a 
writer have fitted him for the task he has so 
successfully accomplished. He is among the 
best known of the literary men of the west and 
is a member of the editorial staff of the S¢. 
Croix Valley Standard. Of the book itself the 
following has been aptly said: ‘*There is 
probably no way in which the average Ameri- 
can can get so clear, comprehensive and cor- 
rect view of the growth of that marvel of prog- 
ress, Minnesota, as to read a book entitled 
‘Pen Pictures,’ just put forth by that western 
litterateur, Major T. M. Newson of St. Paul. 
There is not a dull page in it—hardly a page 
that is not full of interest even to the thought- 
ful stranger. The book is written with the 
editorial swing of the veteran journalist ; the 
pictures are vivid with color, graphic with 
form and movement, vital with life, picturesque 
and breezy, and new stories and incidents em- 
bellish every page. Nobody can read the 
book without getting an excellent idea of the 
frontier methods of development, of the strug- 
gles, exposures, privations, quarrels and amuse- 
ments of a new settlement. It is quite dra- 
matic, with all the vigor and rapid actions of a 
play.” 

‘RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN : WITH 
OTHER Papers.’ By Edwin Percy Whipple. 


With an introduction by. Rev. C. A. Bartol, 
D, D. Published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


The place held by E. P. Whipple in Ameri- 
can literature for so long a time, and his 


acquaintance through many years with the 
men described in the above title, give to his 
recollections an unusual value. The intro- 
duction is such an anglysis and description of 
Mr. Whipple as author and man, as those who 
best knew him will best appreciate, because of 
its justness and truth, The work is one of 
rare interest, and takes us close to the men of 
eminence of whom it treats—to Choate, to Ag- 
assiz, to Emerson, Motley, Sumner, Ticknor, Ar- 
nold, and many others of whom we all delight 
to read, The sketches are traced in that rapid, 
easy grace of which Mr. Whipple, as an essay- 
ist, was so rare a master. Analysis, description 
and anecdote are commingled so well that one 
never tires; and the insight into the life of 
these, our teachers, becomes a lesson of itself, 
The essay on George Eliot alone is a book in 
itself, and rewards one well for the purchase, 
if nothing else should be read. The collection 
is one. that will take a permanent place.in 
American literature. 


*A MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON,’ 
By James Elliot Cabot. Vols. I and II, 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston and New York. Received from Cobb, 
Andrews & Co, 


Mr, Emerson, as man, as poet and as philos- 
opher, will always be a new and ‘entertaining 
theme for American readers. He is one of 
the favored few in the world of letters who 
never grow old; and his departure from the 
scene of his labors and his triumphs has by 
no means lessened the general interest in. him- 
self or his works. In these two volumes the 
whole story of his life is told in such manner 
that, while his best admirers must be satisfied, 
those who are disposed to criticise must feel 
that the verdict is just. The work has been 
performed by the literary executor of Mr. 
Emerson, and the author has therefore had 
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material not accessible to anyone else—mate- 
rial of which he has made judicious use. The 
purpose held in mind by Mr, Cabot can be 
best stated in his own words: ‘‘ My object in 
this book has been to offer to the readers and 
friends of Emerson some further illustrations, 
some details of his outward and inner history 
that may fill out and define more’ closely the 
image of him they already have, rather than 
to attempt a picture which should make him 
known to strangers, or set him forth in due 
relation to his surroundings, or to the world at 
large.” And yet a careful perusal of the book 
will prove that this object not held in mind 
has been accomplished as well as the one that 
was. The result is the story of a strong, sim- 
ple, pure life; of a man whose impress was 
laid upon his generation for all time; and 
a story, too, that gives all the facts as they 
properly belong—shading nothing, withhold- 
ing nothing and adding nothing that does not 
of right and justice there belong. Mr. Cabot’s 
life of Emerson, we are sure, will become the 
standard, no matter how many others may 


appear. 


*PrE-GLACIAL MAN, AND THE ARYAN RACE: 
A History OF CREATION, AND OF THE 
BIRTHPLACE AND WANDERINGS OF MAN IN 
CENTRAL ASIA, FROM B.C., 32,500, TO B. C. 
8,000, WITH A HIstoRY OF THE ARYAN RACE, 
CoMMENCING B.C. 15,000; THEIR RISE AND 

* PROGRESS, AND THE PROMULGATION OF THE 
First REVELATION; THEIR SPIRITUAL DeE- 
CLINE, AND THE DESTRUCTION OF THE Na- 
TION, B. C., 4,705; THE INROAD OF THE 
TURANIANS, AND THE SCATTERING OF THE 
REMNANTS OF THE RACE B, C., 4,304, AS 
DECIPHERED FroM A VERY ANCIENT Doc- 
UMENT. ALSO AN EXPOSITION OF THE LAW 
GOVERNING THE FORMATION AND DuRATION 
OF THE GLACIAL PERIOD, AND A RECORD OF 
Its EFFECTS ON MAN, AND THE CONFIGURA- 
TION OF THE GLOBE. A CHAPTER ON THE 
Deuce, Its Causes, Locality AND Ex- 
TENT; AND AN ACCOUNT OF ‘THE OANNES 
MytTu.’. By Lorenzo Burge. Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


We have given the above title and sub-title in 
full, because a full description of the contents 
of the book is given therein, with greater conden- 
sation than another than the author would dare 
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attempt. The center-thought of the whole is 
that the early chapters of Genesis of themselves 
form an allegory that contains within itself ‘a 
history of creation, of the pre-glacial man, of 
the Aryan race, and ‘of the Asiatic deluge.” 
“Great as is the value of this history,’ con- 
tinues he, ‘* it has been preserved merely as a 
vehicle in which to transmit a record of the 
first revelation made by the Deity to man 
through the Aryan race; the duty laid upon 
that race to promulgate it, their neglect of 
that duty, and their consequent removal by 
God from the civilized world.” This theory 
is ingeniously carried out, and one cannot but 
become interested in following it through step 
by step, no matter how widely he may dispute 
either premises or conclusions. All possible 
aids that could be obtained in support of the 
theory have been sought out and carefully 
used—geology, astronomy, history, and ‘ the 
traits of human nature.” The book is of deep 
interest, whether as a study or pastime for the 
student. It abounds in illustrations. 


‘A HIsTORY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS.’ By 
Edward Stanwood, Published by Ticknor 
& Co., Boston. 


Not only as a hand-book of political refer- 
ence, but as acomplete record of National poli- 
tics, this book must prove itself of great value, 
and fill a place in the reference libraries that 
no other one work of which we have knowl- 


edge can fill. While it professes to be ‘little 
more than a record of the circumstances of 
such elections, and of whatever had an appre- 
ciable influence upon the result of each elec- 
tion,” it is in reality more, for it points the way 
to many things not expressed or described, and 
gives the story of our great contests in an .un- 
biased manner, and an unusual fairness of state- 
ment, and with as great fullness as one would 
wish in a work of its purpose, Great care and 
good judgment have been exercised in the 
selection of material and the choice of author- 
ities. A full history of the electoral system is 
given, followed by the contest of each fourth 
year, up to the election of Garfield in 1880; 
with an appendix describing the conventions 














of 1884. Some of the chapter headings are as 
follows: ‘Jefferson and Burr,” ‘*An Elec- 
tion in War Time,” ‘The Era of Good Feel- 
ings,” “ The First Dark Horse,” ‘‘ The Demo- 
crats Reunited,” ‘‘The Kansas-Nebraska Con- 
test,” ‘* The Last Struggle for Slavery,” ‘‘ The 
War Election,” ‘‘The Greeley Campaign,” 
‘The Disputed Election,” etc. Many side 
notes of information are scattered all the way 
through, making it one of the handiest and 
most useful books the student of American 
history can possess. 


‘THE UNITED STATES OF YESTERDAY AND OF 
To-morrow.’ By William Barrows, D. D., 
author of ‘Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ 
Camp,’ ‘Oregon: The Struggle for Posses- 
sion,’ ‘The Indian’s Side of the Indian 
Question,’ etc. Published by Roberts Broth- 
ers: Boston. Received from Cobb, An- 
drews & Co., Cleveland. 


We have already referred to Dr. Barrows’ 
qualities for work of this character, and little 
more need be added in connection with that 
point, except to say that in this new and 
brightly written book he has kept up to the 
high level of his reputation and given us one 
of the most charming books of the year. Its 
purpose, to use his own words, is ‘*to answer 
questions,”” It was his opportunity some years 
ago to reside fora number of years west of the 
Mississippi, and since then he has made many 
visits to that region, collecting information of 
a varied character, which he is- now sending 
forth for the edification and instruction of the 
people. Some idea of the character and scope 
of the work may be gained from the following 
citation of several chapter headings: ‘* How 
Large is the West?”’ ‘*Surprising Distances 
in the United States;” ‘The Six Growths of 
the United States;” ‘Ancient Chicago;” 
‘* Wild Life on the Border;” ‘ Pioneering in 
Education ;” ‘Lynch Law;” ‘ The Railway 
System of the West;” ‘The Empire of the 
Future,” etc., etc. The topics under consid- 
eration, so varied in character and wide in 
range, have been so skillfully handled that 
they seem almost as one, and the information 
conveyed is so stated and fortified that one 
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feels sure that it is correct. The style of Mr. 


Barrows is easy and graceful, modeled after - 


that of no one, and yet with a touch of Irving 
in his descriptive passages. Each theme is 
treated as though it was the outcome of earnest 
study, and those who know. the author’s 
methods of research and verification need not 
be told that he has made himself master of his 
subject before attempting to discuss it before 
others. The book is not only instructive but 
pleasing and entertaining, not only to the 
student.of history but to the general reader as 
well, It throws new light upon the great west, 
a region that is only, at last, coming to be ap- 
preciated and understood. 


‘A GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH: HoME LET- 
TERS FROM FOREIGN Lanps,’ By D. N. 
Richardson. Published by A. C. McClurg 
& Company, Chicago. 

One never tires of circumnavigating this old 
globe of ours, provided he be in good company 


and has an experienced and able guide. In . 


the trip above described, which has been re- 
produced for us in most attractive shape, both 
have been furnished and the beaten old path 
takes on a new attraction. Mr. Richardson 
has not only the eye of an artist and soul of a 
philosopher, who feels it his duty to learn, all 
he can concerning the people among whom he 
is thrown, but also the pen of a trained literary 
man, and can charmingly describe that which 
falls under his observation. He was not com- 
pelled, after the manner of Puck, to girdle the 
earth in forty minutes, nor like Jules Verne’s 
fanciful traveler, in eighty days, but had the 
full season of a year at his command. Leaving 
Chicago he rapidly passes through the new 
lands of -the new west, gives us a most graphic 
description of life on board during the long days 
and nights in crossing the Pacific, lingers long 
and with iaterest in Japan and China, opening 
many new views in those lands in which we 
all have so great interest because so little 
known, carries us on to Java, Ceylon and 
thence to India, Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, 
Asia. Minor, Constantinople, Roumania, 
Austria, Italy, Rome, the Alps, Poland, 
Russia, Scandinavia, Paris, England and 
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home. While many of the well-worn roads 
have been described, they are presented with 
a graphic freshness that makes them seem 
new, while scores and hundreds of incidents 
and experiences altogether new are presented. 
In these days when people are so deeply inter- 
ested in learning how others live, that they 
may learn how to live themselves, such books 
have a peculiar value. We are transplanted 
almost bodily to the scenes that are described, 
so faithful are Mr, Richardson’s description 
of manners and social life and custom. His 
book is bound to secure a hold upon the in- 
terest and attention of the people. 


‘ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AS A MAN OF LETTERS.’ 
By John Bach McMaster of Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. In ‘ American 
Men of Letters Series,’ edited by Charles 
Dudley Warner. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 


This recent addition to a,series already 
-famous and valuable treats the sage of the 
Revolution in a light in which he has seldom 
been viewed—that of a literary man as discon- 
nected from those varied achievements of phi- 
losophy, diplomacy and statesmanship by 
which he has been best known. The result 
adds not only to our admiration of this 
many sided man, but presents him in some po- 
sitions and features altogether new, for modern 
research and analysis have changed somewhat 
the outlines of even this familiar form. It is 
surprising to learn how much Franklin really 
wrote amid the various cares and labors of life, 
and how much of that which he did write has 
preserved a usefulness and freshness running 
far beyond the age in which he wrote. Those 
who have been readers of Mr. McMaster 
will understand the care, fairness and yet cour- 
age with which his theme has been treated. 
He has sketched Franklin as he really was, 
and not as someone else may have conceived 
him to be. The series to which this volume 


belongs is one of the ablest and most entertain- 
ing of modern contributions to the history of 
literature, and abundantly justifies the great 
success it has already achieved. 
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‘MEN, PLACES AND THINGS.’ By William 
Mathews, LL.D., author of ‘ Words : Their 
Use and Abuse,’ ‘Oratory and Orators,’ ‘ Lit- 
erary Style, and Other Essays,’ etc., etc. 
Published by S. C. Griggs & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

The good work already performed by Profes- 
sor Mathews, in the series of books this well- 
known publishing house has given to the 
world, has created for him a wide circle of 
readers who are sure to make a success of any 
publication he may send forth. In this volume 
of essays that find their subjects here, there 
and everywhere, he has not only made sure of 
holding that circle already won but of increas- 
ing it in no small degree. The range of sub- 
jects is wide, embracing descriptive papers 
upon Wirt, Bulwer, Dumas and Napoleon; a 
chapter on ‘* The Weaknesses of Great Men,’’ 
with others upon “‘ The London:Pulpit,” ‘* The 
House of Commons,” ‘ Diaries,’ «¢ Worry,” 
‘*The Extremes of Dress,” ‘The Tricks of 
Types,” ‘* What Shall We Read ?” and a large 
number of others needless to enumerate in this 
connection. The style is vivid, entertaining 
and characteristic of the author, abounding in 
anecdote; while the book is without a dull 
page from end to end. Many facts are 
embodied that will be new to the majority. 
Bright, refreshing and full of information. 
‘Men, Places and Things’ is a fit companion 
to the books already sent from Professor Math- 
ews’ pen—which is certainly high praise in any 
sense of the word. 


‘ ARCHEOLOGY OF OHIO.’ By M. C. Read, 
late of the geological survey of Ohio; trustee 
of Ohio Archeological society in charge at 
Philadelphia, 1876; and assistant commis- 
sioner at the Exposition at New Orleans in 
1884-5, with an introduction by Judge C. C. 
Baldwin. Published by the Western Reserve 
Historical society, Cleveland, Ohio. From 
the press of the Cleveland Leader. (The 
book may be obtained of the Historical 
society. Price, $1.50.) 


Professor Read has grouped in this book a 
vast variety of useful and curious information 
that labor, research and the patient study of 
many men have produced upon the fascinat- 











ing subject of which he treats, As Judge 
Baldwin aptly says in his introduction: ‘‘ The 
state is remarkable for the number and extent 
of its earthworks, no spot of equal size on the 
globe having so many and so extensive mon- 
uments of earth.” The fact that Pro- 
fessor Read has undertaken the prepara. 
tion of such a book, and that the Western 
Reserve Historical society has placed upon it 
such stamp of approval as is implied inits pub- 
lication, declares all that need be said in sup. 
port of its exactness, truthfulness and general 
care in discussion. A large number of plates 
are presented, giving one as correct an idea of 
the relicssecured from the past ages as could be 
gained from a personal examination of the 
articles themselves, It is a timely book, in 
this year of centennial celebrations, and 
presents the best and most complete statement 
of the subject that has yet been made. It will 
become standard authority, and no student of 
archeology can do without it. 


‘Tue Story oF AssyRIA: From the Rise of 
the Empire to the Fall of Ninevah: (con- 
tinued from the ‘Story of Chaldea.’) By 
Zenaide A. Ragozin, member of the Societe 
Ethnologique of Paris, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Athenee Oriental of Paris; mem- 
ber of the American Oriental society. (In 
The Story of the Nations series). Published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Re- 
ceived from the Burrows Bros. Co., Cleve- 


land. 

No more valuable series of historical workS 
has been given fo the public than this Story of 
the Nations series that the Putnams are pub. 
lishing, and which has been crowned with such 
ample success. Commencing with man’s first 
knowledge of his race, the record of each em- 
pire as it arose, extended its power, ruled and 
fell, has been told by the foremost historical 
writers of the day—not in outline or with 
reference only to salient points, but thought- 
fully, fully and with such degree of detail as 
the knowledge now extant will permit. Chal- 
dea, Carthage, ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Germany and all the great peoples of the 
world are to be found in this series. The his- 
tory of Assyria is one of the most interesting 
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of them all, and aided by the many cuts with 
which it is illustrated, becomes of absorbing 
interest. Modern investigation has done much 
in the way of enlightenment as to the life and 
labors of this ancient race, and the author 
amply shows that he has informed himself as 
to all that the age has discovered. To the 
student or reader who desires to compass the 
history of the world in moderate space, this 
series is recommended as furnishing all that is 
desired; and that, too, by the pens of men 
who have made life studies of the themes they 
discuss. 


‘LIFE OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.’ By E, E, 
Brown, author of lives of Garfield, Grant, O. 
W. Holmes and others. Published by D. 
Lathrop Company, Boston. 

This interesting sketch of the life of James 
Russell Lowell, the poet, is not as full as it 
may in time be, as the time for a full biog- 
raphy, we hope, may leave between us and it 
many years of active life for the man and poet. 
But Lowell has had his career in sight of very 
few of his countrymen. We have got to call- 
ing him our greatest American poet, one of our 
foremost American citizens, almost statesman 
—we have solittle use for that word. And yet 
how few of us have that speaking acquaintance 
with either his life or his work that marks the 
popular writer or man, The knowledge we 
lack of him has prompted the desire for a Life 
while the life is yet with us. The author hap- 
pily draws from Mr. Lowell himself and his 
friends not only his facts but largely the state- 
ment of them. The man appears in the book 
as he is in the active world. The book is all 
the more welcome because of what it lacks, 
Mr. Lowell is one of the few American poets 
who are appreciated by the generation in which 
they live, and will be honored by those who 
come after him. ‘The style of the author is 
entertaining, and the book is readable as well 
as valuable in a biographical sense. 


Pamphlets and other minor publications re- 


ceived : 
‘The Pioneer Period of Western New York: 
being largely Reminiscences of the Struggles 
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to Lay the Foundations of an Empire in the 
Wilderness; and of the Burning of Buffalo; 
the Surrender of Fort Niagara; the Flight of 
the Inhabitants; with Many Incidents never 
before Published. With an Appendix contain- 
ing a Condensed Record of Important Events 
and Dates.’ By Chipman P. Turner (a native 
resident from near the beginning). Published 
by Bigelow Brothers, Buffalo. 


‘Utah and Statehood: Objections Consid- 
ered; Simple Facts Plainly Told; -with a 
Brief Synopsis of the State Constitution.’ By 
a Resident of Utah. New York: printed for 
the author by Hart & Von Arx, 


‘The Founders of Ohio: Brief Sketches of 
the Forty-eight Pioneers, who, under Com- 
mand of General Rufus Putnam, Landed at the 
Mouth of the Muskingum River on the Seventh 
of April, 1788, and Commenced the First 
White Settlement in the Northwest Territory.’ 
Published by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 


‘A Brief Historica! Sketch of Canadian 
Banking and Currency; the Laws Relating 
Thereto Since Confederation, and a Compari- 
son with British and American Systems.’ By 
W. J. Robertson, B. A., LL. B., examiner in 
political economy, Toronto university. (A val- 
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uable and able paper, read before the Histori- 
cal and Political Science Association of the 
University of Toronto, on February 4, 1888.) 
Published by William Briggs, Toronto. 


The four numbers of the Lomb Prize Essays, 
published by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation of Concord, New Hampshire, as fol- 
lows : 

No, 1—‘ Healthy Homes and Foods for the 
Working Classes.’ By Victor C, Vaughn, pro- 
fessor in University of Michigan. 

No, 2—‘ The Sanitary Conditions and Neces- 
sities of School-Houses and School-Life.’ By 
D. F. Lincoln, M. D., of Boston. 

No. 3—‘ Disinfection and Individual Pro- 
phylaxis Against Infectious Diseases.’ By 
George M. Sternberg, M. D., major and sur- 
geon, United States army. 

No. 4—‘The Preventable Causes of Dis- 
ease, Injury and Death in American Manu- 
factories and Workshops, and the Best Means 
and Appliances for Preventing and Avoiding 
Them.’ By George H. Ireland, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


‘Privateersmen of Newport.’ By W. P. 
Sheffield. (An ‘address delivered before the 
Rhode Island Historical society, in Provi- 
dence, on February 7, 1882.) With notes. 
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Sen tobe ubene Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 
tenting Hacmn’ and to prove of interest not only to S 


specs teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 
the student of general literature. 


Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Nunsber. 


OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS. 
TERY FI No,t. JANWARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER. 


Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number. 
All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada. 


keenard Seett “Publication C8 in 


Gass P. Panne, Treen HO4 Wainut Street, Philad 
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Y Picturesque Route 

















€ ' 
RATE ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) LESS TO NEW YORK THAN VIA 
ANY OTHER THROUGH ROUTE. 


The Popular Highway Between the East and West. 
Luxurious Pullman Service on all Through Trains 








LIMITED EXPRESS 








LEAVES CLEVELAND 3:00 P. M. DaiLy (Sundays included), arrives New York 9:55 a. m 
Central Time). Pullman Buffet Sleeping Coach through from Leavittsburg to New 
York without change. Parlor Car Cleveland to Meadville, 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS 








Leaves CLEVELAND 8:30 A. M. Datty (Sundays included), arrives New York 6:47 a. m. 
(Central Time), with Pullman Sleeping Coach Leavittsburg or Youngstown to New York, 
Albany and Boston. © 


Passengers landed in New York at Chambers street depot, close to business houses 
ne piers of Trans-Atlantic Steamships ; also at Twenty-third street, up town. i | cae | 


‘8 iw 2 an min hrough “carfservice tofall”points ong —8 ns ae 9g 


GRAMING  ORANQER 


IPICTURESQUIE ERLE 1G: 
oor J —JSHORTEST;: -AND eQUICKEST.ROUTE 























To Pittsburgh, Washington and Bakiniges, FOUR Trains during the-week, and Two 
on Sundays, between Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and TWO Trains daily to Washington 
and Baltimore. Sleeping Coach on Night Express Cleveland to Pittsburgh. Sleeper 


open at 9 p. m. 
For tickets and full particulars, call on M. L. FOUTS, PassencER AGENT. 
City office: 141 Superior St. (Weddell House Building). Depot: S. Water St. and Viaduct. 
L, P. Farmer, Gen’l Pass. Agt., W. C, Ringarson, 


New York. Cincinnati. 
J. R. Sater, Gen’l Supt., Cleveland. 






“NICKEL PLATE.” 


New York, Chicago & St.LouisR.R. Go. 


Take pleasure in omnes the fact that they have on sale at all their principal stations a complete 
ock of THROUGH TICKETS to all points 


EAST AND WEST. 


Alsofthat = sell —_ and Twenty-six Trip Family Tickets; Ten Ride, Round Trip, ee a Trip Monthly 
Forty-six Trip School Tickets, between any two Stations, at greatly reduced 


Pic- Nic and Other Excursion Parties ! 


ACCOMMODATED WITH 


SPECIAL TRAIN OR SPECIAL COACHES, 


ON REGULAR TRAINS, 
Between any points on the line of the N. Y., C. & St. L. Railway, 


On Short Notice and at Very Low Rates. 
By applying to any Station Agent of this Railway, or 
LEWIS WILLIAMS, B, F. HORNER, 
General Superintendent. CLEVELAND. Gen'l Passenger Agt 





Deri leveland Steam Navigationtbo, 


LAKE ERIE DIVISION. 


Between-DETROIT & CLEVELAND every week day 


PALATIAL SIDE-WHEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 


City of Cleveland and City of Detreit 


Leave DETROIT 10:00 p.m. Arrive CLEVELAND 6:00am. Leave CLEVELAND 8:30 p. m. 
Arrive DETROIT 6:00 a. m. Connect with all early morning trains. 


LAKE HURON DIVISION, 
BETWEEN DETROIT & MACKIDAC ISLAND SUMMER RESORT 


PALATIAL SIDE-WHEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
City of Alpena and City of Macirinac, 
Calling at St. Ignace, Cheboygan, Alpena, Harrisville, Oscoda, Sand Beach, 
Port Huron, St. Clair and Marine City. 


D. CARTER, Gen. Manacer. J. F. HENDERSON, Gen. Freicut Act. C. D. WHITCOMB, Gen. 
Pa ss. Act. Generat Orrice, No. 2 Wayne Srreet, Detroit, MICHIGAN. 


T. F. NEWMAN, CENERAL ACENT, 
Office and Wharf, 23] Feiver Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, No. 224 BANK STREET, 
With Travelers’ Information Bureau, where, also, a FULL LINE OF OCEAN 
TICKETS can be found. 
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J. H. KENNEDY, EDITOR. 





TERMS:—$4.00 per year, in advance. 





Communications should be addressed to 
| The page’ of Western History, 
a ae 145 St.Olair Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 








Magazine of Western H story. 


APRIL, .1888. 


Vout. VII. CONTENTS. 


THE INDIAN PREFERENCE FOR THE FRENCH. 
RUSSELL ERRETT, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CLEVELAND—II., Grorce F. MarRsHALt. 
Her Mechanics and Manufacturers—Shoemakers. 
THE LOG BOOK-—I. : : ; . D.W. Cross. 
The Death of the Bald Eagle. 
THE AMERICAN RAILROAD: ITS INCEPTION, 
EVOLUTION, AND RESULTS—II., . J. H. Kennepy. 
Hercules in Harness— Working Toward Practical Uses—The Season of Suggestion— 
A Sampie Project. 
HISTORY OF OHIO—XV.,.. ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 
The Quebec Act—Lord Dunmore's War. 
TERRITORIAL BENCH OF MINNESOTA—III., Isaac ATWATER. 


Rensselaer R. Nelson—-Charles E. Flandrau. 
JOHN B. SANBORN, SEELYE A. WILLSON. 


A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA IN 86g ee : HARVEY RICE. 
The Early Days of the Pacific Rai'road—Salt Lake on the Way. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST 
SETTLEMENT OF OHIO, d A Isaac SMUCKER. 


Marietta and Her Relation to Ohio. 


THE TSIMSHEANS AT METLAKAHTLA, _ FRrRaycis C. SEssions. 


An Areadian Village of Civilized Indians. 
SOCRATES—A POEM, : : Harvey RIce, 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 

The Name Put-in-Bay—Known as Such tide Before Perry—An Aindcies Sakis 
John Finley—The Ancient Letter of Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell—Mr. Cress and Other 
Cleveland Contributors--The Meeting of the Firelands Historical Society—The 
Second Centennial Celebration at Marietta—What it Commemorates—Secretary 
Thwaites’ Interesting Lecture. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

A. A. Graham's Response to C. W. Butterfield — zie f Ciabuien on an Early Erie 

Accident. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES, 
‘The Pioneer Body of Licking County, Ohio. 


DOCUMENTS, 


An Ancient Estimate. 


AMONG THE BOOKS, : 

Pen Pictures of St. Paul—Recollections of Eminent Men—A Memoit of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race—A History of Presidential Elec- 
tions—The United States of Yesterday and of Tomorrow—A Girdle Round the 
Earth—Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters—Men, Places and Things—Archee- 
ology of Ohio—The Story of Assyria--Life of James Russell Lowell—Pamphlets, etc. 





THE GREAT FOUR TRACK ROUTE! 


Now York BentralHudson River Railroad 


THE NEW VESTIBULED LIMITED! 


The Handsomest and Fastest Train in America is the 
magnificent new Vestibuled Limited, composed ofa Buffet 
Smoking and Library Car, two Parlor Cars,.two Sleeping 
Cars and a Dining Car, between Chicago and New York, 
over the great Four-Track NEw YORK CENTRAL AND 
HUuDsON RIVER RAILROAD and the LAKE SHOKE RAIL- 
ROAD. A Library, Bath-room, Barber Shop, and Steam 
Heat are the novel features. 


HE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE is over the New 

York Central and Hudson River Railroad, in connec- 

tion with the Michigan-Central Railroad, crossing Niagara 

River on the celebrated Cantilever Bridge within a few 

hundred yards of the Falls. All trains stop ten minutes at 

Falls View Station at the verge of the great cataract and 
in full view of the rapids just above the Falls. 





All Trains arrive at and depart from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, on 42d Street, New York; the largest and 
finest Railway Station in America. 


Magnificent New Wagner Sleeping Cars 
Run regularly toand from NEW YORK and BOSTON 
and make direct connection to and from 


BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, TORONTO, DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, a 

St. Louis, CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, 
MANITOBA, PORTLAND 

KANSAS City, TEXAS, Deny ER, Cit 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 

and all points in the GREAT WEST. 


Two OF THE FOUR TRACKS are de- 
voted exclusively to Passenger Trains. 
This, in connection with the easy grades, 
light curves and superior construction, 
makes the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad 
THE SAFEST, QUICKEST, AND 
MOST COMFORTABLE ROUTE : 
BETWEEN NEW YORK or BOSTON ge 
AND THE WEST. eg 

HIGHLANDS OF HUDSON RIVER. 


For Time Tables or information call on nearest Ticket Agents of the Boston and Albany, New York Central, 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, Michigan Central, or Bee Line, or address 
W. B. JEROME, Gen’! Western Passenger Agent, 97 Clark St., Chicago, I. 
EDSON J. WEEKS, Gen’! Agent, Passenger Dep’t, 1 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
W. 8S. BALDWIN, Pacific Coast AZent, 8 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
HENRY MONETT, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 





Chicago, St.Paul & Kansas CityR’y 


(MINNESOTA & NORTHWESTERN.) 
The Popular SHORT ‘LINE between 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Des Moines. 
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e nut ie Bis DOUBLE DAILY LIMITED TRAINS. 


[INGA] FINEST EQUIPPED TRAINS IN THE 
WORLD. 





|IONLY LINE IN THE WEST RUNNING 
aD THE ELEGANT MANN BOUDOIR 
T JOSEPH Aion pEOB™ CARS. 
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{ ST.LOUIS ty" BUFFET SMOKING-CHAIR CARS. 


MN. & CO., BUFFALO. 
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When traveling always purchase your tickets via this popular route. _ Tickets 
can be procured at any office in the United States or Canada. 


J. A. HANLEY, Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 


E,XCELSIOR SPRINGS, 
MISSOURI. 


Only Mineral Spring in the world working miraculous cures in persons affected 
with Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and diseases of the Kidneys. Excelsior Springs 
is twenty-five miles northeast of Kansas City, on the new Chicago and Kansas 
City Line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Fine new hotel, 


kept in first-class manner. Good place to go to either in winter or summer. 











Send for an illustrated descriptive pamphlet. 


Address A.V.H.CARPENTER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
MILWAUKEE, - WIS. 








